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Sale of autograph letters and MSS 


Sarah Bradford 


At Christie’s, London, on February 23, 
the final curtain rang down upon the 
duel of wits between those titanic 
theatrica] egos, George Bernard Shaw 
and Mrs Patrick Campbell. "Mrs PbI'”s 
letters to Shaw were sent for sale by her 
grondson, including ten which were 
hitherto unpublishra and seven only 
party published. 

Shaw's relationship with Stella 
Campbell was, as nis biographer 


passion In London in June, turned him 
down Anally by Aeeing the hotel, 
leaving a curt note. “Joey"*s 
attractions paled before (liose of the 
TOunger, well-connected George 
Cornwallis-West whom she was to 
marry a year later as her seijond 
husband. 


New York Herald published the' 
memoirs uncut in May 1922, and one 
can sympathize with Shaw when he 
wrote to Stella several years later: 


Michael Holroyd points out. unique in 
his later life. In contrast to his 
customary sexual shadow-boxing. 
Shaw was physically attracted to Mrs 


Patrick Campbell, although he later 
"Covered up this un-Shavian lapse by 


commenting “In this relationship I was 
acting so wml that I forgot I was acting 
at all.’' He was fifty-five and his 


voluptuous, maddening enchantress 
forty-fourwhen he fell in love with her 
in the summer of 1912< The actress was 
ill and confined tocher house, the 
playwright an assiduous visitor and, as 
appears in an unpublished, undated 
pencil note in the correspondence, 


But as the years went' by the tables 
were turned. Shaw became 
increasingly prosperous; Stella, having 
lost her looks and her husband, was in 
constant need of money and attempted 
to capitalize on her relationship with 
Shaw. At first she demanded parts in 
his plays which he was not prepared to 

B 've her; he refused to allow her to play 
esione Hushabye in Hearibreak 
Hoiue althou^ the character was 
modelled upon ner, while he showered 
her with well-merited criticism when 
she went over the lop as an elderly 
Eliza in Viola Tree's revival of 
Pygmalion in 1920. 


If you knew the trouble those 
unlucky letters made for me you 
would understand a lot of thin{^. I- 
don't resret it; and it doesn't matter 

i. _ ® 


of the volume was a cautious and 
unexceptionable Berriard Shaw and 
Mrs Patrick Campbell: Their 

Correspondence (edited by Alan Dbnt, 
Golloncz, 1952). 


as it got you out o^our difficulties 
for a moment; but O Lord, Stella, it 


Stella’s descendants withheld from 

E ublication the letters which dealt with 
er disastrous second marriage to 


Anglo-American artistic circle whk* 
met in an upstairs room at the cE! 
Blanc cafd in Montparnasse, i feriju ' 
ground for ideas and characteri In 
Maugham novels. Kelly himself wu 
the original of Uwson in 0/Himi 
Bondage . 


mustn't happen again until we are 
both dead. Then we can be added to 


George Cornwallis- West, ten years her 

1 ‘unior, who married her in 1914 nAer 
lis divorce from Jennie Churchill and 


Kelly remained one of Maughutfi 
closest friends and In ^ 


Heloise and Abelard and all the rest 
of them ... 


Stella, impecunious and alone, had 
no such inhioitions; cash present in the 
hand was of more moment than 
posthumous romantic fame. “The 
other day a publisher valued the letters 
at £10,0o0 and the publishing rights at 
£^,000'', she wrote to Shaw on July 
14, 1931. “What arrangements can we 
make, you and 1? You know I am to be 
trusted." With anmie evidence of her 
trustworthiness, ^aw cabled back: 
“Publication impossible. Sell letters 
keeping copies u you must but after 
Terry and Harris neither I nor the 
market can bear any more." Shaw was 
determined that the letters should not 
be published in full until after hts and 
Charlotte's deaths, but he was 


they indulged in some teasing kissing 
ana cuddlinc in an amichair by the fire. 


and cuddling in an amichair by the fire. 
Shaw was infatuulcd: 


Their Aercest running battles were 
fought over Stella's attempts to turn 
Shaw's love letters to her into cash, 
first using them to spice her memoirs, 
tlien trying to sell them for publication. 
At flrst Shaw, visualizing n few 
innocuous passages, offered to help; 
but when he realized the full extent of 
Stella's intended revelations he was 


deserted her in 1919. Apart from the 
coyly teasing note mentioned above, 
they relate to her second husband’s 
cruelty and her reaction to Shaw's 


correspondence, mainly datiiu tat 
1904-20, Maugham discussed ols mg 


exploitation of her experiences as 
Orinthia in The Apple Cart: “it was 


agonizing - 1 am not yet old enough to 
look bacK on it as a joke", she wrote; 
and on July 12, 1929: “You hit below 
the belt' when you juule with gossip 
about my dead son; (t damns you as 


nothing else can . . Stung, Shaw 
noted in pencil on the margin that he 


professional successes and difficultki 
including those with The Masldei! 
rejected at the instance of a shocked 
partner of Methuen’s who read h nd 
countermanded its publicatlosi 
although it was already set up in type* 
and mth The Explorer - anouin 
cynical attempt at potboiliDg, thlslinu 
on the Kipling band-wagoo. MBughm 
worshipped money out wu bHI 
capable of Meging in the procen, 
writing to iul^ of The Explorer oi 


noted in pencil on the margin that he 
was thinking of “two reprobates, sons 
of beautiffif actresses", not of Stella’s 


wniing TO Neny or tne txplortr oi 
March 25 , 1907 :“lvomited^lyBt&, 
exalted sentiments that iisuea 


Beo, “thou^he too was not a Vicar of 
Wakefield.^ink what itis for a boy to 
have such a mother?" And so the 
punching and counter-punching 
continued until the protagonists were 
eighty-three and seventy-four. The 
letters were finally sold, as he wished, 
for the benefit of her grandson whom 
he called the “Lora Chancellor" 
(£7,560 to Christopher Wood). 


And I love you for ever and ever, 
Stella. And 1 agree that 

when you arc well wc shall he Mr. 
Bernard Shnw and Mrs. Patrick 


appalled - “You say you will behave 
like a perfect gentleman", he wrote 
furiously. “Well, n gentleman does not 


generous enough to send Stella’s 
letters back to her so that she could sell 
the complete correspondence for the 
benefit of her grandchildren. Mrs Pet, 
however, predeceased him, dying 
impoverished at Pau in 1940, aged 
seventy-two, alone but for the last and 
best-loved of her tiny dogs. 
Moonbeam, “and ' it la my 
desire", she stipulated in her will, 
“should the copyright be free or 

E iimission obtained . . . that the 
ernard Shaw letters . . . should be 


Campliell; for Stella means only 
Stelln: but Mrs. Patrick Campbell 


Stelln; but Mrs. Patrick Campbell 
will mean my treasure, my (iarling. 
my belovco, adored, ensainted 
friend of my very soul. Oil, before 

K du go, my Stella, I clasp you lo niy 
cart “with such a strained purity‘s 


Stella re.sponded to these effusions by 
calling him “Joey" after the clown in 
ihe pantomime , but, as far as Shaw was 
concerned, the purity of his designs 
became ever more strained until at 


Sandwich, in August 1913, he 
appeared at Stella's hotel intent upon 
secuction. Stella, who had already 


seduction. Stella, who had already 
slammed the door in Ihe face of his 


kiss and tell; so that settles that". 
Neither of the two parties were 
"nature's gentlemen"; Shaw's scruples 
arose from his fear of his wife’s 
reactions. Charlotte Shaw did not like 
Mrs Campbell and was easily roused to 
fury on the subject; her husband 
descended to minutiae in the cuts 
which he demanded to avert her wrath. 
From a typescript copy of passages to 
be cut from the memoirs it appears (hat 
the excisions included such apparently 
uncontroverslal stuff as his report from 
Bad Kissitigen on July 3, 1912, that 
Charlotte and her sister “slept heavily" 
and that Charlotte was worried about 
her weight. All his precautions, 
however, came to nothing when the 


their lips, & my hair stood on end Bt the. 
delicacy of their sense of tmoour”, || 
that year Kelly painted the object ofhli 
friend’s happiest heterosexual lofe, 


kept Kosie's identity secret all hii Ills; 
Kelly was the first to reveal U, under 
conaitions of the strictest secrecy, to 


The sale also included a major and 


largely u^blished collection of 
letters by Somerset Maugham to his 
friend, the painter Sir Gerald Kelly. 
Kelly, a handsome Irishman of 


the writer Richard Cordell io 19J9: 
“AH 1 know is that they a very 
happy love affair together", he wrote, 
“And' then after a while I thiol 
Maugham became aware of her 
pronuscuous nature. WhethertheyjuX 


E ublished In an independent volume to 
e entitled 'The Love Letters of 


be entitled 'The Love Letters of 
Bernard Shaw to Mn Patrick 
Campbell! so that all who may read 
them will realize that the friMdship 
was 'L'amiiH amouratse'." Twelve 


years after her death the 
correspondence was published but 
Stella still did not get her way. The title 


considerable artistic talent and 

interesting bohemian associations, first 
met Mau^ara in the summer of 1904. 
Maugham, according to his 

biographer, Ted Morgan, took to him 
at once; not only b^ecause he was 
unconventional and an artist but also 
because he was short like himself. 
Maugham took a generous interest in 
Kelly, loading him with artistic and 
practical advice and even funding his 
trip to Burma in 1908. In return the 
gregarious Kelly introduced him to the 


quarrelled and quarrelled, m wfaetba 
he left her, or sne left him, 1 neither 


know nor care. She was one of tbemog 
delightful women I have ever knowB.I 


thou^ her wonderftiily beautiful bd 
she had one failing.’^ Kelly painied 


she had one failing. • Kelly pauued 
several portraits of Maugaam «be 
might have married “Roile", but (n 
that weakness. Instead MBUgbtt 
married Syrie Wellcome and the Inctt 
of that tortured marriage are leen k 
this correspondence in the form of i . 
fierce tirade against her. Tbecotle^ 
was bought, a^n by Cbrislopw 
Wood, for £6,m 
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Arthur among his peers 


Norman Page (Editor) 

Tennyson: Interviews and 

Recollections 

202pp. Macmillan. £17.50. 

0 35 28740 1 

Genius can coexist with, and as it were 
make use of, any kind of personality; 
^t that personality must somehow be 
experienced - "burned through" in 
Keats's phrase - in the productions of 
genius. In the case of Mozart, Raphael, 
or Shakespeare, it is hard to know 
whether the personality through which 
genius emerged was present in any 
sense to the artist himself. But in 
general the artist makes a conscious 
and cunning use of what he knows 
himself to be like. Goethe exploits his 
own shamelessness, Thomas Mann his 
own portentousness - characteristics 
which in a man without genius would 
be merely and comicaily common- 
place. "My writings may be genteel", 
wrote Pusnkin to a lady-friend, "but 

I -A .n.lM.. Tl.m 


my heart is completely vulgar.^' Hie 
dazzling play of that vulgarity 
trnnsflgures and personalizes every- 
. thing he wrote. 

Self-acceptance and self-experience 
are more important to genius than self- 
knowledge. Pushkin's awareness of 
Mozart, subtly expressed in that little 
dramatic gem Mozart and Salieri 
(blown up into crude travesty in Peter 
Shaffer's play Amadeus) shows exper- 
ience of the self converted instantly 
into art before it becomes self- 
knowledge. Such knowledge, like 
aesthetic delight, is left to the 
audience. Genius is able to exploit 
Usdf in whatever form that self 
happens to take > good, bad or merely 
banal- most usually a mixture of each; 
but when a worthless or odious self 


poets, Tennyson and Browning, who 
resembled each other more than they 
contrasted. In both there was total 
disjunction between their literary 
powers and their personal selves. On 
occasion Browning implicitly claims 
kinship wjth Shakespeare: who did not 
"unlock his heart" in the Sonnetsor any- 
where else, and would have ben "the 
less Shakespeare" if he had. But this 
misses the point entirely, as Henry 
James must have realizea. For James 
there was an unbridgeable gap be- 
tween the Browning or the poems and 
the Browning of the dinner-table. 
James, like Shakespeare himself, lived 
in and through what he wrote; 
Browninjg lived outside it. In invoking 
the Shakespeare of the Sonnets he 
mistook anon^ity for non-presence: 
Shakespeare (s present in his sonnets, 
James in his novels, as neither 
Browning nor Tennyson are in their 
poems. 

This strikes one very much in 
reading Norman Page's delightful 
collection of memoirs and recollec- 
tions. In meeting genius people are 
usually surprised and disappointed. 


John Bayley 

His vanity, so open and childlike, 
was transposed in art at the level of u 
social ana historical fantasy. In 1867 he 
told the Irish poet William AlUnghum 
that the Arthur epic had been "nil in 
my mind" and could have been done 
without any trouble, had it not been for 
Sterling's sceptical review in the 
Quarterly of the “Morte d’ Arthur” 
pilot piece. "The king is the complete 
man, the knights arc the passions". 
James Knowles was told much the 
same thing. This dismissive explana- 
tion suggests at a deep level a much less 
conscious image of himself os Arthur, 
presiding at the dessert table among a 
goodly fellowship of noble knights. 
The poet as Arthur holds the secret of 
romance but takes no part in the 
adventures, knowing also the sad end 
of the story and the passing in the 


on a pictorial form, as so often with worth the "egotistical sublime", ana 
I'ennyson - the poet seeing himself as thiswassometliingTennyson could not 
others see him. Remarkably touching do. But paradoxically because he could 
this can be, as in the lines on the dying not do it, because he made purely 


Arthur: 

looking wistfully with wide blue eyes 
As in a picture 

which like so much in the Idylls is 
incongruous with its subject but niehly 


do. But paradoxically because he could 
not do it, because he made purely 
external sounds and pictures, longings 
and emotions, he had a more 
democratic following and was a more 
popular poet than Wordsworth could 
nave been. Even his most elevated 


incongruous with its subject but highly , oeen. bven ms most eiewM 
congruous with the childlike image of '* ™®Hy poetj^ of 

Tennyson-Arlhur, rapt in a succession SS^r** 


lennyson-ArmuT, rapt in a succession j i„ j . j u- . . * 

of marvellous sounds and pictures. 

William Allingham fondly recalls him 

peering at a great golden gorsc-bush Invitation to Maunre, 

taller than himself: "I have the picture which he said were whaMhe French call 
in my mind."Thepicturegoeswith the belle comma la prose . 
single line unit, and also with the There is a sense in fact in which all 
pondered accuracy, which can be Tennyson's characteristic effects are as 
either immediate or arcane. H. D. "beautiful as prose", as beautiful, say, 
Rawnsley reporu that Tennyson had gs the best sentences in Madame 


"Can this really be the man wno? . . 
etc, etc. Everyone who met Tennyson, 
and most people did, was enthralled by 
the fact that this so obviously was the, 
great man who had written the poems.' 
The paradox is instructive. Besides, 
Tennyson was so overwhelmingly 
present physicaily. lliose immense 
hands with their blunt fingers, the huge 
palm soft as velvet. With most writers 
intercourse is in the head, one 
.communicates on the page; but with 


barge. Tennyson's passionate oelief in 
ana hope or immortality (“If I didn't 
.believe in that, I’d go down immed- 
'lately and jump off Richmond 
Bridge") found its chief image in the 
idea of rescue by water. 

More Important, perhaps, he came 
alive In company: it was the justi- 


been asked “times out of mind" what 
he meant by the lines In Maud, 

For her feel have touched the meadows* 
And left the daisies rosy 
ond had explained impatiently that a 
lady's dress brushing over the flowers 
reveals the red fringe of their undcr- 
pclals. Very true. 1 nc birds who cried 


.1 “Mnud Maud Maud Maud” In the high 

1)^* pocti7, as hallgarilen were of course rooks, as nc 
the fellowship was for the persona of scorSully told a gushing girl who 
Arthur; and again one is stuck by the were nightingales. But 

contrast with such a poet as Kents, Rawiwley cauglit him on thi line in 7/i 
whose personality is nnniandni and Memorlam: "nits by the sea-blue bird 


Bovary, His own favourite line, 
refened to in several conversations, 
was ‘Hlio mellow olizcl fluted frdm the 
elm", which is not only nootistically 
perfect but perfectly mimetic of the 
sound described. Yet It has none of the 
mysterious Inner life of great poetry, 
the life, for Instance, that transforms 
the blackbirds “of Oxfordshire and 
Gloucestershire" at the end of Edward 


whose personality is immandni and 


Thomas's “Adicstrop". When Tenny- 
son told Rawnsley that the pubuc 
"would huve been just as pleased if I 


iits by the sea-blue bird 


Tennyson by pressing the flesh. The 
composer Sr Cnarles Villiers 
Stanford, who knew Tennysoa in later 
life, is especially eloquent about this: 

what was most remarkable about 
him was his hand. Massive and large, 
with long broad fingers square to the 
tips, anaa softness of the palm which 
was always a surprise. It felt like a 
cushion of soft velvet, which fitted 
itself to evere cranny of the hand It 
pressed. It always seemed to me the 
outward and visible sign of his noble 
nature. 

Stanford also remarks ou the raven- 
black hair "without a strehk of white in 
h" that Tenn^on kept to the end of his 
life. Can that really be so? Wasn't there 
a bottle of dye or tinting substance at 
hand? In earlier life after all, and to his 
friends' amusement, he had paid a 
professional lady to pull out dead hairs 
at ten shillings a time. 


in some discomposure, and he 

« remained silent while Rawnsley 

P*? *"^”5*1,?^ propounded the ludicrous idea that he 

left about his friend was “He ought !i,ust have meant a blue-tit, which 

always to hare lived amona gentlemen unquestionably flits. "Make it a tit 

W,- «>{ al* then'', said Tehnyson smiling, “though 

ru tu rarely needs to lire j.^ave told many people that U wu a 

kingfisher." 

If W. F. Rawnsley reports correctly, aU such anecdotes emphasize the as 

Tennyson was hunselt aware of a were conversational aspect of his 


concentrate and carry to the limit and 
beyond. What distinguiahed such 
robust writers from the “nasties’* of 
today is precisely their teUailce on the 
truth of their penonallties. Contem- 
porary artificen of fantasy, technicians 
of the pornographic day-aream/do not 
possess one, or at least do not reveal 
one. They are professionals who do not 
known how to put themselves whole 
into what they write. They lack the 
deep Instinct of coincidence. 

And it is this which was also lacking 
in our two greatest nineteentb^ntury 


had written “tlic merry blackbird sang 
among the trees", he was quite wrong. 
The public may not understand the 
Intimacies of poetry but they know a 
perfect thing when they hear and see it , 
and most Tennyson effects, 
particularly the later ones, are public, 
and taken to the public's heart tor this 


like that. 

If W. F. Rawnsley reports correctly, 

.Tennyson was himself aware of a 

was something shared. 

the Idylls, but he did not identify with The point about conversation is that it 
•Arthur, quoting Lancelot’s reply to says nothing of importance but creates 
Elune's brother, who had callM him the communal feel, the art practised 
."the great Lancelot ; together when there is nothing to say, 

in me there dwells and it was a locular observation of 
No greatoess, save it be some rsMff Tennyson that for all be was a fine poet 


Wilfred Ward has a dcli^tful 
account of Tennysoft reading ^'Vast- 
ness" before publishing it in Mac- 
millan's Magazine. 

Love for the maiden crowned with 
marriage, . - 

No regret for aught that has been. 

Debtless competence, comely child- 

ren, 

Happy household, sober and clean. 

HU hearers smiled very visibly at the 

last words, Tennyson looked up. 


touch 

■ Ofgieatnessiokaowwelllainnbtgreiii; • 
There is the nuo 

- pointing to the.kihgi, "When I wrote 
that", said Tennyson, "I was thinking 
of myself and Wordsworth." Rawnsley 
rightly calls it a fine compliment, but 
elsewhere In the poem there is oo 
doubt with whom the poet naturally 
. identifies: and the identification takes 


he had nothing to say, and must beg 
themes of bis mends, it is an odd form 
of egalitartahUoi only found - in 


hieratic sodelies, herorworahippeni 
at the found table. Onecouldspeculate 
that Tennyson's absolute recognition 
of Wordsworth's greatuess arose from 
the fact that .Woiwworth could turn 
the whole , of nature and thought, 
feeling and perceptlod,' into Words- 


"Why are you laqgblng?" he asked. 
"If we laui^ed perltaps others might 
laugh"i was ventured. 

"Tnie", he said, and closed hisbook. 
Nexi day he called us, and read as 
follows 

' Household happiness, gracious chitdrcif, 

. .Debtless' competence, gplden'-rn'ean, 

"Next day he called us" te the authentic 


Marcel Proust 


A Study In the Quality of Awareness 
EDWARD J. HUGHES . 

Prousfs work may someOmea otter a picture of Inlelleclual ' 

. confidence, but not enough haa been said about the crlsla of. 
hypenensiilvliy In many of his oharactera, eapeolBtiy the haifatof 
of A fe fddwroha. 'nk aiudy highlights several negleotsd areas 
of Prouefe novel, end oflere a major reappraisal oihla view of 
. human Bwareneea. . ' . ElOJOnet 


the Idiom of the Time 

Thd Writing^ of Henry Green, . 

Rodiiemq^ 

' .Henry Qiaea (1805-74)' wrote nine technically outstanding 
noveb end an autobiographical text. While previous crtUca hove 
; ^eed.on alyliellbe, tMmatlo unity, or the poetlos of the novel, ■ 
w Mengham coneldefe Green's wrlflm in relation to cultural 
. hwfy - the late 1030s, Muhidh, Uie 
MmoblHeaUQn, and the prbepeol of totalllarlaniem. ' ei8.60 net 


Aiigiistlne on Evil 


0.'R.:'EVAN8' •••.•• 

Augiiejiiie, pwKebs the most Irfiportant and widely read Filter of 
{w Churof), flreVbdo^econcemed the proUeiri of evlUn 
hla boyhbod end thle preocoupallbri remained with hirn through- 
oOt hh We; TWe.Well-wfitMland evocative study Ibllowa his , 
1FSB8 loWetdS e sdutlon; and considers.the Influent of hie 

• '• ' . •'.•I-. El6.00net: 


The Holy Greyhound 

Gulnefbrt, Heeler of Children since the Thirteenth Century *' 
JEAN-CUUDE SCHMITT 
TrahslaMiby. MARTIN THOM y 


THOM' ' 

me legSnd of a dog whioh la unluBtly'kilted by He master in 
error, after It had defended hie diild from attack by a snake or 
wolf, appears in several cultures of IndOrEuropean origiri. This . 
book concentrates on one local manffealation of the .legend: a . . 
eiiH among the peasants of the Dombee, north of Lyons. ■ 

■ ■■ " ■ ..';E2Q.OO net 

Cuditidgo Studfee In Oral and LReiate Cutture 6 . 

CoiniblioallQn wUh tho Malapn dee Sefenoee 

Henry fitiibbe/: Rqdteaii, : i , ■ ^ ,|j 
^protesmim$m^riiid:;ih»^ 

Ediiy EhgllgMeriihent 

JAMES a JACOB : . 

Henry Sfebbe (1632^76) -daseicfel, pblernldd.phyaldM^ 

-toaobffer end the most ImtMrtahlorHIoQftheBerfy.F^fBl Social 

- has never hed a biography. This sfuify fills that gatL forces a k 

lelnlerpreialiCHi of the controversy bslW^ , Stubbs, end the 

. Ro^'Soolety, end shorn how radlosl pntestentim iyivlved . . 

the Resforatfon toVe-einerge Intha fbim'of rodioaiyVhbg^ 

^ £f9.Sp-net 

Family Forms In Historic 
Europe 

^SaferSItorv ROBIN ^ 

' theme Is ifis extent to which the .opmpbdtlon • ' 

dbmesHe groiip, the hduaehpw.. ipiewnced by wflai, • 


The Gambrldge: Economic 
History of India 

Volume 2: a 1757-a 1970 
Edited by DHARMA KUMAR and MEGHNAD OESAl 
This volume coven the period Irom the ealabOehment of British 
rule to Ita lermlnattoni with edioguee on foe post-Independence . 
period. In on attempt to syntnesw the. eteadilyjncraaslng 
volume of reeearoh in this fleldg.lhla Hbfory bnnge togefoer foe . 
wottc of seholera in many dlscipllnea to proride a corispectus of ■ . 
prasenl HribWiedge vyhlcn Will long stand as an euthoriiative work 
'of r^ren^'.' .. ; EMJOOnet 

Newhpapei(back- ‘ 


:jym^;?anir Theory 

Anfhropolo]^ ■ • 

J. 8KORUP8KI 

'The cUfflciiltleB of the' awnboltsra posittoh lead the author to a 
paitIMlariy tnlerestlng decusslon of the nature and meaning of 
rlhjv 00(8, and here Skqrupsld ranges over a wider tenttory, wlfo 
leHngekonnDleefrDrtt fop ntoal end cerernonleeof contemporary > 
,Ntot.-.'' • . . Nwsoddy 

. Paperback efi.85 net 

ttie Young Heoeiiahs 

;An Anthptociy ^ ■ 

^Bdlled.by'l- ST^EUWOH^ 

1116 Ybtir^ Hagellen mqyament woe 'marked by internal - 
,dHferejYoes; end few qf Hegel'e portloular phltoaophlcal bettefs 
rMialned uncMiehoiM.^;^ firat enthefiogy, in En^eh: of wft- : 
iMs.by Young HegeHene ehoviff that this common dround to this • 
Mveralfy wavan to the Iwms end itiefobd ofHsgere 

pfilkMOphy, bfferliig ihe.DOselbilRy of ■ total referhiatlbnbliiien 
'shd'hfeVifdrid/.''>'.;.'!.' - Ha'rd'eoifore £89J0 net - 
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l^gly touch, Arthur among his peers, voice, Tennyson with his deep drawl. Tennyson riding Maud, a drawim 
Ine rernoval of the clean and sober rising into an impatient falsetto when made ai Brownit^'s house by D. G. 
houuhold (unrecorded, Incidentally, put out; Gladstone arguing: Tennyson Rossetti in September J855; from 
in Ch^topher Ricks*s variorum) putting in a prmudice. . . Gladstone David Piper's Hie Image of the 
snows Tennyson’s instinct, at that mil of facts. Tennyson relying on Poet: British Poets and their Por- 
t impressions; both of them humorous, traits (219pp. Oxford: Clarendon 

whtcn preferred things to be gracious but the one poHsbed and delicate in Press. £17.56. 0 19 817365 2). 


9 u 


shows Tennyson 5 instinct, at that full of facts. Tennyson relying on Poet: British Poets and their Por- 
t impressions; both of them humorous, traits (219pp. Oxford: Clarendon 

whtcn preferred things to be gracious but the one poHsbed and delicate in Press. £17.56. 0 19 817365 2). 

and golden. Allingham. perhaps the repartee, the other broad and coarse - ■ ^ . 

most discerning of the admirers, and grotesque”. In suong contrast to .^e disaoDearance of a Ions ooem on 

ronfesi^ that he read. ‘•Vastness” Tennyson, Gladstone’s manner ’’gives 
without a^ sense of gam”, but was him the appearance of thinking loo m 

much about himself’. From the how he SSSl at a*M 
Flight’ , written fifty years earlier, and recollections emeraes a ouite different V® 5?] ®5_! j 


iiiMi uisceramg or ine aomirers, and grotesque”. In sUong contrast to .^e disaoDearance of a Ions ooem on 
ronfesi^ that he read. ’’Vastness" Tennyson, Gladstone’s manner ’’gives 
without a^ sense of gam”, but was him the appearance of thinking loo 


a much less overt 
poetry. 


ty years earlier, and recollections emerges a quite different 
Ily public piece of sense from the usual one of the 


adjective ’Tennysonian”, which as 


at four in the morning and answered a 
vagabond who demanded why a rich 
man should have a hundred pounds 


_ .V..* ...... k.:... ......j mail siiwuiu uavc a iiuiiuicu uuuiiua 

One of the best accounts of a and he only pennies. ”’If your father 

meeting with the great man is that of J® had left you JEIOO you wouldn’t give it 

Edmund Gosse; the scene was the example as occurring in 1853, but to someone else.’ He hadn’t a 
Kulpture gallery at the British 

Museum. The anecdote shows whv such nintt.*r« 


He stood bare-headed among the -Tbnnvsonii 
Roman emperors, every in^ as nnhiic niam 
imperlaMookingasthe best of them, nostaloia al 
He stood [here eppraeched SX* 
hlm.veryslill.withslightlydropping . 


h«'K,^d onr« as rj S rwTitew'i’e 
1845, in a letterfrom Elizabeth Barrett xh* amen/irtfA ehnii* ® «?»*' 

to Miss Milford. For the Victorisas 

“Tfennvsonian” sisnified a sort of PP*‘P®S Ireland, on both of 
public^plangMcy, the voice of poelii 

nostalgia given the seal of official *P®** Tennyson. 


eyelids, and made no movement, n5 ^veraJ or me recoiiectjons tone 

gesture of approach. When I had and manner come across with jennywn^^^ 

been presented, and had shaken his ab*® fidelity, always accompanied by ®voiuuonis 

hand, he continued to consider me in ®‘® S mo4 

a silence which would have been Produced by childlike honestv. ®yen mp.r® 


produced by 
Compared witl 


■ Allingham also relates the single' 

he recollections lone interesting story in the book - 
? across with remark- Tennyson’s meeting with the 
ays accompanied by evolutionist Alfred Wallace, whom he 
of great charm admired, as many experts do today, 
childlike honesty. ®v®a than Darwin. The pair 


The busts were then inspected, poets remained on the outside of their 
Tennywn pausing before the famous art it was for opposite reasons: 
black Msalt head of Antinous and Tennyson because of his straight- 
remarkmg in his slow deep tones: ‘'Ah, forwardness and Browning through his 
this is the inscrutable BithynianI” All capacity to detach himself from every 
me best Blunts reveal this kind of situation. Browning would have been 


S **«■ and he her: but Brownliig'could never have aui-h i 

rather liked It." The childlike side sustained the poem’s moving, un- 

came out in ilw presence of Gladstone, deliberated images of kingship and of Sh5 ii! 'J?!’ “d 


more mysterious than spirit. 1 can 
conceive, in a way, what spirit Is, but 
not matter.” He also quizzed Wallace 
closely on the appearance of a tropical 
forest - what kinds of green? How 
many, if any, flowers? 

As in the case of Norman Page's two- 
wlume Interviews and Recollections of 
D. H. Lawrence, the great interest of 


who treated him as on,. yATs^monS r,S.Yvami!l!irTel‘ylm^^ 
recalls Q[ad,<ilone “with his rich Flexible rings true, whe^er 

The apocalypse and after 


why. 'The method gives a different 





Anthony Burgess- 

W. Warren Waqak 

Tern^ud Vlaloiu: The Literature of • 
Last Things 

Mlpp. Indiana University Press 
by International Book 
OistributorO. £14.70. 

0 252 35847 7 

We have had the end of the world with 
us ever since the world began, or 
nearly. As we are all solipsists, and all 
dfe, the world dies with us. Of course, 
^ suspect that our relicts are going to 
. live on, though we have no proof ^ it, 
and there is a poasibiliw, again un- 
provable, that the siin vrilFheart- 
[aaaly the morning after we have 

become disppsable - morphology, 
Terbaps It is rage at the proipiect of pur • 
ends (hat makes us want to extrapolate 
them'on to' the swirl of phenomena 
outside. . 

• When 1 Mmsa small 'Catholic boy.' 
living In the Middle Ages, the end or • 
the world wasllkely toeome any time: I . 
had sinned so much that the Day of' 
Judgment could not be much longer ■ 
delayed. But therp were peric^c 
dopmsd^ threats for Proleslantsjbo, 

. • u in 1927, (he year of fancy garters and 
the eclipse of the sun, when uie Sunday 
papers had double-page apocalyptii^ 
scare stories. I remember a sudden puff 
of smoke burstioK from a back 


literature about the end of the world 
(for it is almost entirely that: in Ulysses 
tne End of the World is a kilted octopus 
that siiw the Keel Row) lies In the 
point of view. There has to be some- 


body to witness if. Having refugees 
looldhg down on It from a space- 
ship la cheatli^, and so mi|^t be 
thought the bland narrative oiNovil 
Shale’s On the Beach if that narrative 
were not so impersonal, like some dim- 
witted archangel's chronicle. There Is a 
717-pau novel by Allan W. Eckert 
called The ffeb Theory ("You'd better 

S Ta only fiction”, aayi the blurb) in 
the weight of the polar ice<api ' 
causes the earth to capiize. ’This bu- 
happeued before, itatea (he President 
of the United States in his addira to 
the world, and it Is the duty of mankind 
to weaerve all knowledge to . that 
civilization can be reinitiated by the 
possible bandful of lurvivon. " *I 
therefore call on all aovemments and 
all people ~ V And then all the power 
wentoff . . .•4Wovertk«jiw/d.”So(he 
book ends, and deariy Allan W. 
■Eckert is still there with a typewriter. It 
won'tdo. , 

There never was a time when h 
would do. Not even .Charles Dickens, 
who worked la the white light of 
tKedcentric fiction, would have sent' 
the whole- ^rld.. up m. comic sbpn-' 
taneous- combfiatlon , and ended' 
With a resounding moral paragraph.' 
Mary Shelley, the -mother of contem-' 

rmrflrtf the'' 

in her 
el The, 

''a 


end of the world was for that; world 
without end was for the new faith. 

Ibe virtue of Professor Wagar's 
. . ** ^ ^as read so much 

rubbish, old and new. He is an 
academic- Ustorian and does not- have 
to wo^ about literary considerations: 
indMd, style would only get in the way 
of the vinon. He has read books we 


a „„ noria iiyuoi; 

Ifoul Anderson’s After Doomsday 
0962): Uod Daudet’s Xc iffpw? 

HAim tU I'an 2227 (1927). He has read 
caUed^pje Xarr Man, of 
which there ire a fair number, (hough 
be opes npt mention one that was verv 

is very, much a novel of the end with 

Smith 

IS shot the vision of eolleohve so Hp^ism 
*5® toWjy over, and the world as 
oWeetive jeallty wiU cease to exist. 

a.wrwswSE 

hjM fomscIfXt IS the •vision of stasis, 
pfjnelmpmilbility of change, that is So • 
foirifyihg, William Blake souddCred at 
hMven’B . semititemal . marble Md 


world views have a theory of 
catastrophe, some don't. That of the 
Enhghtenment did not, (hough the 
h^rquls de Sade and Malthus had 
visions springing out of theories of 
sexu^ity which, Tiy reason of the very 
atavism of their subject, had to admit 
catastrophe. .After the Enlightened 
CM* the Romantics, who abandoned 
w steodj^ate model of reality drawn 
from ^(hematics and mechanics and 
felt rather, In terras of 
vol^i«hanges, catastrophe for good 
or ill. They were succeeded by (he 
follo^rs or^mte and his doctrine of 
Without positivism there 
wuld hai^ been no MIU, Darwin, 
Spenw, Engels or Marx and, In 
Hterature 8cnulno or sub, no science 
"o Verne or 

H. 0. Wells. 

Since p^ltlvlsm Is, except in socialist 
states Rod departments of sociology, 


jMer^iy discredited t^ay, iiow is It 
that science fiction flourlsnes and by 
^0 writers, notobly Ballard and 

Asimnif Im ^1- _ . 


a’ i” Mvtuwi/ uiiiiaru ana 

flflK M regarded as the really 
significant imatfnatlve floresoeneo or 

suite®’ ^ be fhnt 

pr^lUonera of the form aroiiopolessly 
pid-faahloned and do not see how 
has changed since 1914. 
^rtalnly, in respect of the techniques 
,of modernism, ftiey 
2JP®e«*Mrbllndn®ss: tlieie is 

fer ?£? *® read 

for, the^fresbness or originality of his 

proclaims that 
writersilo --is clearly.already admitting 


of vision' ilud impoulb|6tt 
total and irreparable' ‘‘ 
which la an extrapdlsti 
individual's Inability to ^ 
death of consdousnesi. Sieq 
ardor, but death Ut^lvaM. 
Nothing, thou eUfar crotHetr 
shade, cannot be a condoteK 
the loweat order of .j 

It la (he fact that' 
covers only (ho lewsir W» , 
makes one unwiUiriK to eridW 
importonce to bis 
Kermode sow, in hii 7?k w 
Ending, that what 

f mblic cndlime bad fo^ > 
mmaiiontizcd . ■ • 
an Individual’a death w ^ 
personal crisis or of walffll.BTg 
waiting for Godot.” '4*1 ®fj 
surely out of opjer. Tlw 
world Is, alns, a very trfvldW 
Henry James nod wrltlM * 
fl group of peojile awaiting 
an EiigiiaU cbuntry-housei 
with personal relaUODiJ' 
rendered the finri 
Irrelevant, the mefo bliflyjj 
poge after the end not of 
story. When Wagar wlWf “ 
Retl 5 /iow, Soutnwoldi 
Bowl, Spitz's 
Vidal's Kalki, ^ 

Cradle, Geofgo'i Dr 
RedAlenJ.Moon'iC 

mnfc, d)«Vs 


Roshwald?a 

eleolronic gamisi. .Thejr 
that face tis - the desut i , 
the population explw9?» 


.;0i' 

t’ei' 
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The godly community 


Christopher Hill 


inherited and strove to redeem had 

- a(fga,jy been betrayed by an effete 

Patrick Collinson episcopate, the puppets of a corrupt 

TO. RelliEloD of ProtestanUi corrupting court”. He produces 

4?® tn Pfioiish ^ndstv ISSO- arguments antfevidencc On both sides, 

m Church in English Society 1559- 

„ . . regards Laud as "the greatest calamity 

297pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. ever visited upon the English church’ . 
£1750. The Laudlans subverted this broad 

0 19 S2266S 3 ecumenical church and "inverted what 

— the religious majority believed to be 

Patrick Collioson is one of our finest *he true prfer of things” by wfor^g 
u:, Tfc- ceremonial practices and docinnes 


lowing fifteen years; or whether on of others than to generalize himself, twenty of the populotion was 
the contrary the Church which Laud Occasionally he resorts to special “Christian indeed”. Others were less 
inherited and strove to redeem had pleading here. Alan Cveritt’s optimistic. "The earth is full of such 
already been betrayed by an effete intriguing suggestion that it is "not atheists" wrote preacher after 
episcopate, the puppets of a corrupt fanciiurMo see a connection between preacher. Those who look the church 

the spread of itinerant merchants and and its religion seriously were 
the rise of Independency is not refuted relatively few. Collinson gives ample 
by pointing out that “not all gadders to evidence that "a multitude” probably 
sermons were small private irnders and came lochiirch very rarely. Is ^'astrong 
not all merchant men listened to disposition towaras obedience” quite 
sermons". Frefessor Everilt never the right phrase for all members oi this 
suggested anything so foolish, society? In 1640, when the episcopal 
Simlarly, Keith ^ghtson's fertile church lost the support of the state. 


disgraced. 


Grindai, another 


sermons u 
not all I 
sermons", 
suggested 


hrsVoriaiTs: ' His The Elizabethan .9°®*""® 

ST Mavmeni and hi, life of which ‘‘the religious inyonty' Ihourfi 
.BfoMiBhAH smacked of popery. This view of th 
le Enslii 


>^chbishop Grindai are estabUshed smacxeo or po^ry. i nis view o me 
dSS' and he has amplified them in history of the English church will not 
aassiM, WIU I p please Anglo-Cathobcs, but it would 

fSS5«ofI979 he”S«a\ri^ ^®''® commended itself to late 

of seventeenth-century dissentere, who 

*iLS?;.Tn^ ^ ■ saw themselves as the true descendants 

abetban and Jacobean society. Jacobean bishops. 

His view Is that In these two reims Laud as a s^ismatic who 
the Church of England was a broadly irreparably divided a united church, 
based Calvinist institution in which ' j.u. 

there were many mansions. There was Collinson does a good job m 
room for those who wanted reforms ^abililatlng Elizabethan and 


suggestion of a congruence between it collapsed. A passionately patriotic 
Puritan' ideas and the need which Proteslaniism survived, unchallenge- 
parishdlites-facedbyuncmployment, able, all through the 1640s and 
vagabondage and squatting - lelt for 1650s; but nobody seems to have 
social discipline, is not refuted by missed bishops much. An episcopal 
pointing out that "the godly also church does not seem to have been a 
Included ’some relatives humble necessary concomitant of "the reli- 
villagers' ”. Of course: tne Labour gion of protestanis”. 

Party today contains some 


included ’some relativew humble 
villagers' ”. Of course: tne Labour 
Party today contains some 
millionaires, and the Tory party some 
working men. But this does not make 
sociological analysis of the English 
party system impossible. 

Collinson is rlahtlv anxious to avoid 


favourite of the Kentish gentre, had 
been before him. They returned with a 
vengeance under Laud. Gentry 
patronage of Puritans against bishops 
dates back to the middle of Elizabeth's 
reign: the Earl of Leicester was a 

E atron of such an alliance. Forty years 
Iter the Duke of Buckingham flirted 
with the same idea: but by then it was 
too dangerous. Attempts at social 
reform by "an energetic alliance of 
Puritan magistracy and ministry” were 
repeatedly frustrated under James. 
The alliance was, in Collinson's 
revealing phrase, "on index of 
instability”. 

Collinson quotes leaders of 
emigration to New England who 
fearedin 1629-31 lhBl"Godisgoinafrom 
England". But not only reti^ous 


But my main uneasiness about Col- 
Unson's impressive book relates to 
"the church in English society”. If you 
look at the history of Parliament in 
isolation. It is easy to portray a happy 
co-existence of crown and Commons 
throughout the reigns of Elizabeth and 


leaders said such things, and not only 
after the advent of Laud. Sir Simonds 
D'Ewes In 16^ was making of ”a 
hoped-for rebellion”. One reason for 

S ince of the Elizabethan and 
an church may have been (he 
inefficiency which permilted many of 
the Puritan practices which Collinson 
describes. James 1 has been praised for 
his laziness, in contrast with his son's 
unfortunate devotion to duty; so Laud 
was in many ways onW doing more 
effectively wnat Whitgin and Bancrof) 
vrould have liked to do. Demonological 
explanations of historical change arc 
rarely satisfactory, whether the demon 
be Laud, Stalin, the Gang of Four or 
General Oaltieri. 

But we must end with this book’s 
virtues. Professor Collinson's ability to 
enter into the consciousness of 
Elizabethan and Jacobean churchmen, 
his vast learning, his deep, humanity, 
his scrupulous fairness (my criticisms 
derive almost exclusively from 
evidence which he presents), his 
courtesy to those with whom he 
disagrees - in ail these he is a model. 
V^at a Jacobean bishop he would have 
madcl 


XUUIII iUI wtiw «*•••• amw****** Y C i ■ i . ^ . . . iiw xjt viufrii niiw wwijausve*# 

which would take England further Jacobean bishoos. Toby Matthew, errore of hindsight, notto read back throughout the reigns of Elizabeth and 

‘ away from Rome os wen as for those Jacobean Archbishop of Yor^ who nto his period our knowledge of social James until it was broken by a series of 

■ whoitresscdcontinulty.evenforthose guilty of simony, church- breakdown which led to civil war in accidents, including foreign war and 

i who thought episcopacy existed by jobbing; and ‘ sedulous and sustuned «42. But liteqtherswith this laudable thcpersonalityofCfiarlesLIfyoulook 

k divine right. pursuit of promolioi^ sMms an mtentloa, he falls into the croposUc at Elizabethan drama in isolation, it is 

„ t «su«e manu uopromising Candidate. Yet CoHinson error of p aring down forebodings of 

j "’""y sh^ that for nearly forty years 

I examnles of congreBational and w_*«i,Aaat a«r*Bieh»H n<>ni-iu fhrii; 


easy to see its decline coming through 
the accidents of Shakespeare’s 
retirement and the increasing Isolntion 
of the court from the rest of society. If 


, iroiNsor »-oiiins^ uvM i v shows that for nearly forty years “a storm coming towards our church", the accidents of Shakesnearc's 

Suffld vrorshfl Matthew preached nearly forty expreaed by Joseph Hall as early M IStiremcnl and the increasing isSlation 

Aft SnK aSirS^^ sermons a year, fravelling painfully aft 1^2. Similarly he seems to me to pay of the court from the rest of society. If 

^ SmSiv of iSt Puritans wiSSti attention to the signficance of look at the church In isolation, you 

^ eommumty mc«t Puntus wtnout because Matthew s the large numbers who separated from can blame evervthine on Laud Bui 

^ ff£rorih?fcw^eas^?D^ w hli K®®®>»>®8 **‘"7 happened to survive, the church long before the days of jf you look at aKuhree together, the 

ivfSSi.?hii? thai catholic S Hew m^y, more bishops seem mute Uud. Collinson emphasius that there coincidence in time is striklS- Pcrliaps 

^ hKoMleSS and ingtoriqus onW becauro of our was a ’’profound veneration for order there were strains throughout the 

f sLiTna! dSve the^ ignorance? The educational level of and a strong dispi»iiion towords whole of society in what ColRnson calls 

1 pbadieacej \Aera,whaaan^ •■pre-ravplution.n England'-, which 


ronsclences drove \bom to reparate iJe clergy generally Improved In these obedience”. W 

tw) reSus, in response to rising It break down? 
. tor^Mof^leon^ g^l„pattonal standards among the laity - 

in the New World rather thu Protestant demands for Already und 

^ the ecumenical church which Gilllnson nrftttrhina Puntan preachi 

so lovingly describes.) " pointed out tin 

> The theology of the church Was a By ending In 16W. as Colljnron cities” religion 
inodiBedCalviniBm.fromArchbishops admits, he runs the risk of "Idealizing stock and mat 
Orindal, Whitgift and Abbott and a the pre-Laudian situation and oT natural immnatl 
^ tUainly Calvinist or ^aslian episcopate minimizing the tenrioos and Robert Prick a 
down Ihrou^ a largely Cambridge- potentially destructive anomalies", was to “abhor 
educated parochial mergy. ^Hinson But that is on the last page. The Collinson rigi 
/ asks "whether, by the 1620s. the questionhehaitofareis.mydidt^ 


epi^pate had reached a plateau of Mmirable cbuith break down? JHfc 


Already under Elizabeth the great 
Puritan preacher William Perkins had 
pointed out that in ’’great towns and 
cities” religion was made "a mocking 
stock and matter of reproach". The 
natural indinatlon of the people, wrote 
Ifobert Prick at about the same lime, 
was to “abhor and loathe" the clergr. 
Collinson rightly dismisses Peter 
Laslett’s ’’extraordinary statement 
that 'all our ancestors were literal 


That would explain 
meticulously records, 


why, as he 
there were 


already tensions between bishops and 
gentry under Archbishops whitgift 
and Bancroft. Hiey relaxed under the 
easy-going Abbott, but he was soon 


: sodsi and political acceptabli^ and 
some effectiveness, in a Church 
■ 'eojoyina equilibrium, which 
; Archbishop Laud’s divisive and un- 


aad book Is so packed with detail, and he Christians all of the time' So when 
lucch knows so much, that it is difOcuU to be he speaks of "the religious majority” 
rbicb quite sure what his answer is. He seems wo are. entitled to ask who they were. 

I un- more concerned to refute what he sees .He quotes one leveafeentb-centuiy 

prea^r who thought only one In 


Archbiriiop Laud’s divisive »nH un- more concerned to refute what be sees 
popular policies destroyed b the fol- w the over-simpHfied generalizatiohs 

Howards without end 


Atm Beattie 

THE aURNlNG HOUSE 

“Ann BeattJe’s work has a quality of aerate cosnpasaion for 
the fragfl.B permanence of people torother,” 

Ananw Slnctalr, The TImea 

"Elegant and well written." Nicholat B&sf, Financial TImea 


i John Aveling 

^ John Martin Robinson 

y The Dukes of Norfolk: A 
: Oulnceatennial History 

Wpp. Oxford University Press. 


^£12.». - , . 

^•0 19 215869 4 , 

II ^ ’ 

i , The pukes of Norfolk is welcome on a 
many ' counts. John Martin 

^v^blnson was brave to eater a field 
avT®^ today few would dare to tread, 
vntll recently the family histories of 
peers were a happy hunting-ground for 
histonans; bow/ whea the 
sr^ves are betfoc boused, catalogued 
i„ ud open to students, the ground U 
V,; bcresungly crissVerossed with fences 
up by academic specialists who have 
STtiuived Into it. 'Ilieir r^n^ techniques 
exploitation have •• uncrovered 
^wwerto unsuspected^ depths, ob- 
^^^^riues, eonmlexities and prob- 
^bbson, boweverr 
across this dang^us terrain 
;^„^tefaUy ; arid competently. He 
R. .provides; the first mooem, '.thorough 
to tin especially implant and 
Ri Jieglected segment of the histow of the 


the same religious allegiance, is 
obviously likely to be even rarer. The 
Howard family over seventeen 
generations has bad its full share of 
time-servers, back-slideis and varieties 
of religious opinions but m spite of 
that, Catholicism has maintained its 
grip on the family, generation after 
generation, to a quite extraordinary 
extent. The Dukedom is spedal ia yet 
anotiier way. In spite of four crushing 
politick disasters suffered by . its 
Dukes, and enonuous^ .chains in 
government and society since 1483, the 
fainlly has rarely stayed long out of the 
politiMl arena. 

Robbson also provides a clear guide 
■to the complex- ratnlfications or the 
Howard clan, with its many cadet, 
branches, Though^heconcentrales hjs, 
attention on the bain stem,' be .dpesi 
Jnstice to Influedoes dn it front the' 
wider circle. As in most great families, 
the head was, very occasionally, a, 
dominant character: mofo often he 
tended to be overshadowed by - the 
strong influences of bis womanfoik' and 
.Howard coiuiiu. ' 

The book succeeds admirably in 
combining a ^nulne respect for.' (his 
remarkaUe faniily-tWth a fraijki but 
balanced, acknowledament : of - the 


"the Poet Earl", the frowsty'lltb 
Duke, and the a^rdly arrogant 13th 
Duke. This cbaracter-analysis is 
bteresting and perceptive though not 
always completely convincing. Most 
readers will end the chapter on the 4th 
Duke still unsure about his-loyalty to 
Eliubeth I and the depth and sincerity 
of bis professions ot Protestantism. 
Surely also, the 11th Duke was only the 
wealthiest and most eccentric of a 
breed of "Whig Papists” well known in 
bis day. In general, the portraits of the 
-more promlaent 'Irood Howards" 
seem a little anodyne, in the cases of St 
Philip Howard and the Dominican 
Carmnal Howard this treatment -is 
bevitable because the documentary 
evidence U fo colourless. ..But-'the. 
Arundel Castle arch,ireB tnu^. contain 
tritibh still unused detidliifftbe 

liVM of th'd 14(fr 

fasdnaling glitnpses of thefti^^veb Irij^ 
for mstauce, Newman’s published 
correspondence Sug^st that (heywtore 
by DO means simple characters. 

Lastly; Robinson .deals faithnilly 
with the Howard pa»lons for Isivlsh 
house-building and the coUecilon of 
rare book's’ and art treastiroil; As:Bn 
art-hUtbrian he Is .pained by . the 
'or bard common sense or 
led a Duke lo 


"Elegant and well written." Nicholat Bast, FInsmclal TImea 
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; . A'Giitl^al Blograpliy 

"Peter Cowie ^ . is the right man to tell the Ihgmar Bermnan 
story, A perceptive oritic, he has written a mod^ ontical ;. 
biography.". Ecotaomlst 

^'This, the first biography of him in English pdys,hia art sszir 
sitive and considered nemam." 

CTiar/es C7over, Dally Telegraph 
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'"nie reisord of an admirable life, the testimony of a decent,' 
honest man.' ' - Julian Synsorts, Timas Llfecary Supplement 


“This book is a aiicoess.' 


Francis King, Sunday Telegraph .. 
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Illuminating Caledonian virtue 


Adam Mars-Jones 

Alasdair Gray 

Unlikely Stoilcs, Mostly 

276pp. Edinburgh: Canongatc. £7.50. 
0 86^41 029 0 

Although he unleashed his first book, 
the massive novel Lanarkt only two 
years ago, Alasdair Gray is not a new 
writer, nor exclusively a writer. The 
opening talc of Unlikefy Stories, Mostly 
was first published in Collins Magazine 
/or Boys and Girls in 195], ana Gray 
nos worked (always in Glasgow) 
mainly -as a portrait painter and 
muranst. 

This new volume i& gloriously 
decked out with imaDnative touches, 
from the spine of the jacket, which 
shows dc»s and women being rather 
too friendly, to an erratum sl$ which 
reads: “This slip has been inserted by 
mistake". Tlie author's biography on 
the back flap has been tumeif into a 
minimalist found poem by (he 
subtraction from its structure of all 
personal details: "He was ... and 
educated . . . and became. . .". Tlie 
front cover has been embossed with a 
pleasing pattern of recurring thistles 
and the motto: WORK AS IF YOU 
WERE LIVING IN THE EARLY 
DAYS OF A BETTER NATION. 
The back of the jacket purports to 
reproduce reviews of the book from 
the Simla Times and the Celtic 
needleivoman, while -the front 
endpapers contain a series of 
dedications in tiny script. One near the 
end reads: "Smith of Gienlivet is a 
maker of excellent malt whisky, and a 
generous dispenser of it to those 
flaming inlellectual suns who can 
illuminele its virtues." 

Clearly Gray has drunk deep of the i 
Caledonian virtues, and his book i 
contrives to be both lavish and ihrifiy; 
paper is too expensive not to cover it 
minutely with jokes and ideas. There is 
something in him of his character 
•McMcnamy, who noticed that; his 
Granny, ' knitting as she rocked, ' 
rocking as^he knitted, comprised two 
sources of energy, only one qf which 

was being tapped and turned to profit. 

Gray’s energy as an artist has not , 
been left untapped by this volume; the 
IS larded with illustrations and 


Gill and something, as the 
Acknowledgements page poiolsout, to 
the work of^PBul Klee, Michelangelo, 
Raphael, Piranesi, G. Glover, 
W. Blake, E. H. Shepherd and a 
Japanese artist whose name has no 
agreed phonetic equivalent in Roman 
type." 

Gray has always been scrupulous to 
the point of parody in this matter of 
acknowledging his sources: Lanark 
includes an index of plagiarisms, and 
even proposes a typology of literary 
theft: ^LOCK PIAGIARISR 

where someone else's work is printed 
as a distinct typographical unit, 
IMBEDDED PLAQIARISM, where 
stolen words are concealed within the 
body of the narrative, and DIF^SE 
PLAGIARISM, where scenery, 
characters, action or novel ideas have 
been stolen without the original words 
describing them. To save space these 
will be referred to hereafter as 
Blockpiag, implag and Difplag," 

Unlikely Stories, Mostly has fewer 
debts to acknowledge, but 
nevertheless gives away the credit for 
the last two stories, "A Likely Story in 
a Nonmaritnl Setting" and ''A Likely 
Story in a Domestic Setting" (which 
contain five lines each) almost in loto. 

Ajrart from this fleeting Blockpiag, 
Unltkelv Stories. Mastiv moinfu 


nation") are from a tragic poet in a new 
capital to his parents in the old one, but 
our perception of the relationship 
iKtween them changes a number of 
times, as the status ot“a letter to one's 

E arents" in the culture it describes 
ecomes more clear. Poets are made 
not born, and being deprived of their 
parents at an early age is part of the 
training. Only the emperor can give a 

E oet a worthy subject. The old capital 
as been destroyed, and with it the 
poet's parents, by order of the 
emperor. The poet is given his subject: 
he must celebrate the destruction of 
the old capital. The tone of the story 
remains under perfect control as it 
darkens and deepens, until an 
apparently reckless comedy has 
become a cruel parable about power 
and meaning. 

“Five Letters from an Eastern 
Empire" towers above the other stories 
as much as Bohu the tragic poet towers 
over Tohu the comic poet, whose 
ceremonial clogs are barely ten inches 
thick. Some of the early stories, 
naturally enoueh, are lightweight, and 
“I^gopandocy ', Gray’s pastiche of 
Urquhart, which takes him beyond his 
historical death ' in 1660, is self- 


Unl^ely Stories, Mostly relies mainly 
on _ Dirplag; the most impressive 
Rories, Five Letters from an Eastern 
Empire" and the pair of fables about 
the "Axletree" are announced as 
‘decorative expansions of what Kafka 
outlined perfectly in ‘The Qty Coat of 
Arms’ and The Great Wall of^Chlna’". 

This is a great deal loo modest, as 
perhaps we are meant to suspect. "Five 
Letters”, in particular, has a subtle 
perfection of formal development 
which raises it far above any 
"decorative expansion". The letters 
(“describing etiquette government 
irrigation education clogs kites rumour 
poetry justice massage town-planning 
sex and ventriloquism in an obsolete 


Sometimes I look across iSiki 

the very near horizon 

at other chunks 
of the old globe. 

It seems likely HUH 
that the accident resulted] 
from a 

to keep my mouth 

shut, 

in future. I 


tjuodlibetically tolutiloquent than is 
proper to my public emittings", and 
after a few p^es the reader, unable to 
distinguish much past the coupled 
convergent apertures of his elliptical 
nose-thirls, is likely to be calling 
weakly for Hemingway. 

Unlikely Stories, Mostly, in Ipitc of 
Its unevenness, is an impressive, 
playful and beautiful book; its author 
may be a painter before he is a writer, 
but this IS only a disadvantage in 
pettifogging matters like the spelling of 
cheque" trousers or “hoards" of 
bears. If all artists had as much heat in 
their back-burnere as Alasdair Gray 
has m his, we would have a tiny 
Renaissance on our hands. 



This mtikefy tall-pi^e and the illustrations wi the facing page are tdkaf^ 
Alasdatr Gray s book revieMd here. 


spanning th©’ old and the new age 


J. C. McGaskarth 
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fext is larded with illustrations and 
devices, which owe something to Erie 
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-Jessie Kbsson 
G litter of Mka ^ 

^ 6 jij). Edinburgh: Paul Harris. 

01362^0214 


In a kind of gloomy celebration of the 
persistence and determination of those 
closest to her. These events are 
enacted against a complex pattern 
designed to reveal the workings of the 
human heart in conflict with memory, 
fhe passing of time, death, the 
irrecoverabHity of a certain way of life 
and a means for interpreting that life. 
I. Riddel's own life has spanned ' 


Paul Harris's Scottish Fiction ReDrint 

Libraiy is one of the best things to have which thebook opens 

emeraed from niihMchina inc£,*iaM.j :> . 4hl.^^Uh8theday-to-diivactiv{tvof hit 


unknown, by Edwin Muir, li^ SmttL ^ breakdowns,- and 
Graaic Gibbon. R. B. Cuniiinghanre 

Graham and Ian MaePhersqn. Jessie • or whom they 

Kesson's The White Bird was category, 

the list's first title when it began in Hugh's 

1979, and now her second novel bis duttlsh mistress, 

Glitter of Mica, is nd6ed to i{. ' . 

; _ Jessie Keraon isa novelist !n the anti- |h 1 1 1 ra -f i -ks /;v 

K^lyaid tradition of.Grassic Gibbon, -C/1 LlvlUd, llll 2 
and this novel shares many of tho O 

preoccupations of A Scots Qmlr,.but — — 
although her characters inhabit TamAs 
.roughly the same territory as Grassio tlUnter. 

.OlPbfin’s, is. in no sense a slavish — ^ ' 


who, as William Donaldson remarks 
rather charmingly in his useful 
introduction, is one of the author’s 
many alter-e^. "Knowing your 

Sljfirih, ^ 

security and the comfort of 
permanence. 

A no less Important manifestation of 
the chuges occurring In the 
’ community is the people’s use of 
language, ^ake Charlie Anson now", 
one woman says to another. "Until yon 
creature was appointed Treasurer of 
the Farm-Workers' Union, who would 
have ^ven him a second thought? And 
now the man was taking himself 
seriously. Speaking Engllshi As If he 
had never learned a word of Scots, or 
dse was shamed of it." Anson it Is also 

the dirt 


society which produced hirai',' V-- 

Glitter of Mica is a .deaseis^ 
poetic and complex, and very 
where It falters is in the treatiii^if 
plot - which depends too often on w 
toshioned devices such as suspea^ 
chapter endings, out of place is abm 
whose technique is olhems ^,8 
modernist - and a dllcoin^ 
suggestion of cosiness (less 
here than in The White Bird Ptasd)* 
characterization. “ 

William Donaldson claims tW 
Glllter of Mica "stands in llie l^ 
traditions of European ficlloii”cTMB 


one complaint about the 
ndvertisement for this «neil gj 
title carries a full bibliography^iltw 
I have yet to see one. 


^ u inclinations, Gibbon was 

J«/i5erJo«ga novel W|iich came at least iwith Scotland's progress 

and .IndusSiar^liMtiMl**^ 

SCdtlatid, an anfilent nation bereft of a 


"cm 3B_W: <8.50: 0 902859 7; 

Ste W to To ^ be '^thb speakV of 

strictly/ to cbmnliui 

Sh«iV hi^ attracted the Ho. 


:State, its people confrontln 
'sWhich the necesuiy preJu 


wSfrontlS^r^^ T-fre Speak <>/ 


dominating^^presenc^;ih. Jbellvcis pT the 

mOaern'.'-DJiHchinnAM. ' -n' 


e The speak’! of North-eait 
^ tura] cbmnliunities is: to. 
sttracted the gbssip.that follows 
s to conform to -restricted no- 
^ei^ptable . behavi^ 

..frotn fcuch a< place and : then 


sWhich the necessary prelude to sod^ S 

pFchAQuthwl^hi* »AiBingaUvin 4 t«OTll:!mto^ 

(n the MAl-autobiograpM 
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'■raffles a oSS, S 

;.4la«d bykjS faS«v 1 "S' :j'£|So,Tuloyln 4 ^ 1 

-ii n y *""8 ;.man -its to make clear exactly Wjt.wai 

onvo/^to Grasde. aiMoM- ,, 
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The allness of the everything 


Zachary Leader 


- or it might have been "Kick me" PB 8 e meditation on the stone 

Pilgermann can't tell. This confusion Christ-siory of Naumburg 


Russell Hoban 

PUgermann 
256pp. Cape. £7.95 
0224 03096 X 


Pilgermann is in part a historical novel 
set at the time of the First Crusade, 
during the years 1096-8, but stopping 
short of the actual fall of Jerusalem in 
1099. It is also, as its title suuests, an 
^legory. Its eponymous hero and 
narrator is a figure of the Jew, as well as 
a pilgrim - a “pilgermann" in the 
general sense of sojourner or 
wanderer, and also in the specifically 
religious sense of a man on a long 
ourney to a sacred place. Pilgermann 
was born in 1071, the year of the defeat 
of the Byzantine Empire at the Battle 
of Manzikert (all dates in the novel are 
symbolic, often suggesting the 
sameness and continuity of history, its 
unending cycle of renewal and decay). 
Pilgermann lives in Germany, and 
works "as a tailor or a surgeon or 
something of the sort" for a tax 
collector, "an official of some kind, 
something of authority, a man of 
exactness^'. This man is also a type of 
the anti-semite, or more awkwardly 
(and this is not a singular 
awkwardness) "such a man as that 
cannot live without a Jew to be other 
than." 

Since the novel is an allerory, and a 
complicated one, the detaik or its plot 
are worth recounrinjg. One night - and 
not just any night, but the Eve of the 
Nlmn of Av or Tisha b'Av, the High 
Holy Day on which Jews mourn not 
only the destruction of the Hrst and 
Second Temples, but other disasters as 
well - Pilgermann climbs a ladder up to 
the tax collector's beautiful wife and 
makes iove to her. Tlie wife's name is 
Sophia: Wisdom. As the narrator puls 
k: "There's allegory for you, the vision 
of naked Wisdom and the Jew lusting 
after her." The consequences of this 
coupling are disastrous and thus 
recall the date. On his way home from 
the tax collector's house in 
Keinjudenstrasse, a mob of Christian 
peasants "foUowing a sow who wears a 
S(»rtet cross" attack and castrate 
PilgermaniK feeding the sow his 
genitals. The caafranon, Pilgfirmann 
later tells us, is a symbolic reminder of 
the mortality that castrates everyone. 

At . this point the cuckolded tax 
rollector ap^ars, saves Pilg^nnann’s 
lire, and before riding off at the head of 
the mob (which he seems tb have 
summoned) asks him to '.'Pray for me" 


has metaphysical or mystical 
implications that are quickly taken up 
in an ensuing moment of revelation: 
Pilgermann the Jew calls on Ood, and 
sees Christ: a vision which occasions 
several pages on the dual moral nature 
not only of divinity but of all creation - 
a line of paradoxical speculation 
familiar to readers of Riddley Walker. 
It also contributes to Pilgermann's 
decision to follow his Bath Kol (or 
voice of God) and join the newly 
contrite tax collector on Pope Urban 
U's Crusade to Jerusalem. 

Pilgermann never gets as far as 
Jerusalem, stopping for the last half of 
the novel in Antioch, at the siege of 
which he dies. His adventures alons 
the way involve further allegorical 
encounters, some recalling Bunyan, 
others borrowed from Bosch, 
including animated vignettes from the 
“Haywaaon” and 'Temptation of St 
Antnon^' triptychs (later there's a 


symbolic associations (principally anchored ^ n justly admired invented 
Cathedral, those of Elijah, making Antioch's fall language. The language nave body and 
cm both"), soliaiiy to the culture and history of the 


as well as briefer discussions of "the Messiah and Jerusalem 
Vermeer and Gislebertus). Among the Ollier hisioricai figures who nppeor or 
chareclers Pilgermann encounters on arc mentioned include Firoiiz, the 
hisjourneyarcthetaxcollcctoragain- treacherous keener of the city's 
though by now he's been decapitated Western Tower (ne "opens the door" 

for Elijah/Bohemond, astn the Seder); 
Yaghi-Sijan, the city's Governor: and 
Raymond of St Gilles, Count of 
Toulouse. Pilgermann's own fate is 
intertwined with these historical 
figures, and his death 



and maggots flow from his neck: the 
man who killed him, a relic-hunter 
named Udo, who hopes to pass the 
collector's head off as Pilate's; Udo's 
wife (another Sophia), with whom the 
eunuch Pilgermann has sex of a kind; a 
bear whose owner thinks is God, and 
shoots full of arrows when it threatens 
to desert him; Death, in skeleton form, 
who copulates with a variety of men 
and children (note the contlntion of 
mortality and procreation); and the 
unformed image of Pilgermann's own 
death, later to reappear at the end of 
the novel as a death fully formed or 
born - another symbolic paradox. 
Each of these encounters is the 
occasion of much philosophizing, as is 
the journey itself: "the treadmill on 
which we walk day into night and night 
intoday, eden into gehinnon intoeden, 
Jesus into Judas Into Jesus." 

The journey ends in Antioch, "that 
city quick with life, with sound and 
motion and colour. . . . Wlint in one 
form or another comes between the 
pilgrim and Jerusalem." Here 
Pilgcraiann is set to work designing a 
tile pattern for a wealthy silk merchant 
named Bembel Rudzux. Rudzuk is a 
devout Muslim, and as prolix a mystic 
as Pilgermann. His hope is that 
Pilgermann's pattern - reproduced 
several times in the novel, as well ns on 
the cover - will reveal something of the 
nature of the universe. This It ooes, in 
the form of a by now familiar series of 
mystical paradoxes about movement in 
slulness, unity in multiplicity, inward 
and outward, renewal and decay. Its 
names are “Hiddea Uon" (the lion is 
also an important symbol in Hoban’s 
flrst novel for adults) and “Willing 
Virgin” (because “the next time you 
look there’s something different about 
it" - which Is also meant to be true of 
the novel). “The lion is bidden in the 
willirig virgin”: that is. amona Other 
things, virdn and lion are ultimately 
the same, like victim and victimizer, 
torch and flame, Christ Pandamator 
and Christ All-Subduer. 

. WiUi the siege of ARtioch the novel's 
historical dimension comes to the fore, 
•and at last Hoban offers the reader ah 
element of drama or nanative tendon, 
liiough the relentless aliegoriang 
continues, the concluding pages have a 
powerful apocalyptic urnney. A new 
character is Introduces Bohemond, 
the victorious Pkankish leader, though 
be too is quickly barked about with 


. comes, in a 

shower of symbols, at the bonds of 
Bohemond. Just before his death, 
though, Pilgermann is granted a dream 
vision of the sack of Jerusalem in the 
Cnllowing year. In this vision appear 
the dcncTand violated body of the first 
Sophia (she loo had come on 
pil^rupagc), and the still living son of 
their single coupling. The eunuch 
Pilgermann learns at the moment of his 
death that life goes on. 

All this is related by Pilgermann 
from the present, Ihrougli what for 
convenience one might call his spirit. 
"What I am now”, Pilgermann tells us, 
"is waves and particles.” “Particles", 
we Inter learn, as in “the ailness of the 
everything of which each of us is a 
particle"; “waves" as In radio waves or 
vibrations, so that Pilgermann speaks 
of being "tuned to the gehinnon 
frequency where 1 vibrate, to the 
memories of nil who have done evil". 
Later, in full mystical flow, Pilgermann 
speaks of himself ns a “poor bare tuned 
fork, humming with the foreverness 
of the Word that is always Now. 
Unbearing the Unbearable, 

intolerating the Intolerable, being not 
enough for the Too-Muchiiess.^' In 
Who^ Who, Russell Hoban lists his 
recreations as short wave listening and 
stones: .short wave, presumably, tor its 
"cosmic" as well as quotidian 
resonance, as in passages like these; 
stones because they so literally 
incarnate the paradox of inert matter 
and ceaseless atomic activity (all those 
whirling particles). Stones, moreover, 
are prominent symbols in Hoban's 
fiction, especially here and In Riddley 
Walker. • 

in Riddley Walker, however, 
. Hoban's mystical tendencies were 


solidity to the I 
people it depicted; it was a way of 
ballasting and testing the author's 
metaphysics. Pilgermann has no such 
weight or measure. Its interest lies 
almost exclusively in the fanatically 
complex proliferation of arcane 
symbolic correspondences through 
which Truth" emerges. Its language, 
the voice Hoban has found tor 
Pilgermann, is at best unobtrusive, a 
not always easy mdlange of Biblical 
and contemporary rnylhms and 
diction. Its story is merely a vehicle for 
the symbols (but then, as Pilgermann 
puts it: “I can't tell this as a story, 
because it isn't a story; a story is what 
remains when you leave out most of the 
action"). Pilgermann himself, like the 
novel's other characters, Is abstract 
and unengamng, despite his jaunty 
manner (“Pifoerroann ncre", the novel 
opens), ana the almost Inevitable 
sympathy oxiended to a, first-pers.on 
narrator. His ' anxieties arid 

uncertainties are viewed ab extra, as 
parts or pieces of a larger patterit. 

It is the pattern that counts. In the 
Acknowledgements page (this is a 
fiction with forty or so footnotes and a 
concluding remark on sources) Hoban 
crolains Pilgermami*s oridns: 

"Riddley Walker left me in a ^ace 
where there was further action 
pending, and ihis further action was 
waiting for the clement that would 
precipitate it into the time and place of 
Its own story." That time and place 
were chosen, 1 believe, not out oi any 
feeling for an actual historical setting, 
but o^ause thw allowed Hoban to 
quarry Jewish. Christian, and Islamic 
cultures (one thinks of the novel's 
three epigraphs, one from the Old 
TestnmenLone from the New, and one 
from the Quran); and the structure of 
allusive parallels and symmetries that 
results Is impressive. Bui it also drains 
energy and iiileresl from other aspects 
of the novel, Tliough artful and 
committed- the work ora true believer 
- Pilgermann is also bloodless' and 
discntoodled, for oil Its talk of "the 
shock of Thing-ln-itself, the enormity 
of Now." 


and graft 


Nicholas Rankin 

JORQE iBAROpBNGOlTIA ^ 

I^DeadGlrif 
IVansiated by Asa Zatz 

156pp. Chatto and Windus. £7.95 
(P^rback. £3.50), 

117011 2656 6 

A M^an poiice.chief pacfiis the back 
of a ra.ided brothel. He. notices 
tbd ^ feet .dnk into the ground at a 
.artaln spot; one metre . down, a 
willing policeman comes abross 
left dr one of Blanca's 


Aredngela can rdcommend the Captain 
as “truBtwoilliy". 

"The prostitution business is simple 


The hidden deaths arid secret lives of 
® half-dozen other 
P^tltofes are' uncovered in Jorge 
|wfgQwg 6 ltla's ; mordant novel (fiis 
i • bis- first iii English 

tranilatiort),^ a; .witty ‘ and’ 'deadpan 


unconscious revelations of a genera's 
sdrserriiu memoirs. Hia short stories 
{La ley * W67) w drily 

under^ted, and The Dead Girls a aU .gays Aredngela. “All you have to do to 
the more effective for . treating its .|j^' iuccessnil at it is to keep strict 
grotesqueries in a cool and lucid tone, discipline.” Tlie Captain punishes by 
N, His books are - slim smilerswith a getting the girls to beat eacn other. (A.t 
•dagger of seriousness under the cloak, tfial hb points ! criit ' how 

humanitarian he was to take (he 
wooden spoon away when teeth got 
broken.) “Agirl ^11 

connect in the web of three brothels folk-cure 

run by the Balndro sisters, Aredngela 
and Serafina,jire revealed rather .than 
described, ' lltey: are vlcHms of 


The setting is amall-town Mexico 
1958 h 63. “Ttixpanal^lsisnptedforits 



Jorge IbargQengoitia ; beeail his 
career as o. play^ght. He* .aoqs 
discreetly to Jean Genet in selling 


OOSyriUwU» 1 MCjr CUM Tiv*iua« w 

circumstance anacontradicilojtv.SImbn cnxeial action, on .the balcony^ of a 
Corona has lived with Seraflna, hut- brothel. At foedronkenopepingof the 
never knovra whether a sIbd . Casino del Danzdn ilt is Independence 

kiss: In ;a hold 


or a 


erto (BXpeafaslBp .Ck8inodelDanzdn(lt|slnd^: . 

iOld mirror, “her . Day. 2961); the state jDpvernor’s 

Mposd of Mexicah'motbs! ; reflection, looked ‘difforent froiji lier v seqrataiy. waves ihe;f«8 

■ 'fare" ' ' '•I . • and shouts Long uve Moxiro . ■ « 

-.toe of the events are reaT, all the Aii*i,ni« 

N imaginary. f T/ie Dead 

■••yllw. iS'COnStructad- frntn '-frnirmeiits Wllpse 


the macho little hobdluih ' TliewbOrehousemaybeameiaph^^ 

..but the 
frits 
The 
.niaiiy 

:i-^ii,foMg!lerigdtia '8 talent is for iforiv: inspector lopkiris for a bribev,- the ;vp{c»''lhatj^^ 

first novel- Los reWiMMvflj de MmHco Undo,; t^fote were never in dlsWro.at^L Helam 
■'- WWo / .(Am 1954 -) .'^per'^vroriifog rirrior.V'H^ :po.ck.ds .nairatlon is .'fobdo^i: and;.-fon!t^^^^ 

- §o5^s. When Sriraflna needs a .45 hWhat is certain toweW. is that U\^ Is 

i-y^M^eari RevDlutlS^ pistoiTrshootCforona for desertion, an unusually good book; ^ 
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Moulding the details 


Raymond Carr 


Sybil and David Eccles 
By Safe Hand: Letters 1939-42 
432pp. Qodley Head. £16. 

0 37(130482 9 

It is a mysteiy why people reveal their 
private lives in public except for 
money. Money cannot be David 
Eccles's motive in 'publishins the 
correspondence between himsdf and 
Ladv Eccles from 1939 to 1942, It must 
be nis desire to pay tribute to the 
memory of a much-loved wife (whose 
letters stand In their own right as 
movingly written accounts of the 
minutiae ofdaily life in England during 
the Second World War) and to carve 
out his own niche in history. 

To support his view that his own 
actions helped to determine the course 
of histoiT, l^rd Eccles elaborates a 
theory which is the working philosophy 
of most politicians who have thought 
about their mdtier. There is, he argues, 
**a swing, a rhythm, a pattern in 
histore. . . . Tlic problem is to judge 
how far you can go without offending 
the major pattern and yet mould the 
details to your own liking.” As a 
young, handsome man, eloquent on 

E and in speech, Ecclcs considers 
If to have been an expert 
moulder. The moulding process in 
neratiation he likens to sexual 
seduction. Success comes from seizing 
the moment, an enlightcnea 
opportunism constantly threatened by 
unimaginative Whitehall bureaucrats 
with “their lack of faith in everything 
human and divine'*. They are, his wife 
writes, “like flics shut up in a luxurious 
bottle”. Etonians are no sood at the 
game. The Etonian mino does not 
embrace the “idealistic, ' the pathetic 
and ill^ical side of the human 
spirit”. TTie “cool, lucid yet ardent 
rmnd” is the properly of Eccles’s 
fellow Wykehamists. Roger Makins 
(Winchester and Christ Church) has it 
he.U a steady supporter of ^ties in 
the Foreign Office; Hugh Dalton 
^ton ana King's CotlegeT singularly 
lacks It since, sitting in Whitehall, he 
does not see the rationale of the 
imaginative policies that Eccles is 
pursuing abroad. 

Lord Eccles illustrates his capacity to 
“mould the detBlIs" in letters written to 
his wife while eh paste in Lisbon, 
Madrid and Washington. As a director 
of a Spanish railway company he had 
been recruited early in 1939 by the' 
Ministry of Economic Warfare to 
handle the Iberian Peninsula/ Over 
Spain he differed sharply from his 


mulers in London: Dalton, then 
Minister of Economic Warfare, 
inherited ail the prejudices of the left 
winst franco. The blockade which 
^tpin could enforce must be used to 
punish Nationalist Spain for its pro- 
Axis sympathies; any supplies allowed 
into a starving country would only end 
up in Germany. To bccles, however, 
the blockade must be used as a flexible 
instrument to keep Spain out of the war 
- an aim which ne ri^tly saw as of 
paramount military importance - 
buying Sranish neutrality by providing 
the supplies without which the Spanish 
economy would collapse. To allow 
Spain to starve would to play into 
the hands of the Germans, very much 
in evidence in Madrid sdciety and 
ready to make the most of Britain as 
the historic enemy of Spain. ' 

What pari did Bccles’s flexible 
policy, and the issue of navicerts that 
allowed Spain to import these needed 
supplies, nave in keeping Spain out of 
war? This is a ainicult question. 
British-enforced starvation would have 
indubitably increased German 
leverage in Madrid and left Franco 
with no incentive to avoid an open 
breach with the Allies. The danger 

P oint was immediately after the falTof 
ranee, with German ' troops at the 
Pyrenees. If the Republic had won tlie 
Civil War an exhausted country could 
not have kept Germany from invading 
a “corrupt' democracy; but Franco 
. was an enthusiastic ally, convinced that 
the Germans and the New Order were 
on the brink of total victory in a short 
war. Invasion would have had to be by 
consent and Hitler did not press Spain 
to Join his war in the summer of 1940. 
When he did, at his meeting with 
Franco at Hcndaye in October 1940, 
panco still believed in an Axis triumph 
but the prospect ofa short war was less 
certain; to commit his nation, 
^intually and materially exhausted, as 
Ecclcs amply demonstrates, he 
demanded the fulfilmenl of a great 
Spanish objective: Che Unmediaie 
promise of a farge sliceof French North 
Africa. Since Hitler was meeting.?^ 
taiii next day, this he cduld not grant. 
After that the prospect ofSpain (Glar- 
ing war on the Allies steadily dimi- 
nished. 

What Eccles, as the MEW 
representative in Spain, and Sir 
.Samuel Hoare< as Ambassador in 
Madrid, did was to reinforce Franco’s 
hesitations and instinctive .reluctance 
to engage in any war that in Hoare’s 
^rds "entailed heavy fighting''; at 
Berchtesgarten, Serrano Suiier, 
Franco's brother-in-law and Foreign 
Minister, reminded Hitler to his face 
that to desert non-belligerence for War 


Vichy. He did not there succeed in sense of the world l I 

mou dmg the details of history” to his Lord Eccles ’Si 

own liking. conversations! ® 

The best literary portrait of a man. 

Cardinal Newman maintained, is to be 
found in his letters. Eccles must expect 
that his reviewers will brood on his 
personality, so nakedly displayed in 
letteis to his wife not intended for 
publication. Both parties share a 
conviction that, in the long run, politics 
is a branch of Christian morality even 
if, in the short run, political success 
depends on being in the ri^t place at 
the rj^t time; both reflect an upper- 
middle-class despair at the short- 
cominp of a society burdened with 
anstocratic hangovers, at its lack of 
vision. No one is thinking of the shape 
of Europe and the world after the war, 
a matter which obsesses the “Iberian 
Dr Salazar, the austere 
Chnstian dictator of Portugal with “his 


Looking to the South 


would mean the end of navicerts and 
the immediate loss of 300,000 tons of 
US wheat. 

Lord Eccles is, I think, unfair to both 
Hoare and Serrano Sufler. Hoare, 
according to Eccles, was subject to 
panic, “a miserable creature”, “a pink 
rat” ready to throw in the towel; yet, 
thou^ his apologia Ambassador on 
Special Mission overstates his 
influence, he too, like Eccles, saw that 
“to treat Spain as an enemy is playing 
into the hands of the Germans”. Eccles 
admired Hoare's sheer competence 
and he himself sometimes despaired of 
buying neutrality with wheat and 
petrol. Serrano Suiier was Hoare’s bite 
noire, whom the Ambassador regarded 
as. totally devoted to brinj^ng Spain 
into the war on the side of the Axis, and 
to Eccles he was a “disgusting little 
m^”. Like Hoare, Serrano Suffer has 
written his apoloria. He never conceals 
that he believeain the Axis and that 
^ain should toke its place in the New 
(Jrder, but he also maintains that be 
shared Franco’s conviction that 
nothing but the great reward of a 
Spanish Empire in North Africa would 
justify brinfiing ^ain into the war in, 

September I940, The only way to avoid 
German pressure for an immediate 
declaration and to stave off a German- 
invasion was to profess undying loyalty 
to Germany (hence the flooa of pro- 
Axis propaganda in ^ain that so 
irritated Ifoare and eccles) while 
putting up every conceivable excuse 
for delay in taking any step towards 
joining the Axis. While Hoare and 
Eccles see Sen'ano as the main 
protagonist of joining the winning side, 
this was not a view shared by Hitler, 
who saw him as a “Jesuit'^ While 
Serrano Suiier could be appallingly 
rude, he could, like Eccles, seduce by 
charm; he saw no point in charming the 
Bntish. 

Eccles sees the success of Spanish 
policy pursued by Hoare and hfrnself, 
backed by Makins in Whitehall, as a 
triumph over Labour politicians who 
insisted that Spain was wicked rather 
than weak - and being weak q subject 
, ,J, ' lhat was successful 

in keeping the Germans out of the 
peninsula”. His ambitious attempt to 

use the same carrot that had worked in “'r 

Spam - Bntish and American essential 1?*’ re-issued) on the Bntish 

supplies to a besieged economy- failed «»o“reed either 

tn — i - r, .. With the pohtical or the scientific 

Bsi^sof that regioo, though these are 
really mtertwined. In the most 


“I shall soon be readv tn rv 
through the breach^t^® 
widening m the old hierarchy* S- 
writes m May 1940. la l943lieiSi 

e L i^ni®niber hijSf 
spoken of as the next prinje nbi 
but tjw). Yet he never reached^ 
of the greasy pole, Was hfS 
ambitious, too pushing -“LiiiivS 
wnggling his way into a from 2 
again_ - or was he too dvilH 
supenor person? “By 6ti and^ 
am ambitWs” he confessei AtSs 
he seeks guidance in the DuQ 
Wellingtpnjs dispatches; at otben? 
quotes T. E. Lawrence’s cry, 

IS God's freedom to mankmd" W 
Eccles’s letters are. not odn 
rontnbution to history; they ill umL 
the psychology of politics. 


Peter Beck 




Vivian Fuchs 

Of Ice and Men: The stoiy of the 
British Antarctic Survey 1943-73 

£n!?5 Anthony Nelson. 
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M. J. Ross 

Rosa in (he Antarctic 

276pp. Caedmon, 9 John St, Whitby, 
Yorkshire. £12.50. ’ 

0 905355 27 X 

Sue Limb and Patrick 
CORDINGLEV 

Captain Oates: Soldier and Explorer 
188pp. Batsford. -£12.50. 

0 7134 2693 4 

•‘The Ftdklands factor" will no doubt 
lead to more and more books being 


to finng Wbygand and Ffonch North 
over to the Allies. He Uked 
Ktaln, whose simple political morality 
had been revealed to him in privileged 
conversations with the Mmhal In 
Madnd. and believed that simnnrt f»... 


significant of the three titles under 
review, however, Sir Vivian Fuchs 
att^pte to push aside “boring" 




■ Peter Nailor 

Martin Doughty . 

■ Merchant Sbipplu and War: A 
Study ill Defeince Planning in 
Twentieth’&ntury Britain 

.218pp. Royal Historical Society. 
£15.75 (£9.91 to members of the 
SocietjO from Swift Printers, Sales 
.L(di.]/7 Albion Place, London, > 
fiClMSRr 
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of Ws booR fillV ibtmliiS 

. .. li'ati^niar.:lmaga of brave vbyagbarof 
V ' l^P^^hudaled together against wolf- 
ypacksof attai^kingsubriianoes, and of 
•‘V'!; ‘ thd tyarUme-triumphsand the sacrifices 
1|. Metcharic Nivy. That was the 
• .drama bri.' which >ao . miich Aublic 

focused In 

: .both World Wws. But what Martin 

; X^bughty does, u tids wrel^produced 

mpnographj is ,to bridg ’Tntb thi 
' spoui^t (he framework laid which the 
.sailiru and loading of the ships bad to 
. 'fit. He explains fiow'the events of the 
•Rrpt World War clearly.demgnstrated 
, that -^hnologlcal edvanecs id the 
prertding penod of peace had so 
cbahg^niesbapebf war Itself, and the 
stnicture of the slilpping Indutry and 
Its OKodated services, that peaoetime 
' tnethada of commercial organikatioh' 
had become totally inadequate for (he 
raaintejiaiice of an adequate' sup|!>ly of 


. J •• 


Bpprepnate goods iii wartime^ It 
became necessary for the government 
to take over control of every aspect of 
Che problem of imports: the ships, the 
ports, the communication networks 
aroiind the ports.and the commodities 
.themselves. It was not merely a 
question of gqttinelthe ships safely 
across the seas: whidijforis could they, 
should they; go to? How soon could 
they be turned rounds and how soon 
could their cargoes be distributed? 

, Where would they, go to pick up their 
next load:' and wnb would pay, if the 
ship, or its .cat^,' Was lost? > ' 

! Tito experience, and the questions. 

• were to be repeated, after ho more 
.Ihantwentyyears, ih.theSccohd World 
war. And In the interyol.seriqus and 
prolonged attempts were made to 
ensure, that problems compar&ble to 
Chose experienced in 1914-!j8 should 
wot recur. But In the event, some of 
them did, and thenubofDrDou^ty's 
wttcera is :to show how and why It 
happened. _ His. explaiiafloh, broddly 
Stated in hi? preface, is (hat.thb plans 
produced, m . the Jntejwar years 
represented, in some Crucial resp%L 
tSfe-. „=^®R‘«nilses, between the 
whiichaU ^eslre to adopt •effldeht 
wlutionsjInyolyJni avihuel takeover 
pyjhe State qf'fae control of.imports 
and thejr transport^ arid: ihe' mofo 
toneral, and frequently Implicit; view 
tiiBj • It was not, only impractical but 
undesirable; fo, iippose < such close 
restraints pu the free^market- system. 
Such controls: might preclude': (he 


through ^sputes, m'wnt That ‘‘Amaretic^“has 
peconre a contment for science. Let ua 
hope that the scientists are allowed to 

Of Ice end Men he develops this view 
foemmg upon both the intrinsic merit 
?£ and the relevance of 

raentific research In a continent of 
considerable economic potential. 

Fhehs’s basic aim in this book is to 
provide "a polar odyssey”, the storv of 
ineffidenTusiofship^^^^ expedSon 

..as .hfeh^as acmalToSS reS 19^ 
lactioh; how no realistic Mtimate^Y SSSf initially as a war- 

shipping or portSiS^^ operation: “Operation 

were able to hTmadej and how t£ 


voluntary, cooperation, of the 
. co^erdal interests involved, whose 
p^dpation was essential to the 
^dent working of any system. He 
lAows how, sometimes, the potential 
loss , of im^t tonnage '^ough 
congestion ft the porfi and the 


0 meutt. What would be the effeds of Antarptio 

alr-raicb? Which ports would ^ 


^chs's assertion that BM i 
dedicated “solely to the mtemti 
•science”, its autonomoui' ■ 
has not prevented British go\ 
from vievdng -it through « 
spectacles; indeed, in Nove^ 
in one of the more 
manifestations of “the F 
factor”, the present govu« 
decreed a 70 per cent increase h 
funding of BAS. Although 
deplores such attempts to 
political objectives tl^ugh Kku 
certain sections of hJs book li^i 
more realistic attitu^ a^iS. 
appreciation of the fact tba if . 
political dimension ensure ni 
nuMiey for the Antarctic scieotisl. ® 

Personalities figure promiiMdll 
BAS’s history, but Fu^'s coacutt 
tion on institutional develofoai 
offere a welcome corrective to k 
traditionat preoccupation of Antus^ 
publications with the lives of expim t : 
Indeed, two new biographieslolOt(> 
tain Oates and James Oark Bos, m ^ 
the question of whether a Rita t 
biographical approach still reoraea i, 
the most iUumlnatiag"met»xl.d|. 
studying Antarctica's past, partkiM ^ 
as history in general has teixkiia 
move towards an emphasis 
Imperaonai forces. 

M. J. Ross follows 
stresses tlie scientific aad'ge.ous^l 
objectives of the three AnlirA 
voyages (1839-43) undertaken';!^." 

S eat-grandfathdr, James Clark Iw 
is detailed and weli-reseaftW 
account highJighls Ross'l 
contribution to the opening up J 
Antarctica, although many rpAdton 
be attracted more by his longstayiD v 
Falkland Islands duringl842,w«5* 
clilef threat to stability emaiuteo ||]V 
domestic anarchy rather, than nj 
Argentina, The scientific aspw^ 
fully covered, Indudlng the bp^ 
research of Joseph Hooker, wkW 
- the British ^v^rmnent’s c 
supporting the voyages, 
political implications of i 
acti^ties, are both overlooks 
. . During 1912, Amundsen^ilhj.^ 
man to the South Pole, wroteug 
arid his men as “heroes in ^ Ug? 
sense- of the word’’,' and m® fS 
Antarctic therad Is synonympw^ 
the - popular ima« of 4^ 
Lawrence Oateh. Sud linib.sno 
Coidihgley, howev.er, strive to 

a more rounded picture of V 


ulUMi wirgo. would the rai wavs iTT ■ ‘O iv/j, 

and the much more exteiSlv? road ®ctor “ 

J^iisMrtfabillticsbeabfetpXSwffl v/eU Paying due reprd toWi pr^Aj 

The bow edre wak lackinttYiSrih^^ *?, -Write this expcnences, tocludlDg sch^ * 

•atatUticiti expertinffia ^ dltiatrated narrative. ^ tn&tara service. 

.B'-i ■ u- — — . . - '.'i . Ireland, Egypt, and . Ind«, ”|^ 


expenences, mclumng senw 

triOitaiy rervice. in- S^th 

the yjetoriari age’s jj 


,^'cvemerits 

Iiitve rituals and lanSi^ ' 
of their, own,- and a ifariltfoiJdS 

of remmitteta Douitii'K^ ®^i?™ of ‘‘Tabarin’’, 

««j5*nlly t^ggh^hcS^cb’nffi fact th^e 

Watert and Is rebi5t:|n hlpaiSS^ 

hnd hb conclueloni: He ' Navertheleas:-Fiinhe 

;was/oVdmj(,JrfesblMtion 

. ... 

sovereignty 
-'.Anglo. 

this pah 
have been 


excitement, which l*^!'- 
-Antarctica with Scott, aad »a^ 
-death. Limb and Corcingley 
tfial , ^ates, who bad bb ^ 

Vljttle putfy heKms.’^ Md 

Dfirienceri near-en«>untef8 w\« 


-»n,. then 
nwre 


Oat»icott relatioflshlpjejJS^ 
'retiilrn towards the 
interptetatidri, 

ifOntHiwt o»«Al4.lTiint/nrd’SltVw^'. 
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In dovecot and in hawks’-nest 


John Minnion and Pmup 

BoLSOVER (Editors) 

The CND Story 

158pp. Allison and Busby. £5.95. 
0 @14860 

Robert ScKEBR 

With Enough Shovels: Reagan, Bush 

andNuclearWar 

286pp. Seeker and Warburg. £8.95. 


It is this sense that, twenty-five years 
on, the movement of which CND is 
now only one part is moving to its most 
critical test that ^ves Vie CND Story 
much of its interest. The book consists 
of a number of short reminiscences of 
CND’s past and in-house debates on 
how it should conduct itself in the 


286pp. seexer anu wai uuig. 
0436443554 

Tlie Ompaign for Nuclear Disarma- 
ment was launched in February 1958, 
and began to create a national debate 
where there had been none - before. 
The poiitiral establishment found itself 
under pressure from an unexpected 
direction, andforawhile it seemed as if 
the character of British defence policy ‘ 
could be radically altered by a move- 
ment of mass protest. In the event, the 
estabU^ment had more stayingpower 
than CND, whidi soon found itself 
pushed into the periphery of politics. 

Twenty-five years after its founding, 
CND is again riding high and the same 
questions as to its eventual political 
influence are being asked. Is it 
investing too much hope In the Labour 
Party? what is the role of civil 
disobedience? Should it shout or 
mumble about its opposition to 


future. The book is not really for the 
uncommitted. The justice of the cause 
is assumed. Nevertneless the took is 
not without interest for the non- 
member, for it does provide real 
insight into the thinking behind the 


Lawrence Freedman 

t quotations from his interviews, Schcer 
i correctly points to the importance of 
t the opposition to the Strategic Arms 
' Limitation Talks in propelling some 
i rather hawkish personalities and ideas 
f to the fore. In fact, the US nuclear 
I debate of the 1970s was every bit as 
‘ passionate as the European debate of 
: the 1980s, although more confined to 
: the elite (a bit like the British debate on 
s the Common Market). 


upon outrageous quote to support this 
overall impression. The result is rather 
unsatisfactory. The book is much more 
a collection of source materials than a 
fully-developed argument. Of 279 
pages up to tne index , less than half are 
made up of the actual narrative. There 
are eighty pages of transcripts of the 
most choice interviews (including a 
number with figures from the liberal 
establishment, who are used to 
highlight the reckless extremism of the 
hawks) and aAother eighty pages of 


(have denounced if out of government. 

Meanwhile, Richard Burt is now 
Assistant Secretary of State for 


oi rource maienais imm a lEuropean Affairs and is playing a key 

S.® • I role in starting to get arms control back 

the index , less than ham are was r it interviewed by 


NATO? How much snould it get 
involved in related campaims? Itow 
much is It dependent on the current 
state of international tension and 
vulnerable to the first revival of Bast- 
West d£tente? 

As 1983 is generally considered to be 
a crittcal year - witli both a general 
election, in which nuclear oolicvwill be 


election. In which nuclear policy will be t^e oTma 

a major issue, and the a¥rivJof the ggtS SS S. 
first cruise missiles expected - these .,f. 
questions are being asked with some 1,, techniaue is limnl 

“nS”?- KstTaJUnrh 

much beyond 1983, Nigel Young f Hmes^io'Sv 
observes in The, CND %oiy that L ^ 

“there is a cyclical quality to all sodal 
movements, especially those heavily tSriSnSS 

dependent on.ftie young. There is a £! hI 

limit to the number of years that' * 1 ? 

Individuals will devote to a single SSSk “if Kere^S ei 
Muse, successful or unsuccessful; it will nS° round" *“exnfain 
become mstitutionalised or they will 8° JSJSlHu’e ao^ns in 
turn to other things, jobs, fai&Ues, everybody s going to 
homm and other issues.” In providing a coni 

The soldier’s role 


campaign. There is very little else 
available on what it was up to in the 
lean years of the 1960s ana 70s. 

However, it does, not give the whole 
stoiy. One looks hard for a discussion 
of the role of the Communist Party. 
There are chapters on the relationship 
k)f C39D with the' Labour Party, the 
Nationalist Parties, the SDP/Uberal 
Alliance, but not with the poor 
Communists who at least deserve some 
credit for keeping the campaign going 
during its most depressed period. 
Another issue that arrived too late for 
serious attention is the wisdom of 
allowing the campaign to let its 
fortunes get so tied to tl\e antics of 
the ladies of Greenham Common. 

The anti-nuclear movement has 
benefited up to now, however, from 
the activities of the Reagan 
administration, as is made clear in 
The CND Story from references to 
“warmongering speeches” and “first 
strike” plots. Because of this, Robert 
Sebeer’s book. With Enough Shovels, 
wiU probably be used as extra 
ammunition in persuading i>eople that 
the connection with the united States 
is a cause of real danger. Scheer ofiers 
a disturbing tale of manic nuclear war- 
fighters and zealot anti-communists at 
the White House and the Pentagon. 
Us technique is simple. He allows his 
victims to talk into his tape-recorder 
and damn themselves with foolish 
utterances. His prime victim is one 
T. K. Jones, Deputy Under-Secretary 
of Defense for Strategic and Theater 


,u- r< ii,__ .... iiiiiiiiiieiu Ulc ic«Mc»a cAiiciiusiii oi ure 

hawks) and aAother eighty pages of 
the Present D&nget moved ftom their flil^d notes includins lonn oxtrncts 
success in preventing the ratification of extracts 

SALT.hefpedbytheSovietinvasionof newspaper stones. 


Afghanistan, on to working to defeat 
President Carter. The Reagan 
administration provided them with a 
home and they set about asking for 


Scheer tells us little of the actual fate 
of his cast of hawks and Ihfeir 
dangerous notions over the past two 
years. Apart from Reagan himself, 
whose control over his own presidency 


astonishing sums of money to whose control over lus own presidency 
“rebuild" IIS defences, exploring all somewhat tenuous, the only 

manner of strange strategic options, member of the cast to have exorcised 

• * ^ frhA malinn InfliiAWii^A OMH/ainafAii Kil 


imposing impossible conditions on 
arms control and adopting an 


the malign Influence anticipated by 
Scheer is Richard Perle, Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for International 


unremittingly hostile stance towards Secretary of Defense tor tnternationai 
the Soviet Union. Not surprisingly, all Security Policy and popularly known In 
this went down badly witn America's Prince of 

allies and became extremely unpopular Darkness . Perle has been responsible 
in the United States itself. for pushing concepts of “protracted 


in the United States itself. 

Scheer conveys the flavour of the 
hawks’ rhetoric and reasoning. His 
book will no doubt become a prime 
source of quotes designed to trouble 
sleep and stimulate recruitment to 
^D. Here we have authentic Reagan 
recommendiag Laurence Beilenson’s 
The Treaty Trap', “It was the result of 
years of research and it makes plain 
that no nation that placed its faith in 
parchment or paper, while at the same 
time it gave up Its protective hardware, 
ever lasted long enough to write, many 
pages in history." Armed with his tape- 
recorder, Scheer went off to find the 


nuclear war”, a neutive approach to 
arms control ana the economic 
sanctions on the USSR. 

TWO points can be made about 
Perle's experience. The first is that it 
has brought him into conflict with 
other members of Schcer’s cast who 
are supposed to be part of the same 
conspiracy. Eugene Rostow, an 
unreconstructed cold warrior and 
founder-member of the Com'mluee on 
the Present Danger with Paul Nitze, 
was sacked at the start of 1983, 
complaining bitterly that his efforts on 
behalf of arms control had been 
undercut by the Pentagon and in 


Scheer and is quotes out of a context to 
make him appear a dogmatic opponent 
|of any negotiations. Burt's con- 
,firmation was opposed by Senate 
right-wingers because they recognize 
that, adnuttedly in relative terms, Burt 
is capable of exercising a moderate 
influence on US policy. 

So Schecr's first mistake Is to foil to 
reco^ze the diversity of views within 
the Reagan administration and the 
institutional and political pressures 
that can effect remarkable changes in 
attitudes on taking office. It Is not that 
Rostow, Nitze and Burl are closet 
doves. Far from jl. But tiiere are 
elemitnts of maghiatism there Which 
distinguish tnem from (he crude 
Ideologues. 

. Scheer’s second mistake is to fail to 
ask about the problems that the hawks 
might fooe in putting their ideas into 
practice. Despite initial successes, 
Perle's style has been cramped by the 
continuing failure of the Pentagon's 
leadership to control the US defence 
budget and the growing Congressional 
pressure for cuts, the farce of the 
search for an economical way to 
protect the new M-X ICBM- from 
surprise ottacks, the climb-down over 
the Siberion pipeline sanctions and the 
public clamour in Europe and now in 
the United States for a less alarming 
defence and foreign policy. 


President's mentor, 82-year-old Mr 'g. i"", ‘ Y“.eard Rostow 

Beilenson, wtoiiM *o"S 1»fore his eviction from 

r5ISm.mll! Arms (Sinlrol and Disarmament 

Communist Government. I go all the a ......... 


deep trenches for do-it-yourself civil 
defence, provides the title for the 
book. “If there are enough shovels to 
go round”, explained Mr Jones, 
^everybody's going to make it.” 

In providing a context for the long 


I Khp “ Agency. ®nd marvelled at the complete 

way, 1 include Yugoslavia. . disjunction between his har^ine 

The basic message, as stated on page rhetoric and the reasonably sensible 
one, is that “our leaders during tto proposals with which he concluded, 
times of Ronald Reagan have come to One explanation was that his job 
plan for waging and mnning a nuclear was uninteresting in the absence of 
war with the Soviet Union, and . . . arms control and so he had little choice 
are obsessed with a strategy of but to promote it. and was encouraged 
confrontation including nuclear, in this by. his surprlsin^yliberal and 
brinkmanship-whichaimstoforcethe profossionel- staff, in a similar way, 
Soviets to shrink their empire and Nitze as head 6f the US delegation to 
fundaraentallyalterthelrsociety,"The the Intermediate Nudear Force (INR 
method is to pile outrageous quote talks’found himself explonng with his 

Soviet opposite number compronuse 
agreements of. a sort that he' would 


Certainly the Reagan Administration’s 
policy shifts do not yet constitute a 
conmtete U-turn and supporters of 
CND will hardly be convince that the 
US government can yet be dedared 
“safe”. Blit Scheer’s account does not 
even prepare us for the changes that 
have taken place , for it is not rooted in 
an analysis of the Actual dynanucs' of 
policy-making and locks a feel for the 
complexities, rivalries and ironies of 
Washington life. It b a. curiosity of 
politics that hawks can get anby with 
woiud be 


important arms control agreements ln 
Moscow. I would not be .wholly 
surprised if President Reagan began 
his 1984 campaign in the same manner. 


Geoffrey Best 

VOLKBR R. BERGHAHN 
J^brlim: The History of an 

International Debate 1861-OT 

J^PP- Bera Publbhere Limited, 24, 
olnswjwd Avenue, Leamington Spa, 

*fend myself. "Vou are aggce^lve. 
xiettamUitarist;'! One ofthe surprises 
awdtlng readera of V; R. Bergh^n’s 
modest but muscular bbok is the 
”,®^ration that most of us may be 
med i^itarist nowadays, by. virtue of 
oeUmKitig to sodeties .which social 
Kientists can hardly call aching else, 
w. ovw a hundred .years they , have 
. wftn driven .fo use;- this word, and 
•®^pt *^08 a way.of trying to come to 
If a probWwnich arisen 

^cr^xnoredomplex commit nitles, 
jne problem ; of . : the role and 
Potion « thp soldier within them”. 

made up' to the time ofthe 
War fell,, broadly, into 
^“realistic’!'- non- 
bweved that the .'military 
BJJftr In tto State apd the military 


1914-18 demanded second thoughts 
and deeper ones. War between states 
ond the ^stance of armed forces 
within states were admired, or 
discovered to ' be systemie, in ways 
hitherto unperceived or unlro^nable. 
Jflnger and the total-war schtorheaded 
the admirers; Va^ and, supremely,- 
LhsswelL the discoverers. ' From 
Lassweiib prophetic delineation of 
“the Garrison Stole” (1941^ Professor 
Berghahn- argues persuasively that 
Hitter's Germany was less perfect-a 
one than Lasswell thoi^t) followed m 
due coarse the flood ofsodal sdentinc 
analyses of the militarized industrial 
economies and poUties-which fill the 
more, highly “develQpifo’’ parts of our 
vforld now aiid aie familiar to us under 
such sobriqtieb ' as power elites, 
warfare States, and milita^-industrial 
or military-bureaucratic complexes; 
even perhaps as ^dehaa's’s “semantic 
monster”, a I'poUHeal-ideological- 

miUtary-sctentific-technolopcel-indus- 

ttial” complex. The converging ten- 
dency of these varibua analysed is that 


this fearful possibility in view, and 
hb historical duties done, Berahahn 
leaves (he reader to whatever further 
reflections and inquiries he may have 
stimulated. There could actually cover 
almost .any. part of the numan 
condition, for some degree of 
militarism may be found virtually 
everywhere, and the most conspicuous 
sorts are not necessarily the most 
profound. . '. 

Self-knowledge being the beginniDg 
of M^-controU it seems a good thing 
.for our own safety as well, as everyone 
else’s that the full'breadth and depth of 
common' Involvement in this profound 


NEW 


scientifile and itnaj^tive inquiry b h^ 
potentially able to contribute t6 the 
exposure of this most momentous of.an 


■^NEW 


^ention Qf ^ety were bw tostay, 
t, jinuch itaind ,lt;. more 
hon-Mafxlsts bejleved^that 
■ itoiKtafy presence ' faarked 
: *^etle5 . fa eh Immeturt 
i-.ordet ;'and that j with 


}mi2 presence ' faarked 

. fo 9h Immeturt 
• ^.ordet ;'and that j with 

SliW ^Way.bht npt, without the 
V 'foie capitalist- 

tl^ vroriti: after 


Of laa 18 VUVIMUDI/ WMVta ••• 

pre-iidustrial andinduetriaIWhg«»jto* 
tries), the miUtaw the- 
where "the military .and , pMlmn 
Spheres [mergel info, one 'tasoparabie 
whole or, at least,, [enterj mto a 
symbiotic relationship’’. . ; 

The man' who b occaliohally to be 
glimpsed in thb bodk Iteneath the 
s^ofar’s gown returts briefly at the. 
end to the point that mUitarbrn b, 
amodg other things, ”an analytical U»1 
in retetlon ,to discussions about the 
ovolutioii -of' moderni'" society . 
'^However chilling thisthought may* be, 
the future may also show that someone 
will succeed where the Ntds »dand 

create a.stable .’Garrison State . With 


fine display of the historical process by 
wfach self-knowte^C has daw 

From “^nml” (a Japanese stirrup) to 
"zyhgyr” (the Persian term for the 
thumb ring used by eastern Europren 
ahd'lslaimc'' archers), ' ;71ta CotnpUie 
EniMlMat^iat^Armsdttd Wwoiu, 
edited w teonid Tarassuk aiio Oeude 
Blair (wPp. Batsford.' £25. Q 7134 
1595 tonis to “provide extensive 
Information! on nffensive and defensive 
Weapons and arms over a widc period 
of Wstory arid a ' vast' range ^ of 
' countries' . The Volume, contains 250 
colour ; and' 1021 black-and-white 
lUustfallons.^nd a selem blbhography . 
Writers of individual enlnes include 
the editors, Ctemertt BossoHi Carlo de 
Vita, Irene Grabowska, Mafcd Mohn; 
Amhorfy Richard' Eustace.^ North, 
Francesro Rosisl and Zdziilaw 
Zygiibki. 


HUTCHINSON 

are pleased to announce two new titles in . 

ENGLISH LITERATURE IN HISTORY 
Series Editon Raymond WaUiaina 

V ENGLISH LITERATURE IN HISTORY 1730-80 
An equal, wide survey 
JohnBarrell 

Through an exaroination of the literature of the period, Dr Barrel] 
derabristrates a preoccupation with contemporary social changes 
amongst 16(h centpry observers was it s^ postible to maintain 
political unity in ari Increasin^dy diffeientiatea society and b^.did 
social changes afleqt riotidiu of wlut ^as a ,'gen(lemai[i’?. 
fii3.95«wrf , 09 149820 J '24()pp^^'^^^ • , i; • . 

LOT IN HISTORY 1^-1830 ■ : ^ ' 

'■.';Peatoral and politics < , ! ' 

■Roger Sales ii ' 

Ah original And provocative study of the Romantic period. The 
' ■ au'thw analyses the pities of tiie pastoral genre by looking at . , ! 
writers sucli fts VSfordswDt^ and John Clare, and argues that 
! political evenla.were ^.ih a theatre and aii inspiration for writera 
mdi as Shdi;^ and Byron. 

X13.95 rend 091498309 248pp 

fS.dSA^ , 0^1498317 • : 

ENOU8H L1TE1UTURE IN HISTORY 1350-MQp : 

. . Medieval readers and writers > 

. J^tOolcmaii'; ' 

’^eauthoeprovld^'arohuoitfor.mahyqrthesiandardtexlBof ., 
niedleval.Uteia(ure by exmni.rd^ tlteihes •^.such aS'the Jiicreaacbf 
. ' literacy, the popularisatioh of fteademic theology and greater sodal • 
. ! fa, o1^'Cy:--> which vrere of crucial imponarire to 14th centos ' 
;e^t4raljlfe.'--'-\- 

■ iii.ilOeBied 'i'.W 144Ki05'.'-'437pp ' 

f : Hut4iiinlfaiij 17/2t.Odhlvay'Strcett London WIP Q]D 
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P. G. Walsh (Editor) 

Andreas Capeltanus on Love 
329pp. Duckworth. £28 
(paperback, £12.50). 

0 7l5fi 1436 3 

Celia Haddon 

The Limits of Sea 

202pp. Michael Joseph. £7.95. 

0 71^1 2079 5 

Stephen Heath 

The Sexual Fix 

191pp. Macmillan. £12.95 
(paperback, £4.95). 

O3J3 32750 0 

Avodah K. Opm* 

Night Thoughts: Reflections of a Sex 
Therapist 

256^. Weidenfeld and Nicolsoh. 

0 297 78043 3 

Brenda Maddox 

The Marrying Kind: Homosexuality 
and Marriage 

208pp. Granada £7.95. 

0 246 11189 5 

In an interview in the current issue of 
Salmagundi {t!M 1982- Winter 1983), 
a special number devoted to 
homosexuality, Michel Foucault draws 
an anatom between the new patterns 
Of sexual practice in contemporary 
urban culture and the elaboration of 
rates for love in the courts of medieval 
France. (The most notable distinction, 
in his view, is that the energy and 
imagmntidn that were formerly 
channelled into courtship are today 
devoted to intensifying not verbal play 
but the act of sex ilself.) This Bnaiogy 
could be taken to suggest that sexvm 
liberation is as phantasmagorical as 
raurlly love, that the sexually liberated 
being is as rare - even ficticipus - a 
mature as the adulterous tttAibadour. 
All the same, in medieval scholanhip 
Murtly love will not lie down, even 
though It has now been shown that the 
institution of marriage, far from being 
deprecated, became increasin^y 
strong from the eleventh century 
onwards; that adultery was severely 
purashed; and that the texts of courtly 
lo^ - ne Romance of the Rose or the 
influential Ireatise De Amore written 
in the twelfth century by Andreas 
CapeUanus - were not intended or 
considered as instniclion books but as 
Slones or games that maintained an , 
ironic distance from the everyday. In < 
Iterary studies it is just this ambiguity 

in the relation of texts to Ufe that keeps . 

rantroversy alive. In history, as P. O. 
Walsh makes clear in the introduction ! 
to his exemplary edition of Andreas's 1 

De Amo/e, courtly love can now most , 

wdibly be seen as a literary device, 
but one which issued a serious chaL 


responses to the sexual revolution that 
avoid both outright condemnation 
and unconditional endorsement; 
nevertheless It cannot help but draw on 
the languaee and values of one or the 
other of these positions. 

The first, a view extant at the time of 
the troubadours, is Bible-based, Pauline 
or Augustinian; sex has a single func- 
tion, reproduction; heterosexual acts 
Without the possibility of conception 
are therefore perversions, along with 
onanism and homosexuality. Even the 
rhythm method mdy not escape 
stricture: according to the hardest 
version of this position, Vatican 
roulette is os much anathema as 
artificial forms of contraception. There 
shall be no r^reation without 
procreation. In this tradition, sexual 
desire lends to be seen as an affliction, 
a wound, a kind of fever. 

According to the opposite view, sex 
IS as safe as milk. No one gets hurt* all 
can take their chance at bliss. The sex 
doctors tell us that sexual pleasure is 
everyone’s birthright - medical 
technology has made it free from 
complications and the maximum 
amount of gratification can be 
extracted from it by reading the right 
books. In fact it is our duty to ourselves 
and our partners to do so. The 

ffllMlIlFArl 1 _ .!.! <*.. 


John Ryle 

Not that the sex doctors set out to 
invent new practices, only to trace the 
rasting paths of pleasure and 


We are implicated in society's power ' orthodoxy. iTiat 

Some of these enmnlimtlnns nra thcrooisl. i 




— - iMuwu a acuuus cnar- 

, lengetotheprevalUngmoresofsexand 

rmrnaM as imposedlby feudal law and 
Cnristlaq precept. 

^ Th^yth of sexual liberation is as 
' Intractable a notion ds 

thatof courtly love, one that oeherates 
both strong moral parlisanshm and a 
vast corpus of stories that have Wbme 
<mbodied in the an amatoria of our 

S!!!.- and its 

SuetJessw, the works of Gay TElese, • 

/ ..bthqr ehronicletti 'Tlie differehbe is 

***^t^^ (MJB llyipg this myth iSid,Jtt8ke 


Pif 


. -Mor^telljM and the oipraluing come 
■rtfralgnc frm the heart or from: the 
IS a new variety, of 




« ri;'« :* 


: i K heSri 

is a new variety, of 
I Uferafe qon-scholariy sex t»ok which 
rile-, authenticity of ' such 
if -D'oti their, isinceritv, and 
ouggeris that - the new freed^' ,of 

jwih to exprra.de^ and (o act on 
' slroitjackcled 

piHs ImaiglnaUpQs, sacffflclng^^ ri^ In- 
. ^riyeness aiib jubtloty of couijishlp ' 
: ^ AjPWmiean tied , of lust, - The 
I l^verty of thedescripliwlaiigua&eof 
^Xj ^ the daborato dJfri^ll^ 

: lieye (tt wriibg oi' thinking about ii In 
tefinik that are-biher-ihon banal^ an 


M volume 

« of hU History of Sexuality, might be 
" said to represent the contemrorary 
“ equivalent of , that of the cleliks of 

S ■; ® play- 

? 5iu the oppressive 

3s repression 

•n Haddon also attempts to 

And a imddle way. the Uberaiionist 
St *'*® argues, that of the sex 
, doctors, hps ' encouraged a 
-* preocrapation with pleasure that 
. engenders more anxiety and. remorse 
° than t roheyes. The promise of the 
•'"S wen betrayed. 

Not milk and honey but poison is ali ' 

IS loo often the outcome of their recipe. 

ts Ms Haddon a reading of the works of 
ss HavelMk Ellis, Kinsey and Masters 
a and Johnson reveals a hidden agenda 

e in which the phantom, ap^flte is 
r elevated to e pleasure principle. A •' 
s -£r? knowfetige that had as its 
‘Sex®^* r®''alation;dtdivenity ‘ 
' miOT*® rtfeblished a 

f powortuliy normative 

' *h“t orolomaiUa is the natural 

». condi(ion of map.. 

i ‘*’® privileged 

^ oe. on me safe side and say bOureeols 
f ?*■ of peopl^^^ . 

read b^oks aiwut sex) is iSreedby 

me, piedlcal technology that was ' 

particular,- from the -tepr^uctive 
?^ES! I ®i. ■ activity. The . 

lahogepic disorders resultlog fern the 

' yencreal diseHe ' • 

^gCtuMoTsexasaheaimyandh^ ' 

• Idyll.. (It can be araiied that' tw trii« ! 


representation, magnified and spread a«*riiction, something it's hard to diluted Freudianism; whSTj, 
as rapidly as mJenmes, by twentieth- up; it is also a trap, something to to suy about the eatina u£' 
century communications technolocy P? ®‘* We.stcrn capitolism is to <-'lmical terms a confuBcduS 
has created the present babble of sex s®3fs Dr Heath. It lius produced sexual hunger and (heals 
the sexzak that both lulls and confuses “ renlly exist Inrdcr, has some bearina t* n!, 

us. and perpetuated it by cunning imagery trahty of this metaphorifl fc J 

Th- furi waw of talking, turning sex into a me sex doctors. C«i 

'*'® I that distracts from she says with thelr^ 

e^glossian philosophy of the sex real relations between individuals. swallowing, may be rcraerafi! 
docton can lead . back to metaphors Henth whn b i- i vividly their earii«iS![ 

q>mbridiet,iik& 


a reactionary to this extent- in fact she ‘1 he is ,u”” M 

U in favour of most of the freedoms also (o reach an explanation ijf- r Hi® ^ 

associated irim he oJ«‘V®‘‘™A®^‘he historical evolution 

desublimation mmis the ° ? 

book. But she thinks things have gone c2fJ i?*" of sexuality” . Tlte Offits own marzipan dsjj 

too far, that our expiations are . “?/ strives to offer spent at her mother's holidiym 

caught up in misleading images of sex S!!?”®?!!* ^ an acrount of current the Catskill Mountains, a «&ki 

om _1 pCA theories of humnn hin nou Vflratmn no il. 


and IS followed by Gourmei Sex', Alex 
Cbiiifort becomes the Brillat-Savarin 
of the bedroom. • 

^ There is a third view that distances 
Itself tom the subject, arguing that sex 
IS a phantom conjured up by a medical 
investigation of bodily desire which has 
mistakenly created a single entity out 
of a multiplicity of sensations. In this 
view sexual feelings are too labile to be 
grouped under a single reigning 
metaphor, whether it is food or fire or 
fever, Foucault puts it, the various 
sexualities - those, for instance, that 
manifest themselves at different ages 
beginning in Infancy, those which 
become fixated on particular tastes or 
categones- of object or person (ifl 
"8«ably, in sexual 
inversiem ), those which invest 
relationships like that of doctor and 
patient or nnunt spaces such as schools 
generated in 
dineFent ways by mysterious 
interactions of power and pleasure 


The Limits of Sex is a sensible tiact for cenlury on, and a number open to the breeze. Here li 

the times, BOdressed to those cBUffhfin ®x®8«res of passages from sex tjiat sex was recreation, Oii 
the fray, tut it does not perhaps let to t5?"®5i*’ "®ve** and autobiographies, kfe did I realize that iUnieiii 
the lieart of the problem ^ ® 2?® swoops from the demotic complicated feelings", 

The heart • *1.. .. the literary-critical to the wish to return to a chUdhw 

notion francophone-psychoanalytic. Heath white hotel: Dr Offit, whom 

muon ot sexual liberation depends on writes as though claritv were a tran - New York Citv hasshirvGi 
S S thethinkingin%cSM«e/F«aeems^to that pleasure 

constSta oSn vt blankets and patients to enjoy sex remsin!, 

S Pleasure X *°ver he uses loo the sexual revolution. bT 

releSse But nowSS. ® techniques. task. On the other hand, thee 

related in a much more rompScUmd *h ?® Haddon tend to assume « nfS® 

intractable way; they are both ®***tence of a sexud monoculture 1 Involution: Offl 

immanent in and^nsrimrive Sdesto everyone is equally vulnerable 

»muuveoiaesire. to the persuasion of the reienine he done with lust except sU 

^ ° certain fatalistic oarclssisn] ba 

■ — - - waiting room. 

' I Another sexual trope It ih 

in Night Thoughts. Tne send 

_ _ gather, may not be just a ae 

iJliiA Sexual relations cause „tlie 6 

1-2 JL 11 .“ VfJLo «0 S release natural opiates - then 

' chemicals eokepliallm an^eadt 

' • ' ■ thus »*sex, in addition to wham 

®“ ■*!?“? ***® door fashion as small doses of them 

^ ■ft'^oon and tiptoes In sandals Hke drugs”. If sex is Hterahy »5 

that solely waffle-print the dusty floor Heath can’t blame , capitals 

commodity fctlshisfn alojijs.'-- 

to the clattered bed below the skylight, *Hi!s will be a comfort thtj 

managing not to sneeze as she lUfa spouses in The Marryins t 

newspapers, boxes, gap-itrinned tough-minded and low 

and a hamster’s cage to the f^or »t*A ki<v^**®** discussion of marriage and 

cage to the floor, and shifts sexuality - both mafe tsiAj 

the tasselled cover to mair* . ..I ^ Brenda Maddox's book % 

and a Pillow m £ doxically, an affirmaHonc 

brfoMT.hV^Jriuv! “**®f **" Strength Of an iostitulion tb 

and UvshoMBfr?i*M?L.*”““*^***"‘*"'*® ““*“**«■ embrace aucli unlikely, P?it» 

anu uysherselfoutllkeamummyonthobod. Tlie privacy of marriage^ turn ' 

X,.. ' . be. a shelter against both.u 

Her wrists are crossed. The pads of her flneorHiM orthodoxy arid the new, ^ 

trace the cold glass emblem where it lies ** *** homosexual spouses may 81®*' 

I^ a chain of hailstones melting In the dim He, they can also Red hwiw 

los.e it:thebluebeadneclcl.« !^«j8ht spouM ^ 


ri'}F;rs> -I . . . havefc 

j I'i* that are-Wher-ihan banali-arii ajmioi 

t •; • ■ i y «tV*rily cOTpouddeC^y;tte removal iSilS 

I V i i ;V ^bitipns. 
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■ the triw 

. ^lo;t the : npw!: vaetom; ereated 'bv I 


The underworld of children becomes the overworld 
when Janey or Sharon shuts the attic door 

“ft-^oon and tiptoes In sandals 
that softly weffle-prlnt the dusty floor 

to the cluttered bed below the skylight, 
maneglng not to sneeze as she lifts 

?«?!*?***“: *?*"• «“P‘*‘^8ed tennis-racquets 
end a haimter’s cage to the floor, and shllff 

^ta«elled cover to make . cl«n surface 
a pillow to be tidy under her head 
before she straightens, mouths the dark iflnfA«,-A 

, .«d Uy. ber..lf ouMik. . 

‘.7 p.cU of h.r 

Itko r? ‘m "ber. H II.. 

L * of hailstones melting in the dim 

above her collarbones. She needs no eyes ^ 

which might mean blueness: amethyst, azura 

chalcedony can hardly ray how It glows. *■ 
Ice-beads flare and ,blo«om on her tSngue! : 

; - f ^n hUp fl^ 

High now» floetfag, this Is what - 
.flte wood ofi^n i, 

v'-.-'.vk' -Iwpower.haihi*tmaMBi-Mi 'L- 
^ blodly to hw^log,,.,. ^ 1. 


must adapt, but husboO^ 
physical gratlflcaUoa wth ( 

(Harold Ntolson, for inriM 

love their wives far more « 
their sexual partners. 

. Few sexual experiences di 
the net of laaguaM 
deprivatization of sex tmk n 
these experiences ■: a'W 
everyone; This may.be all fl 
Do-It-Vou«elf bobto. PJf 
by (he Bec'ddctori.,(fbr tt 
the search for autbo^^ 
le^limadon of desire, can 
flterary low pofatei) Bill iJJ 

' ’ pioblem bf decorum IjJ, 

sex at^any'dther leVelrTi? 
represent a genre distiW*. 
, sex. manual -’tJiey:^:.®J 

talklng'^d thinkliigabout^ 

• - •. ffley arenot uiihelpfi)].W 
will help' preparp tor .8.0^ 
■ • won’t have to think .ah^J 

‘ Iihugh. • . .- : * ;*:i 

’ ‘ .'’’lOonital '...Herpes-i-' he?- : 
. Ibflorrhea.' as 

■" ■•sexhally.ttansnUtte.di'dl^ 

■ WilUam H. WlckettviJLv- W 
• *' nitibduction to hls^^^k; 

; < \Cquse md 
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"February 16 1668 ... all the morning 
making a catalogue of my books, which 
did find me work, but with great 
pleasure, my chamber and my books 
being now set in very good order." 
Pepys was a man whose deep instinct 
for order in his library, as in his life, 
wopid have been suitably gratified by 
the meticulous scholarship of Robert 
Latham and his assistants ui the newly 
completed edition of the Diary. Hiree 
hundred and fifty years from the day of 


Diary are the crowning achievement of 
a work of monumental editorial 
diligence. Latham’s skill in tackling the 
cxtraordinaiy variety of Pepys’s 
interests and enthusiasms has been to 
provide order without constraints, and 
clarity without suppression. Pepys 
himself used a certain judicious 
censorship to maintain his reputation 
for regularity. Only a week before 
rempieting the catalogue of his library 
he burned his copy of the salacious 
book UEcole des iHlles “that it might 


good looks, 4/222; P plans to seduce, 
^22,266; visits, 4/233-4; finds her 
virtuous, 4/234; and modest, 5/163; 
asks P for place for husband, 5/65-6. 
lu; P kisses, S/287; she grows 
affectionate, 5/301-2; he caresses, 5/ 
313; she visits him, S/316, 339; her 
resistance collapses in alehouse, 5/ 
322; amorous encounters with: at 
her house. 5/350-1; 6/40, 162, 189, 
201, 253, 294: 7/166, 284: 8/39, 95; 
9/221 ... 

Judged by the standard set by this 
excellent index, the Companion 
volume is slightly disappointing. It is 
not clear whether it is intended merely 
as a bo/ine-bouf/te to the whole series, 
or as an encyclopedia of (he 
Restoration. The Diary touches the life 
of Us period at so many points and 
offers such an embarrassment of riches | 
that the scope for annotation is 
practically infinite. Thus the range of 


not be among my books to nw shame”. 
Similarly, In September l6o6, when 
facing the possioility of an awkward 
Parliamentary investigation of the 
accounts of the Navy Office, Pepys 
"new moulded" those accounts and 
erased his own name from one ill- 
judged contract. The Diary itself is 
wrillen in a cryptic shorthand, while 
Pepys further concealed his' sexual 
indiscretions by describing them in a 
curious macaronic tongue, a 
confection of Latin, Ftench and 
Spanish. Yet, paraidoxically, the 
essential quaUty^of the Diary is the 
remarkable candour With wnich he 
admits to all such sleights and 
subterfuges. The glory of the present 
edition IS that it Imposes nb outside 
censOiahip upon Pepys’s words. For 
the first time we have the man as he 
: revealed himself to himself. 

The choicer, profounder and politer 
method of uslitg books, Swifr reminds 
is “to get a thorough insist into the 
Index, by whidb the whole book is 
goyemedand turned, like fishes by the 
tail", lam happy to report that 'this 
]^x passes the Swift test effortlessly. 

. The piimary requirements of any index 
that it should be accurate and 
comprehensive - are meticulously 
observed; but Latham has gone muen 
ninher than that. He has. provided a 
volume whose synoptic suirimaries and 
gvmntuan lists offer a flavour. of the 
wiole work, an evocation of the riian 
Pepys and a positive incentive to read 
on; Under the heading ANIMALS we 
encounter an alphabetical menagerie 
baboons to wolves, that would 
done credit toVoah: Tlie heading 
CLBRX (OF THE ACTS), sufa^ctlon 
Pttquisitesi introduces . an Aladdin’s 
cawof bribes-aifd gifts: sliver flagons 
eu CMdlesticks; gr^s and ^oves full 
Of com?; sides of beef arid barrels -of 
9)^tent a diamond ring.apjda warriiirig 
parii ' among; the- iti'anyt-r other 
uidoMnwntS' oflered to. Pepyk, and 
usu^y accepted,. ; in -return for 
■ 'Hie entry for FOOD takes 

up a fuu seyeri coluriuis, a Rabelaisian 
9<^d that extends froiiisuch homely 
pe 88 gruel and duiripUngs to GverStar 
faaits with caviare ' and Venisbu, 
j'^^^orries and syllabvb. Titen, as if 
; “I'-^nance tot:, such culinary 
there are'an answering 
*W;;0pWmni; under, the heading: 
:in , :whii?b ail the 
oiganchplies of ' the . flesh' are 
watpmt^, front abscessesand agues 
ot cers. and vomits. Sometimes the 
; fa*" ' Jadi^duaia. ; rec’dl . the 
'Wit of .the' index fo fottle's 
v^iti L £* ^^^\*fi<Lohdori Journal In 
'BpsWell’s ^amoUf : wifh.- Louisa 


Ollard reminds, us that Pepys's 
contemporaries would have been 
dumbfounded at bis - posthumous 
reputation as a diarist. “It is as though 
we should be told that Sir Winston 
Churchill will be. reinembered for a 
series . of . philosopnical.' ..arnlmerits 
unearthed among the.Chartweu papers 
a century after his death.” It has taken, 
three centuries , for; Pepys’s 
aefrievement as 'Uie; greatest EiiBlish 
.diarist to bp redbgnized in fall. NCw, 
wjth the' completion of this 
unexpurgated edition of the Diary, 
togetner .with the.' publication of 
Latham’s recent one-volume selection 
The' Illustrated Pepys, arid with a 
telerislon series of. the Diary 'fa 

E reparation, Pepys's reputation stands 
jgher than, ever, before. In August 
he reiparked, “liind mytelf a very 
rising ntatj.’’ He neyer vrote a truer 
wore.' -v;.-, ' ; 


boning vdth a leading article on 
November 20. 1970 (Volumes 1 to 3), 
and continuing on December 24,. 
(Volumes 4 und 5)j December^Si 19TO 


25 years of 
the WH. Smith 


persons and topics included in the 
Companion cannot help but seem 
somewhat arbitraiy. Latnam explains 
that his guiding principle has been “the 
importance of the person in the context 
of the diary. A ship's carpenter, if the 
evidence about him allows it, will be 
awarded more space than an 
ambassador.” This principle is less 
clear in practice however. To take one 
rondom example, why is Louis XlV's 
mistress. Louise de lo Vallifrre, 
included when Sir Henry Vane, whose 
execution In June 1662 had a 
considerable impact on Pepys, is not? 

The Co»ip<in(o/t includes a number 
of special articles by eminent scholars 
on topics and institutions mentioned in 
the Diary. In the main these are 
judicious, concise and informative, 
none more so than the excellent essays 
on music and the theatre supplied by 
Richard Luckett, who has succeeded 
Robert Latham as Pepys Librarian. 
However, there is at least one 
significant omission. In recent years 
the' historical study of sexuality has 
become increasingly popular, 
following the work oi historians as 
diverse as Lawrence Stone and Michel 
Foucault. No one offers more u^l 
information on sexual behaviour in the 
Restoration period than Pepys, and yet 
there is no article on Sex in the 
Co»ipflfiio/i. Instead this area of 
Pepys’s life is smuggled in rather 
awkwardly under the beading “Health 
(A Psychoanalyst's View).v Sirailatly, 
in the Index $EX is given less that a 
quarter of a column, which contrasts 
sharply with the seven columns for 
FOOD. No doubt the editors were 
anxious lo scotch the vulgar 
mlseODception of P^ys as merely an 
incorrigible lecher. But the choice of 
the coy euphemism “Health” seems 
oddly mappropriate to his lively libido. 
Most of nis sexual encounters were 
described in his private polyglot 
language, and my other regret is that in 
compiling the otherwise ' excellent 
glossary which concludes the 
Cotnoanion Latham should not have 
translated these hybrid terms. 

In his biography of Pepys, Richard 


, Unlrfas fot.Mrt 

”^;.Pcb ;!ar6 sha'i^'d^nto little 

: gimi^^nanatlVriSi ' 'Mrs 

: v;. 


(Volumes 4und 5)j Decembers; m2 
(volumes: 6 and . 7), . AunUst 2. WA 
(Volume 8) and Jvlyie, 1976 (Volurtie. 
9) . This litformatipp rilsq. apperi«^^^^ 
2jW?8'owri index for the years 1940 lo 
, 1980; which is^to be piJblislwd next 
month by Research PuWicatlons Ltd, 
Reading RGl jWJri three ytifamw 
(2994pp. £300.;0 9(d7l3;94 y).:;:, 


Annual 


Winners. 

1959 Patrick White-Voss 

1960 Laune Lee-Cider With Rosie 

1961 Nadine Gordimer-Friday’s Footprint . 

1962 XR*Adcerlqr--WeThinkThe World 
ofYou 

1963 GabridHelding-The Birthday King 

1964 RKLGombrlch-MeditationsonaHobby 
Horse and Other Essays on TTlie Theory 
ofArt 

1965 l^naidWoolf-Begjfliiiing Again 

1966 R.C. Hutchinson- A Cliild Possessed 

1967 Jean Rhys -The Wide Sargasso Sea 

1968 V.S.N^paul-^The Mimic Men 

1969 Rob^rattings-JohhKeats 

1970 Jphii Fowl^s^The Fr^h Lieutenant’s 

• Womm^ y 

1971 NanFairbirbtherr-NewLiveSjNew 
Landscapes ■ 

1972 Ka^eenR^e-TheLostCbu^ 

1973 BrianMooie-Catholics 

1974 Anthony Pbwell-TempbK^ Kings 

1975 JonStaflworthy^Wilfr^ 

ABiography 

1976 Seamus Hean^ -North 

1977 Ronald Lewin-Slim: The Standardbearer 

1978 Patrick Leigh Fennor -A Time of Gifts 

1979 Mark Girouard-Lifein The English , 
Country House 

1980 Thom Gimh-Sdected Poems 1950-75 

1981, IsabdCk)legater^Xh<3^^ - ^ 

.^19!82:;' 
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Dancing from the soul 


Gabriele Annan 


The second queston Is whether she 

- ii_. It j-A eu» 


ever retUly married Victor Dandrd. She 
said she aid in 1914, but when she died 


Keith Money 

Anna Pavlova: Her Life and Art 
425pp. Coillns. £30. 


he was not accepted as her legal heir. 
He was a member of the Duma and 




16366 7 


ve 

an 


became her admirer and protector at 
about the time she graduated from the 
Maryinsky Ballet School to the 
Company. She soon became a prime 
ballerina, and an intemaiional star 
when, like other members of the 
Imperial Opera and Ballet companies, 
nre ihnn 400 miaria DBoes Drinted - suntmer vacations to 

id “hundreds and hundreds of Lea“n?*'?waswithDiaglulevmPara^ 


'Anna,PavlQva's life was a tour deforce 
;and so is this biography of her.^ It has 



photographs”. The research took six 
years: the wonder is it did not take 
longer. Keith Money seems to have 
(Uscovered, from the Yearbooks of the 
Imperial Russian Theatres, from 
reviews, contracts and correspond- 
ence, and from diaries and scrap-books 
kept by members of her company, 
exactly what Pavlova was doing at 
every moment of her life, whether it 
was dancing Nikiya in La Bayaddre at 
the Maryinsky on the evening of 
September 4, 1905, or travelling nom 
Bournemouth to Leicester on October 
10, l927-an inconvenient journeyona 
Sunday, no doubt, but nothing 
compared to heronc-niglit-slnnd tours 
of North and South America: there her 
schedule was “a cal's cradle all over the 
ma{>. r. . Just to look at it was to 
recoil with fatigue.” 

The sight of Money's Mississippi of 
words might induce the same feeling, 
especially as it is not even divided Into 
chapters and has an index so full of 
omissions that it might as well not have 
one at all. But to recoil would be a 
mistake: one bobs along most agree-' 
ably on Money's easy, unpompous 
prose; he has an engaging irony and 
some really funny jokes. Besides, he 
writes with so much expertise, insight 
and sympathy that one comes to care 
very much for Pavlova. This amounts 
olmost to a Tehabiliiation; it has not 
beenfaihlbneble for many years either 
to like'or to admire her, oecause.she 
took ballet up a cultural cul-de-sac 
while Diaghilev led It into the future. 


By 191 1 she was spending most of her 
"■ 'lai * ’ ^ 


time touring England and the United 


She was a zealot , a Billy Graham of the 
dance, inspired not by “lofty idealism, 
but missionary vigor’’. She had an 
unprecedented talent for publicity and 
endless patience with the tedium of 
promoting it by interviews, appear- 
ances, posing for photographers, and 
endorsements for cold cream, corsets 
and even grand pianos. You could say 
that like her contemporaries the early 
Hollywood stars she was a pioneer of 
the whole tiresome industry. The 
publicity she sought was not so much 
for herself as for the art of classical 
ballet which was still called toe-dancing 
by many of the Western reviewers who 
raved about her. 


ballet of the cultivated public, 
Karsavina and Nijinsky its idols 

S though Nijinsky also had a wider, 
egendary appeal like Pavlova'sj. 


Today we think of ballet mainly in 
terms of companies: the Royal Ballet, 
the New York Gty Ballet, the 


Nedertands Dansteater, the Kirov. In 
Western Europe at the beginning of 
this century there were no prestige 
companies (except in DenmarlQ, 


though some opera houses like Pans 
their “rats'^to do a little cavorting 


had n 

in opera and displ^ “splendour and 
feminine gender . Great dancers - of 
whom there were almost none - 
appeared as the occasional souffle on 



a pot-pourri of “numbers”, some[im« 
perhaps a one-act ballet, wvtHS 
at anything like a a 

Diaahilev did. Her dancen 
merfiocrc and many were EnS 
partly because England was hcfS 
regular catchment area aod duJ 
because English girls tended u>S 
steadier and complained leas u,« 
Russians or Poles, They nmiSS 
names like Butsova (Hilda BmH 

Crpmbova(MadgeA\>ercrQmWcK 

although Pov ova kept exhortlBgie, 
to let themselves go and expreu'^ 
were inclined to lack stage peisonsUh. 
Pavlovas choreography was oto 
feeble or else lifted from the 
rcMrioires of St Petersburg, Moicw 
or Warsaw; her seta and costumes wtie 
kitsch; the music she used - apart fiw 
the inevitable Weber. Chopin snd 
Tchaikovsky - deplorable. TT# 
obvious reason for all this mediocrity 
was economic. "Maximum effect is 
minimum time” was what PavM 


,*■. — “"k laTHjyii 

Chosen public preferred (not oveni 
minimum time of course: a ' - 



was 


Still, Money keeps insisting that At 
as not as philistine and re^onaryu 


she is made out. She did try to put oo 
three-act ballets: they never die wel, 


not even Giselle\ she used de^ 
Bakst and choreography by ^IdK 
after the war she even commisiloiiH 
the young Balanchine. It was Dandrf, 
Money thinks, who hated anythlii| 
modern and o^n dissuaded her fiM 
breaking out of her mould. 


Mikhail Mordkln, In fact as well as in the dance In love with Pavlova, photographed with her in the Bacchanale, to the 
“Autumn" music from G/azunov'j The Seasons, In a performance at New York In March 1910. On their ieavbig New 
York, Pavlova denied the rumour that they Intended to many: "We are too busv to think of marriage.'* Reproduced fi 


This will be the definitive biograpbj 
of Pavlova for many years to come;M 

a ne who spenos £30 on It Will be 
1 It mainly for the snuiot 


States with a scratch but ever-f 
ring only 

ahoii seasons in her native land. She 


company, and appearin 


-growing 
Tor very 


She was bom in St Petersburg in 
Vi^rld 


1881 and lived through the First 
War and the Russian Revolution. For 
01 her career she never stopped 
kjggirclles round about the earth, 
erone 4vaa really quite uneventful: 
was Just dancing - though often 
ihder norrendoiuly unsuitaole con-. 
ditions. She was demonstratively fond 
of animals and children, and vecy, very 
generous, especltilly to members of her 
company. But she nad ho private life 
and two of the most Important eveots 
in it remain shrouded In mystery. Her 
mothef'Was a washerwoman: who was 
her presumably .illegitimate father? 
Money thinks iw was a . rich . 
banker,', but. his rearans are 
eonlectuiah. Pavlova. looked like- "a 
welT-bred JeyHsh girl”; she asked one 
of her En^ish dancers whether She had, 
Jewish antecedents; and she got on 
well vrith Sol.Kurofc, 


acquired a house in Hampstead which 
turned out to be useful When Dandid 
became involved In a financial scandal 
and had to flit from Rus^. It was their 
base for the rest of her ufe, The 
marriage' or non-marriage was soon 
platonic, but they continued to 
**adore" (Pavlova's word) one another, 
and he became the exceedingly 
. capable manager of ber company^ 
Wanted to tour and he, arranged it: ('He 
was like a track layer reinnlnk ahead of 
a train that never slackened its pace”; 
.In a rense she threw herself under that 


the book under review. 

Finally, she was a very great artist;' 
even her critics never found fault with 
her own performance. The fiendishly 
hard to please Ernest Newman 
Bummed uptwhat everyone said from 
Berlin to Pernambuco: she was “a 
dancing soul where the others viete 
only dancing bodies". Her ethereal 
lightness was something that had not 
been seen since the days of Tagliohl: 
even in Russia virtuosity and charm 
had distinguished the leading 
ballerinas rather than this dreamy 
driftin- 


rom 


'ft 

collection 


otherwise robust music-hall menus. 
Diaghilev’s was the first ensemble ever 
seen: and It never ceased to be either 
esoteric or broke. Pavlova, on the 
other hand, was the darling of the 
moundlingB, and, according to Money, 
mis was bow she wanted It: she danced 
In music-halls and toured because that 
was how she kept her company 
financed, certainly; but “provincial 
audiences were not concerned with the 


of photographs , 
Money has managed to ssiembk 
another'six years* worth of ressait. 
one might think. In some ways nobeo 
them, of course, can compare Will 
action photographs of mCdui 
dancers, and there are natuAUj^ 
few performance shots, AIot 
eveiytnlng had to be posed, even k 
travelling snaps ftxim the albums 4 

luhrerm flhA.UnJfl 


Pavlova^ company where 
manically at chllaren, dogs, iww 


expertise of thp rwie-taggle group 
a MBWIB that accompanied Pavlova . . . they 

Emil Ludwig spotted wanted Pavidva and she wanted 
L. - . lu ¥ S^’ J'Pavlova them”. Ihls was in 1911 before she had 

achieves a spiritual effect which has, a permanent group, before the "hired 
however, ad erotic basis, she both and fired gypsy band” had become 


P4' 


nuwBifcr, «o croiic oosis, sne com and tired gypsy band" had become 
tridn when,. In 1931, fifty yew oW,^ excites, and elevates. This degree of quite a well trained "supportive 
exhausted, suffering from a painfol: neutrality can at times drive the 'family’". But It was ’'her voracious 

chronic. knefi iniurv and nietimv. thii iviMVfliGfnr fn&rl sM«mi !■ r^.». .1 


wlto.-had never seen her would bring 
theilr children to the stagedoof and ask 
her to toudh then); Henmput was due 
to vairioUB. quaUties cbmbined In her. 


European 
truth.' 


finger on an important 


, Wiat Pavlova never was was chic or* 
av^t“gBrde. Diaghiley's ballet was the 


appetite for pexformiog . . . the 
adrenalin charge that came from her 
instantaneous success with each new 
audience" that kept (he show on the 
road. 


thons and local dlgdtarlN. 

*hc Dying Swan" Pavlorei 
popular number was "Bacchanals >*- 
music by Glazunov. A still bt^ 
adorned programme cover? and 
her and her first partner, Mlciifp 
Mordkina,' prancing out from 
spangled dust-sheet with Harpenp 
expressions of crazed wnialv^ 
Many of the photographs appw 

lyjjcrous; but man/ 


slightly 

capture 


Pavlova*8 beauty, 


vapiUFO rnyiwTa b 

dignity and uncar&Iy quality. 


Pavlova has always been criticized 
for presenting ballet In bits and pieces, 


diuzllng elegance Is most wmptuwsj 
dlsplarod in two unexoected^KilH" 
her modeling the faimons of IPOfr-'t 
arid 1920-27, 


MARXISMand 

DEMOCRACY 

A CcmlHbuilon to the Problemis Of the 
Mandrtlmerpratetkin cri Qemoc^^ 
^ArthurlQ^'' 

Budapest td^AkM4mtalKlad6. " 
Hardb8cik,32Qfip . ' E9.78 
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..,.lell«ra.lnteivfe(iwj 
dance, Oonumporenda on 




f.'R A. Slwihtov. 

[ 1 8^; Izobr^ 

•jtkuivjro:. 




at 



Brifin Fothergill 


in London) became chief minister to 
illDi 


MfAOELEiiNB biNGHAM 


Louis-Phiuppe until fiis fall in 1848. 
( ;ThePruwMftii!fMeVcd8ud\ power 


Prills JLieven: Russian Intriguer 
^ipb. Hamish Hamilton. £15,;^ 


she WBi able to exercise by t^e use of 
charm ai;d - flattery. : and tiy be 


«^»s«e*sss Hsf«s eaneeve^t ' SUM I 

sympathetic Uatener with 


coaxing sedrets and ih^saeUons fiorh 
Lmduu^ Sod lulh^^ Whp 


the . ii 


The '• story . of Doroijiea , von 
Benckendorff, , Countess ; find! lathr 
-Fnnms Lleven, Is ime thqt> dhows how 
iquch . ppwer an4 .'infiuendiel ;womeri 
rould wield hqhind' the series In lift' 
world . of- . intematipritri' ' |xd(tire : and i 


person 
C^i 


: ctniit. Intrigue lonjg before the ho|fg^ pf 

.'a; ilbefarfoti had ii^hie 


woiriea’i 

Issue .'of Briy: Imt>mnw;'’Fih'nl. 'jhst' 
befoitqi Uiei' fall of Napoie'pii for thd 


U '. of ':h«r 

. Ity< . arid iwho' iufhludei. 
ideream,. Wellington, .<iOeo'tge tV 
l and :Cai^ng. The .fact ' that her 
I ^aracter was vdry much Stronger than 
^>her husba'rid’sjianq that. she had the. 
Confidence or That' Alexander were 
ibpth tjilF : material : pssistanjft .in 
hetjascendaneV' ii) political 


Ignorance of all historlcal'events before 
the beginninr of her own political 
career; ceooraed in aieievk that Has 
escaped . Madeleine Bin^am that 
though' the ranceSB b'ad lived for over 
twenty yean in England she had never 
hehrcT of Crornwell until ; Guizot 
'.assured her ihdt sud^ person had 
eust^. TO her, politics whs a game 
one engaged in for peftonaf triumph or 
to uiiib one’s enemies; As Alan Palmer 
i^pmarlted of the Princess in his recent 


and helps us to understand 
Lord Holland's remark 


does not quote It) i^,en be 

4t nn1y;0J(| 

' ifl 



have no very firm graspofthe h! 
background, 'Veering Iron: va 


r ^ 

oCth 


wnes 

Princess: onlyifikodherlnadwW'' 

She is too violent in 


She is too violent in 
Unfortunatelv, however, 
have no very nrm graspofthe wnojw 


to slieer inaccu«iCT!*Thus, whTi® 
true that Mettennlch ’ 


ciicle^ in f^dbn.buH^^^ 
>wilh ;• Metterql;^.' ,;(hUoi^ 


tneeilng. ai thercdbi 
eueJn 


n»ui ; uwwiu iiii^y.i :w.'. ' .'miervene 

eff^Vhljfijtti, the eoo'dd^'.of'a[f4irs: 
flr^t tfibr wife, of the^ man; WHO -for 
.lisf^ty.Jftn0.;yjto after r)l812,;:was 
R)^ah-A|nI^edor In Ldndoh^ahd 

:as^ the^^iBionfidaGte: .'Am'-Joiver 


_ - --- ._,-.._.-JS .of Ai*-lai 

'I ChapefleJn ,1818 ttaf first gaVd' Her a 
;totef6rpomicalpcrw 
-from then on to indulge her nj^/quhd 
. interest u^thout-muehrodsIslMc^^ 

with 'no ' nioU'yei ' beyond :, jier^ei 
.'.ambition.; knd;..e .VjigUev'desire'. tp 
= P.t9ffwie/ the jnie, rests rpf thiei Russian 


“ iMi r^uft| *puYOTuv ana lOQ 

. lari' King of Poland; and'it was a muhe 
WHich'-she: nevet ' really abahwned 
When ri>e^ emerged into the world of 
gpUfit^V Even^ally wfu fo Jpse 


Miiu.. Yrwuicnuni' maoe roreign 

Secretaiy i.sjie- • 

bringing about, htf' .husband’s recall 
mm London by.'tsar^Nl^olas 1 when 
hfc. nsfiiKed 'to - qccept.; Palmerston’s 



' nomlnatioir(of Stratford C^nnihg to the 
;Brihsh..«jhhasi8y at.St^ete^ '. 

I'Blrinham 'has.: written 'a 


'jediiciitfbli 
:!sdc|ai 


w(v.. 

I : ln;m(hihg'' beVbn^^ 






. inus, 

me mat Mewniica was K 

I^saian bourt ft Berlin odo 
S axon court . In ’P*'**^" - .(•S 

,wo are . told tljiat . t^, ^ 
Chateaubriand was a Couoti “’.■JJJC 
d’lsiria waa a Cc^can when in 
was ' .Greek, I' that v 

8iE»eded his father in ISWInsttJ^ 

1821 and that ln :1819Jlw . 

Metternich', were aged 

quite the same itrang howevj^ 

edeh may have wi^ed to t^ 

Most'- surprising, 
statement on osge 217: that US 
Victoria was-'of?'a differenj^^.-jd: 
frbm her two pradeccssoTSi 
similar. slips ;tend .fo 
.ednfidenoe ;totike_ one 
Madeleine' Bingham had .r;. 

jpve us ahisfor^l iwvdaf^-^.^-.- 

. ' . . . -.1 1 •••• • t- 
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Balancing out the baroque 
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Music In Eighteenth-Century 
England: Essays in memory of 
Chsries Cudworth 

^Spp. Cambridge Universiiy Press. 
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underlineTbvlhe ffcu Albinom were worth taking seriously sublime represciitalion. 1 dj 

autodWact whom uff f"“sica1 lengc, nil ye Orators. Poets. Pi 

from completing his early educadon Ci! m«>««iviiblc without c uT »ny Age whatsoever, to 

and who used nis afternoons off at 

His must potent influence was ... 
helping to re-shupc the perspective of 
English music which had hitherto been 


Cambridge bookshops to may key- 
board scores of music which interested 
him. Add to this the sort of 


un- 


blinkered comprehensive enthusiasm narrowed to the point of including 
which never allowed him to be con- aimost nothing in the two centuries 
lined within any but the broadest of dividing Purcril from Sullivun. The 


Philip H. Highfill Jr, Kalman 
A- Burnim and Edward A. 
Lanohans 

A BlograplUcal Dictionary of Actors, 

Actresses, Muslclsiis, Dancers, 

Manogers and other Stage Personnel 

Id London 1668-1800 

Volume 7: Habgood to Houbert 

436pp. 0 8093 0918 1 

Volume 8: Hough to Keyse. 

a . 0 8093 0919 X 

ern Illinois University Press. 
S40 each. 


scholarl 
so 


holarly fields, and the portrait of the 
■called amateur is complete. 


Such labellings arc of course absurd. 
Nurtured on tireless assiduity and 
an unfussed precision, Cudworth's 

furnish- 
formanyan 
eucyclopaedut and ctetionan entry, but 
up fresh areas of study at a 



opening 

time when' Baroque and Rococo com- 


Pedantry alone defines the limits of 
professionalism. Thus Qiarles 
Cudworth, in whose memory these 
essays, collected by Christopher 
Hogw^d and Richara Luckett, are 
published, was an amateur 
musicologist simply because he was 
curator of the Cambridge Music 
Fncuily library as opposed to being the 
holder of an academic teaching post, 
the editor ck n specialist joumaTor the 


posers were still extensively viewed as 
quaint, note-spinnine precursors and 
contemporaries of Handel and Bach, 
who would have written a B Minor 
Mass or a Messiah only somehow 
could not quite manage it, belonging 
thus to Tovey's Interesting Histoncm 
Figures brigade or offering a point 
il'appui for authors of Polignac and 
Sprague Coolidge commissions. It was 
a notable part of his achievement to 
suggest that our arrogance, rather tiinn 
their insufOciency, was at fault here, 
and his avuncular, unassuming manner 
on the Third Programme's Miisie 
Magazine and Record Review was 
invariably calculated to persuade us 


present volume, which, as its editors 
emphasize, is “neithera Festschrifl nor 
8 commemorative tribute in the 
conventional sense", pursues lines of 
enquiry stemming ultimately from 
Cudworth's patient conviction that 
composers such as John Stanley, 
Maurice Greene und William Croft 
merited a good deal more than special 
^cadinjg from devoted PhD students. 


Dcum, ending “This most beauiiful, & 
dare chal- 
Pnimcrs& 
form so 

lively uii Idea, of Chuirsof Angels sing- 
ing. & paying their AdnrHtions", the 
zcnl is truly Ciidworthiun: but that such 
admiration was already starting to 
founder under the weight of Augustan 
oulhority is the theme of Rwhard 
Luckett s typicnlly elegant and well- 
rvev of Pi 


pointed survey 
lury 
Pimefi' 


sgan 

urccll's eighteenth- 

isf_J^ 


e wrote of John Christopher 
Smith, Handel's musical assistant, that 
“he was an excellent composer in his 
own right" he meant what he said. 


who “seem'd to Iiavc the 
Genius of Greek Music; he touch'd the 
Soul; he made his way to the Heart 
. . ."sooncnouBhbecnmethecompos- 
cr of a "dull, tedious, antiquated suite 
uf chorus . . . infamously bad" , coun- 
selled ngalnst by Acne and over whom 
Burney desperately havered, seeing 
him both as a kind or Gothic Haridelian 
forerunner and as infinitely more sensi- 
tive than the younger man in his hand- 
ling of English text. 


Each of the two editors sustains this 
pioneering principle in essays devoted 
to Baroque En^iid’s awareness of Us 
musical past. Christopher Hogwood 
substantially transcribes Thomas Tud- 
way's historical abstracts from the pre- 
faces to his manuscript collections of 
Englisli church music begun in 1 715 for 
the Harlelan librnre, offering us an 
absorbing slimpsc both into contem- 
porary aestnetics and into rudimenlury 
moments of analysis. In Tudwaya 
breathless account of the Purcell Te 


Purcellian echoes in Handel are 
explored by Franklin Zimmerman in 
whni is fundamentally an answer to 
questions rnised by earlier 
comntentatnrs like Rendall and 


Westrup. The whole field of Baroque 
borrowing is so heavily mined with 


Wintnn Dean is justifiably impatient 
with the modish reluctance of 
producers and conductors to let the 
operas plead their own cause in an 
appropriate performing style. Most 
nrresting of all, and indispensable to 
the llandelinn, are Anthony Hicks on 
John Christopher Smith's share in 
ndditions to the 1750s oratorio 
performances and Ruth Smith on the 
intellectual context of the works 
themselves. The first includes the 
tantalizing suggestion that the last 
fragments of Rodrigo may lie buried 
among these final interpolations, and 
the second, following Dtii mercifully 
not imitating the hermeneutic 
approach of Lang's biography, is the 
urm of a notable moiiugruph (though 
me imthui inighido weW to look harder 
at Theodor, the , most intinintcly 
cerebral of the composer's lost works). 

Whatever the music, Charles 
Cudworth never lost sight of the man 
behind the piece and the period 
defining the composer. Thus he would 
surely nave relisned'lhe latest in the 
endless pleasures of Highfill, Burnim 
and Langhans, whose volumes go 
on reminding one of the theatre's 
positively snianic elements of the 
incalciila'bic. 


200 


scs of Kembles 


coincidence that it required a heroic 
certainty to cross its verges. Over- 
enthusiastic detection will perhaps end 
*** the bizarre reduction o( Handel's 


from Roger to Charles ure offset by 
mournful little entries like 


in 


played the 
Theatre on 21 


A taste in texts 


Richard Langham Smith 


Maroarst G. Cobb (Editor) 


Ths Poetic Debussy; A Collection of 
His Song Texts and Selected letters 
3l8pp, Boston: Northeastern 
Unlveisity Press. $21.9$. 

0 930 350 28 6 


for thediselves, the 


speak 

II documents of a composer's 


Left to 
periphera 

life evoke the man and his music with 
varying degrees of success. Naturally 
enough, composers with a modicum of 




enougn, composers with a modicum ot 
literary Oair tare best. With Scbiibert, 
for example, O. E. Deutsch’s 
“doctuneDlary biography” is bound to 
remain unparalleled by any 
''ptofesrional*'. biography pjecisely 
recauft It- dispenses with the 
bK^epUcal skills of interpretation 
ud speculation.' In the case of 
Debussy the only work of this kind 
remains untranslated fttJih the Polish, 
UQ we have no romplete collection of 
letters nor the assembled texts of (he 
various literary Works he considered 
setllog at one time or another. V^eo 
rocb collections do appear there can 
re little doubt that our picture of 
^busw will appear In sharper focus, 
ore of the many elaborations and 
actions of the fanciful biographers 
of earlier in the ceptury. 

Lovois of French music will 
ftMmber Margaret Cobb as the. 

of the regrettably shojt- 
uvw Debussy centre at St Germain- 
w-Layc, the composer’s birthplace. 


considerable extent the result of her 
work asapainstaklngcollectorwith an 
eye for the relevant.^e book alms to 
present documents whirit Illuminate 
the composer's taste for poetry and it 
consists of source texts with footnotes 
rather than an argued study. There are 
two _ main sections, the first 9 
chronologicBl list of song texts with, 
translations, ,the second a 
chronol 0 |glcal selection of letters 
which gives insight into Debussy's 
frame of Uteraiy reference. Together, 
these form the larger part of the book 
while a third section on the' many 
other compositions based on Jiterary 
texts is In the fona of a catalogue, to 
which ere added pertinent (Rotations 


A surprise publication of the songs 
of the so-called Vasnier songbook has 
already satisfied our curiosity about 
this nigly important coliection, 
claimed in the present book as 
unpublished. Madame Vasnier, the 


entire output to pillage from. Kcrll, 
Hobermannor Stradelta. Zimmerman 
indeed lakes a sideswipe in this 
direction at Harold S. Powers's 
discovery of a Bononrinian underlay 
for Serse before going on to reveal the 
essentially Purcellian qualities of 
rhythmic declamation in the fourth 
Chandos Anthem. 


Six out of the dozen essays in the 
book deal with vaiyi^ aspects^ of 
lip. 


dedicatee of no less than twenty-five 
of Debussy's early soi^, figures 


the first time, the compiler’ has 

induded'details of these dedications concerto publications 


.Handel scholarship.' t^renca Best 
provides an exhaustivechecklist, based 
on scrupulous analysis of prints, 
ins and manu_uript cop ~ ~ 

urrows 
Walsh’s 
and 




is and manuscript cwies, of 

prominently in the Introduction: For !*"* music; Donald di 


C. Jones 
n nt the Haymnrket 
July 1798" or "a Mr 
Jennings shared benefit tickets with 
minor house servants at Covent 
Garden Theittre on 29tli May 1782 and 
4ih June L783”. Wliat were the hopes 
of Mr Hills, who sang "llie Life of a 
Beau" at the James Street playhouse 
for Mrs Careless's benefit, und In what 
St Giles garret did Esther Harvard end 
her doys, who dressed Mrs Abingron 
for a single Drury Lane season? 
musical entries suffer inevitably from 
having been made before pubucallon 
of the New Grove: Johann Adolf 
Masse, (or example, never came to 
London and has thus no business here 
at all. Otherwise the delights, including 
the customary samplen of documents . 
ot the back of each volume, are 
unfailing. ' 


firom the twenty-one-year-old 
composer to the older femme fatale 
and they reveal a strUung intimacjy 
which moves copjecture aoout their 
liaison into UieTeehn of fact- This 
chronological assemblage enables us 
to see. the considerable impoitaoce of 
Debussy's infatuation (consummated 
appropriate way of outlioing the links dr not) with his caniatrlce, spuiriiig 
which extend beyond the boundaries him on to abundant composition and 
of the present book. gaining invaluable experience in the 

At first sight the song-texls and o! poetry. Wuhoul her. one 

translations appear to be a useful 

compilation w&b will more than more slowly and along dlBereot lines. 


from letters. As such it forms an 


adequately 
ramme 


serve performers aiid 
builders: the English 


renderings, by Richard Miller, give a 
usefully unhiBsy translation of rroat is 
fact, the 
3es rather 


often uotroDslatable. In fact, 
usefulness of the section soe 
further than this. Many of Debussy’s 
iton gs were compored before he was 
twenty-five and remain lost or 
unpublished. Oa these in particular 
the author offers more ’ precise 
information . tbaa any catalogue 
raisonni as regards both date and 
provenance. In the process several 
)fveo: the author 


The collection of letters has rather 
less to offer and all but the best-read In 
Debussy matters will feel the lack of 
an interpretative essay ' to give 
direction to the varioos literary 
references. A seme ot Ulumination 
exudes from many passages in the 
letters, but the perns coins of the 
compreer’s mind need to be further 
explored for the reader who may senw 
that Debussy borrowed this or that 
phrase from Baudelaire of Laforgue 
without quite knowing why. 
Nevertheless, it is useful to see. the 


enigmas have been so . . ^ 

ofoprevlouslyUDidentifiedpoem.for. composer’s . Quotations side by side 
example, turiu out to be Alfred de and to read the few unpublished 
Muiseti and despite one or two errors letters. Although the book as ^ whole 


Herc V^'^work'S^^Irelcs^ 'the book is cicarlyftbe iu&oritaUvd' doesnot.riveusa!rompleteuR|j^; 

‘ ' 'eppetfeDebuss/tlfiscertalnlyes^ 

in the right direction. 


, , JW I __ , 

assembling disperapd 'Peoussy documentation as far as (be early thej 
.'retenftls, end the present bookU to a- songs are concemeq. 


To Ivor Gurney 


Driving Di»th, I catch tfie Mllshapei,' Guniey, • 

, ttliose drops aod Hies Cotswold rad Malvern 
hi their omHlana above the plaint.-, 


I /. i / V *‘ 


IV'' ■ 



' k' v- 



1 


|i 

• ’'.'Vi 

p 



SmrtainSd yqift m^lodyffypur.'m^^ ittstoliu ^ 
Tbisns/’nbw''--Bdw‘ •• •' 

, Either side of this ihterremaM 
^Ou wqiild recognise them still, but the lai 


lanes 


•If* 


0£ lights that All the lowlands, brim 
'fhe Severn and glpw.lrito the heights, , ' 

YOU can regain ithe gate:., the. angel with the sword .- 
tliuntetes';the' pathk to let jw siee 
.'^'.Thet ulgbt if neyer':lib .I|!e''.eeit6red, •• 

1*0 Edeti and England s'^gled to pHght: cha^- 







Edouard Manet, Ai CiifiF (1874) 


Manet and Modern Paris 

One Hundred Paintings, 
Drawings,, Prints and Photographs 
■ by-M^n . 

oliis strikbig^'/exhibitlon- totalogu^ displays scenes ui and around rant as- 
portrayed 'by 'Edouard Manet, hiS predecessors, cohtcmpbtaries and roUqwers. 
.The'works.- which include pieces'py such well known artists as Vuillard, 

' Dcms,' 'Tdulaase-Lautrec, Daumier, aiid Whistler and such lesser known artists 
ills Etnile Benftrd, llieadiild Riboti.and Norbeit Goetieucce - date from a time 


artists as an 


when the modem dty, .and Sboim all Paris, Wm being discovered by : 

Importimi' source of sulyect nutter and stylistic innovation. Modem art .itself 


..was being bo;m. The p^ntuigs, |»Slels. prints and photographs are grouped iri 
.nine sections 'tost, illustraie .characteristic feacnrcs of the h ' ' 

•T - .i_- ^^.!l .1 ' j kd.. .1 . r 


^ , ---..-j — arisiari scend.aiiid 

portray the rcbiarkablc.changcs that ocettred in Msnec's art froln the early ISdOs 
to .the early 1880s. . ", ' 

r . Drewing on ms ccria) from the history of art, ittecaturc and urban history, KcfT 
analyzes the feshionablc .Mariet' and his. relationship .to the social and cultfitol- 
inilicii of Paris v-.'thc.'boulevard des Ualiens, ihe neighbourhood of. the M’** 

nann and Bradrlaire. IbifTotfci 


are 

hrs 


Saint<^La 2 |dre,.^c| the mfiuchce of Uatoi) l^ussmann, 

new ins{ghtS;in.tb' thcse..reiftrions.h'ipSi aiidi-.in. the cutHiuguv cumus, piwviuos 
original analyses' and r^atin^, .Htde-kndwh .documentation, mfoTnmldn Pn 
sjtftra,- and' reading .of riiajor . pictures , in association with clusters of related 
jivorka.., 

. In combinatibn wilh .the.teytllluicraLiona, ItolTs essay . and. eatalOin'° ^t>^>ca 
. provide a v^cbino aud astiito picture of Mane'r, his .work, his mtciests, hit.eity . 
'and'his.c6utenipQtacies.'!'.';. . '•'•'•I-'; 

j.; Z80 pages,' 13u biack’ttnd-UfHi(e,iluutral^^ 2d calmir^.phltesi Agtif 19^, 

-Chicagp . ;■ 
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FRAIKCAS 6 


I Recent and Forthcoming 
Pabttcaihns 
THEARTOF TRAVEL 
Essays on TraveJ Writing 
Edited by PhUlpDodd 
ISBN07146 32058 
£9.95 

FREEDOM OF 
INFORMATION TRENDS 
IN THE INFORMATION 
AGE 

Edited by Tom Riley and 
Harold Relyea 
2SBN071463221X 
£15.00 

FRONTIER REGIONS IN 
WESTERN EUROPE 
' Edited byMalcolm Anderson 
ISBN07I4632171 
£15.00 

ANTIBALLISTIC MISSILE 
DEFENCE IN THE 1980s 
Edited by Ian Bellany and 
ColtD. Blacker 
ISBN 07 146 3207 4 
£15.00 

BRITISH POLICY 
TOWARDSTHE 
OTTOMAN EMPIRE 1918- 
1914 

Joseph Heller 
ISBN0714631272 • 

£18.00 

TIIEBKITLSII LABOUR 
MOVEMENT AND 
ZIONISM 1917-1948 
Joseph Gorny 
ISBN071463162U 
£17.50 

FRIEDRICH LIST 

Economist nnd Visionary 

1789-1846 

W. O, Henderson 

ISBN0714631612 

£17.50 

FRIEDRICH LIST 
The Natural System of i 
Political Economy 
Translated and edited by 
W.O, Henderson 
1SBN0714632066 
£17.50 

MONETARISM, 

ECONOMIC CRISIS AND 
THE THHU> WORLD 
Edited by Karel Jansen 
ISBN0714632228 
:C) £18.00 
ISBN0714640379 
:P)£7.50 

SHAR^^ROrPlNG AND 
SHARECROPPERS- 
SdiledbyT. J. Byiyis ■ 
SBN0714632236 
;19.S0 : 

^BOUR and the PQdR 
N ENGLAND AND WALES 
.849^1852 

Sdtted by Jules Glnswick 

lie Manufacturing and 

dining Districts 

^ol 1: Lancashird, Cheshire^' 

'ork'shire- 

9073 

^ol 2 : Northumberland and 
Durham, Staffbrd.shire. The 
fi(;lland$- 

W 3: So^tK ^alw;-hr6rih' /: : .? 

18<0dap|iiri»'. Mch 
'RitMdANTDi' 

IATHemATICS . 

eterPbaqV i • i: ' . . 

3HN0.7l3d0iffS2..^. • 

®N071304007iS . . 

W:95-' .• h 


fr^k <?ass & c6.^J,TD 

; Oainsbortugh' Hbutie : 
n QaEiwbotqugh Ron^ . 
London EM, iRi , ' 
> Telephone; 42!26v 

Tele&c; . ' 
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Death on the dole 


Unshared assumptions 


I Ronald Hayman 

Kuhle Wampe 
Academy Cinema 

If we discount films of his plays. Kuhle 
Wampe is the only film in which the 

HSnlnoilA T« umHaM nlM<%e4 u.. 


formerly a holiday settlement and is 
now inhabited mainly by the 
unemployed. When Anni becomes 

nr*nnan4 I7mf9 oi*..aa« *.% U 


contain a wedding celebration which 
goes wrong, and the equivalent here is 
a cleverly screened sequence of 

ilM>lADflnf Mfmo anfl ... 


period Brecht gives credit to 
collaborators. It is odd that the film, 
made between August 1931 and 
February 1932, should receive its first 
British public screening in 1983, It is 
being shown in a double bill with Jean< 
Luc Godard’s Vivre sa vie (1963), 
which superficially seems the more 
Brechtian of the two; it is divided into 
titled sections; it is austere in lighting 
and composition; it resembles a 
documentaiy, containing a catechism 
about prostitution and dealing with the 
representative case of a girl forced into 
selling her body to pay Tier rent. 

Brecht's film is less concerned to tilt 
against the conventions of the cinema 

rwhirh laa«; necifif.H In 10ai\. Si 


makes a statement which, unlike 
Godard’s, has nothing to do with the 
faces or the personalities of the actors, 
while the narrative material is ti^tly 
determined by a desire to illustrate the 
social consequencesof unemployment. 
Brecht and his director, Slatah Dudow, 
however, do not seem to be going out 
of their way to introduce scenes 
involving mass participation, though 
the background of one sequencers 
provided by a workers’ sports festival 
in which 3,000 members of a 
proletarian sports organization 
j pariidpnte, and in one of the songs 
3,000 voices arc heard on the 
soundtrack. 


1 swiiaMtaaa MM« 0 IUW| 

sulkily venting his resentment on the 
aates of beer be humps about. Anni 
breaks off the engagement, but 
unemployment, community singing 
and latent communism combine to 
change Fritz’s attitude. 

Though the screenplay was divided 
into ei^t “acts", Brecht was not 
thinking in terms of theatrical 
dialogue. Kuhle Wampe is built up out 
of images, and many of the most telling 
points are made silently, as when the 


,nl5l Brecht wrote in the 

1930s, It was usually a woman who was 
converted from political passivity to. 
angry ^jvism - Johanna Dark fri Si 
Vmrr .o/ the Slaughlerhousesy Pelaeea 
ylasspva in The Mother, SeflbraCarrar 
‘5 Corrar. In 

Kuhle Wampe the convert is a man. 


Fritz (Ernst Busch) is the lover of Anni 
f Thiele) whose brother has 
killed bimself, unable to heat incessant 


despondent bov takes off his wrist- 
watch and carefully moves the potted 
plants before jumping out of the 
fourth-floor window. When Brecht 
uses theatrical ideas, such as chorlc 
rommentary, they are well adapted to 
the medium, as when, after the bodv 


has been found, the camera moves 
from neighbour to neighbour. 

It cannot be contended (hat Kuhle 
Wampe is intrinsically a particularly 
rood or important Elm. It is too 
shallowly propagandistic and the 
Interest in the central characters 
alternates between seeming deep and 
seeming perfunctory. The story Is not 
strong enough to save the film from 
being unbalanced by the spectacular 
crowd scenes and the sequences of 
vgumeni , such as a political discussioa 
in the S-Bahn about the profiteerlna 
destruction of the Brazilian coffee 
harvest. A number of good points are 
being made visually about the ex-army 
bouigeois reactionary who becomes 
hot under his stiff white collar, and 
a^iput. • the more sympathetic 
proletarian riiaracters who - are 
traveWng back from the sports festival, 
put the protracted argument ^vm the 
mm a toi^heavy ending, whereas in 
K/vre sa vie there are no iongueitrs in 
the lengthy philorophical argument 
Nana • anq Brice Parain, 


Peter Kemp 

Omnibus: Writers on the Right 
BBCl 

Voices; Is Jimmy Porter Dead? 
Channel 4 

Omnibus recently set beside each other 
two writers liable to get beside 
themselves over the strong points of 
Fascist dictators. Henry Wiriiamsoii. 
fan of the FUhrer, was tne subject of a 
documentary that comprised the first 
half of the programme. Ezra Pound, 
the Duce's disciple, featured in a play 
that followed. 

Of the two, the survey of Williamson 
was the more substantial. The basic 
facts of _ his life were efficiently 
sketched in. and the main stumbling- 
bit^ to an appreciation of him - his 
unbudgeable belief that Hitler was “a 
good and misunderstood man" - was 
rapidly drawn out. Called in to 
comment on Williamson’s tribute to 
“the great man across the Rhine, 
whose life symbol is a happy child’’ 


!!»-1 


humlliaHon. in the fniftless' hunt for 
work and in the oppressive family rows 


provoked by old-fashioned- parents, 
w^h^o are unable W adapt their values to Hollywood wai 
the new situation, allnbugh the father was living ihei 
b uriemployed too, Bylcted for being in KuMe^tnpe 

Shal^speare wallahs 


la uriempIdyedtOo. Evicted for belM in 

vrears.wijh the rent;, the fam||y jSns 


w^e BreCnt.had no wance to acquire 
fflmic expertise. It was absurd that 
Hollywood wasted his talent when he 
V®*. from 1941 to 1947; 

Kuhle Wmpc proves this, as well as 

forcing us to look in a new way at filmic 

' elements in his plays. - 


mm 


just one instance from' the camps: the 
repeated breaking of youngsters’ 
bones to see how Tone it would take 
before they ceased to mend. 
Meanwhile, foregathered in the hut 
where their hero used to write, 
Williamson aficionados paid tribute to 
his “compassion". 

The programme tried to bridge these 
two positions by suggesting that 
Williamson - traumatized by his 
experiences on the Western Front - 
favoured Hitler purely because he saw 
him as a man of peace. This Image of 
the author as pacific dreamer, though 
was then punctured somewhat by the 
news i^t he kept a pitch-fork handy to 
fight ^ invaders of his Norfolk farm. 
And In any case, compassion hai^ly 
enyisaged in his 
A^ation’’ of what “men of genius" 
should be; ‘artists in detachment” who 
slune upon the world as the sun which 
sees DO shadows’’. A more promising 
approach might have been to follow 

sj 3 «‘»ssa 

srsiuSSs”! 

Soyso®, fo l^ils insight link his art 

and pollhcs more rivetlngly than 
Om/i/our inanaged to. • 

compressed version of 
Bernard Itops s play about Pound, left 
an even bigger gap between Its rlghl- 


wmg wn er s politics and his«a&| 

Infac itlcftoutthelatierffif 

Poundbad been refused. luffi 

the start, a would appeat^i 
soon hit another o&u t 
transmission. Having lost wceV 
Pound, It went on lo lose nxfi! 
sound. At first, thii^ 
deliberately engineered. UrwS 
over to Pounds ravings IqwC 
wge or American mental 
Ezm was a play that inve^tedbS 
technical disruption to convtv ~ 
deraMcment. Cacophony i 
rpundtlie studio; a headwasjw 
three different angles at mt-k 
conflicting sound-tracks won ife 
simultaneously. Amid this v«K 
visual gibberish, the play'i ih 
plunge into silence seemed mmhi 
more fancy effect. It wa, , 
supposed, as Pound mutely dU 
his dumb diatribes, ^t anotberdi 
play’s symbolic ploys. The sp«u 
of the message “Temporary b 
sound" cut short such speculatioi,l 
not, ales, the play. Restored loa 
Ezra relapsed into Ite loud bulv 


As if to even the political bih 
Voices, some nights later, ita 
that the Left, too, has its ofaaat 
Supposedly, the programme n 
debate on David Edgar’s coilai 
that contemporary theatre aiire,K 
challenge its audience but “tottbi 
shared assumptions". Giveh ilKri 
boundaries of his ceotral t^in-i 
Edgar, Guys and Dolls, fenu'iuilPiR 
poutical theatre, plays 'A 
disablement are all ’^celebnlof 
discussion seemed likely i 
rambling. In the event, A? 
intelligent proddjngfromL{$atkb 
the debate was a non-starter. 'lUt 
largely due to the fact (bat twodfc 
participants refosed to be prlsedtsi 
from id^es fixes. Secluded mabit 
ideological piirdah, ’ Mkhdi 
Wandor, a feminist playwrigbl, 
to her own premises, ^noririg 
. Gavin Richards, propagaadui k 
proletarian theatre, regluariy M 
any opening towards aonjptf 
' discussion ' by uhlo^'dlng 
into it. Ironically, a debate 
celebration of shared assii#* 
splintered dismally ihlothd affiiWi* 
of individual prejudices. ; . 

: T" 

Daniel- Fftrson’s Henry:'; 1^ 
Appreciation of Henry Wllllai^^ 
reviewed in the TLS py Juliu 
on September 24> 19^. 


S. Schoenl>auiii' 

Shakespeare In fhe Cbnuhonweaifh ' 

Centre for Cfoifnnionwealih Literature 
ahq Research, My sore . . • 

In Shakapeare Turned £ort, offered 
Mysore in 

1970 as A moriumene lo hands and 
hearts across the seas", east and west 
met ui. both authorship and content:- 
Wrillon % Prpfessprll. H,, Anniah 
•vowda,. Director- of ' the. (I^tre ter • 
Qiihiponweatth : Uferato^ • rind 

Henw W. Wells, -Curator of the 

of Columbia Univeraiw,,it explored 
analogues between Shakespbafe^s late^ 
iShISvSS® “hdJhP classic. Iheatre of 
Sanskrit plays of the school 
of ^plldasa.. Wells has since died, but 
hi? tioUaborator continues to use the 
SfiakesMarlan : connection to bHdae 
cultures. InrJanuaiy In (teSE' 
tropical MysOio. with its nalm IriiAa 


.the Director Of the Shakespeare 
Rriffl Blminghamr. was the 

British delegate. It was, I understand. 

Sh«tAlH2L representative 

L i®j, conference ever to be 

ne|d In India. 

Kalidasa’s Shakimtala”, 


Samyak .r-wholenoss or harmony rin 
;ihe dramatist’s Irist.phaSc. ’ * 

Morlriia 


^ Bhagavaii sadly remarked apropos 
of Shakespeare in Kannada, "and good 
translators are.hot good scholnre?’ 
Shakespeare’s histories failed to 
engan a single speaker, and the 

le^ed .joMmbl anywhere devoted 
.^lusjvely to a slope Shakespearian 

ablv editfffrom 
Delhi by Frofessot Rupfri Desal. But 
• *ntpressed us most was 
.Brockbank'S" -.extrao^inarilv' ' w(rii»« 

.. .1. found firockbahk most 

coi^doFM ui relation to the Bacchae 

^ Soyinka; "Like 
llfo ' 3*Cc|iae . . plhys," • Bfodkbanic 


More than once durltig the 
deliberations anxiety 
over how Shakespeare 
humanities generally --would 
the univorsitfeS amla the 
software bequeathed by lhecoJHi>* 
chip revolution; for Inevllablyi^ 
all recognlz^, a knowledge 
carries in its wake an 
explosion.' As regards (his Mwjjv 

wdl as others, east met w«t at M]^ 

' On ; the .whole - people. 

tfoiiblcd, didn’t despalroverwW^ 

future might hold, and my ow 
impression: wry keenly Wfj 'jJ? 
Shakespeare i s alive afld well.P,|^ 

Among scholarly and cridcd^l 
. to have appeared reccntiy is th?*Tj 
issue (1§§3) ot^LTP,.,ISfU 
lileraturie teaching 
..0262 '575X). which is dvaileW g 


/LTP;' .Arts' 'BUUWnM,.. 
.University, Brighton BNl 
£ 1 ,^ 6 , ’■ includ^ i 
i-cOfUributors molude^ 

■ B|ian Street, Ulrike Hanna MJffi 
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Landscapes in the light of day 


Clovis Whitfleld 

Claude Lorrain 
Grand Falais, Paris 

The largest retrospective ever devoted 
to.Qaude, at the Grand Palais until 
May 16, is also the first major 
exhibition of his work in Paris. Claude 
Gell^e, called Le Lorrain, thought of 
more in his own time as a citizen of 
Rome than of France, was appreciated 
most, in the three centuries following 
his death, In England, where no 
country house collection was complete 
without an original or a copy. 
/Uthougb most of what has been 
written about Claude has not so far 
come from France, and this exhibition 
was organized in Washington to 
celebrate the tercentenary of the 
artist’s death (1682), there'are signs 


™?na Md style did result m a larger scale, hut he lute 163Us onwards. The splendid 

morning and eve^ *^1?**"®** “‘i®®**®** fo efforts of delail finished drawing, perharo a 

surpriana^foat atmosphere that link hinilo the prescntationpiece, of the” Restoii the 

beautifofoaire of cabinet tradition of Northern painting Flight into Egypt’’, which was lost 

toMther^^^ ratherlhan to ihcdesignof the Italian when Roethlilberger published his 

and •‘Pnatnrai 1 P‘ctonal school. There is reason to catalogue of Claude’s drawings and 
—II . 9^?* m the believe that Claude was moved bv the turned up in the unlikely collection of 

the Mus6e du Petit Palais, is a 
convincing illustration of the 
admiration he shared with his patrons 


and “Pniifnral 1 — II • Z wiwiuuai m.iiuui. ilivic IS rcwun TO CdiaiOBUe Ol ^.IBUOeS Q 

colleriinJoffhLrt^i? #£r® *^® “d'cve that Claude was moved by the turned up in the unlikely 

i fo be found in the the Mu^e du Petit 1 

season of nascent Italian landscape tradition; the convincing illustration 

season or celebration. "Landscape with St George and the admiration he shared with his patrons 

iiJi- . that hu been Dragon" from the Wadsworth for Albairi and ihe Caracci. In their 

undertaken in recent years of many of AlheneuminHartford.directiyechoes turn, the French artists of the 
the pictures (a process that is well the composition of the painting of the eighteenth century continued, from 

documented in the catalogue) has same theme by Domcnichino in the Vcrnct to Valenciennes ■- 


same theme by Domcnichino in the 










that the French public are waking up to 
(he recognition of the greatness or his 
work, Curiously the presence of an 


r 


outstandi^ group -of paintings in the 
Grande Crelerie of the Louvre has 
belied an Indifference on the part of 
French coHectors to this great master 
of landscape painting. It is only 
recently that nis native town in 
Loiratae, Nancy, has acquired a work 
from his hand, and after the days when 
be and Poussin went sketching 
together in the Roman Campagna, 
Claude seemed out of step with the 
academic tradition, which accorded 
only a modest role to the landscapist. 
In a way, Claude could be seen as a 
kind of naif painter, whose love of 
nature and whose individual 
in teroretations of history subjects were 
not in line with the development of 
French painting in the eighteenth 
century, whereas they meant far more 
to the romantic sensibilities of the 
English traveller to Italy. 

The conception of the exhibition 
grew from one of prints and drawing^ 
to one including the pictures in 
AmericBi and then finally to a 
comprehensive review of Claude’s 
work, drawn ftom collections the 
world over. This means that the section 
, of drawings is particularly strong, with 
marvellous sheets Grom the HRoyal 
. ^Ilection,. the British Museum, the 
Teyiers Museum in Haarlem, and from 
the now dispersed album formerly in 
the collection' of the Norton Simon 
Museum. The catalogue, drawn up by 
Diane Russell, and essentially a 
tomriatibn of the Washington' 
^tiqn (480Do. .New York: George 
Braziller. 0 8076 1055 0), makes Its 
most important scholarly contribution 
fo the -area of the etchings, and 
, although it is heavy on the arm, it is an 
accompaniment , to the 
^bjts and a sound introduedon to 
a^e as a whole. With everything 
reproduced, many colour plates and a 
foLof com^rative illustradons, it 
^Irasts with tte : relatively modest 
pr^ntatipn. of the catalogue of the 
^ .CE^nptl exMbition of 1969 atthe 
Hayward Qalleiy. ;liiere are a .f^ 
yanadons. from the Washington 
t National Gallery sent 
.Castfe” to America 
aS!X|. iQrieen has- lent an 

^l^nal irark, ■' the 'marvellous. 

. of . Buropa’’ foal has been 
^aed siDce.i,t was shown in the Arts 
; Qjwcil efo[birioh. ; 

• •' element at the Grand 
' for in Wafoingtoh 

in;- the 

/ Wllories in tne new Bast 

- SS’ ®re M ground level. 

- W it 

to. have, t^ benefit, of 
' which are 

; . , wheq the sQuice fe wholly 

'■ SSS?L*f iWpuId hpve been 

’ * though .impossible 

.• Xr ^. fr ewiDgs could hayd been set 

i pfofores* not' just those 

^ studies, font 'also 

-^■1 S^,*'“®nsbowCftude;sbbsei^^^ 

■ wduld.cdrialnly enhance 
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'‘Landset^e with Dance" (1663L pen, brown andgrey wash, black chalk with 
' white heightening; a drawing by Claude in this exhibition. 

made it possible to look at Claude National Gallery in London. The 
literally in a new light. Although the archaism of Claude’s figure style, 
artist worked so intensively on some which is sometimes so pronounced as 
passages that certain of his efiects have to beggar explanation, may perliaps be 
undoubtedly perished, others have understood auinst the background of 
come to be, seen with the careful a Parisian enthusiasm for the art of a 
cleaning and restoration. Already in previbus generation ~ the CaraCci and 


Vcrnct to Valenciennes, to use the 1 
principles of landscape composition 
font iney culled from Claude,- while 
intellectually their patrons regarded 
the genre of landscape as a decorative 
one. The exhibition enables us to see 
not only the extraordinaiy observation 
of nature (hat Claude achieved, but 
also the intellectual penetration of iris 
understanding of classical themes, 
which was none the less profound for 
being less ordered than that of the 
Acadriiirie Roynle. 

It Is queslionnbie whether the 
monographic npproncli is art- 
historicnliy the most illuminating for an 
artist as well-known and documented 
ns Claude. In many ways the most 
exciting avenue to explore in Claude’s 
work IS the relationship wiih his 
contemporaries, not only his sketching , 
expeditions with Poussin . in the Ro- 
man Campagnn, but also die parallel 
careers of Northerners like Swanevelt 
and the extremely fertile ground of the 
1630s in Rome, which provided the 
springboard for so much artistic 
activity, nnd which is still imperfectly 
undersibod. It is still difficult to see the 
relationship -between artists like 
Salvator Rosa, Castiglione, Poussin, 
Claude, Gaspard Dughet, Testn, 
Pietro da Cortona, Andrea da Lionc, 
to mention but a few of the artists 


landscapes 


the eighteenth century the impression their school. Certainly that exponent ali-important project of decoration of 
they gave had altered, and the of the Bolognese landscape, G. F. Philip IV’s Cason del Buen Reliro in 
imitations that .date from, the early, Grimaldi, who formed bis style- in Madrid, on which so many painters 
eighteenth centuiy painted by artists consdousemulation and continuation collaborated -.in thq it is 

like Hendrik Van Lirit often look more of the Bolognese tradition; found important to ensure that if siich 
strident in colouring; It is. excellent -ready, encouragement in France. J^ot . important masterpieces as are now bn 
now to see the richness of modulation baiy is the conception of a baluralistlc display at foe. Grand Palais are to be' 
in the foliage and atmosphere of those landscape with a figure subject subiendd to the risks of travel, the 
paintings wnich are outstandingly well- essentially a Domeniriiinesque audience for suifo an exhibition be as 


Bacchus on Naxos" (if that is really the 'there are deliberate echoes of the type anthology will enthuse its | 
subject) from the Arnot Museum at of Bolognese composition throughout an immediate appreciation > 
Elmira, New York. Unlike other Claudel career, particularly from thC great quBlitie,s; . 

contemporary artists in Rome Gaude ■■ — ... :.i ' ■ ; 

did , not have assistants and the FiftV.VearS Oh: Montaj&ne • 

■trmisafliAfi#* niAonitifi rvr martu M nic ^ v . . . “ • 


did . not have assistants and the 
sympathetic cleaniife of many of his 
paintinu has revealed subtleties that 
nave onen been disused since the 
eighteenth century. 

The. show, clarifies the course of 
Claude’s development; works like (he 
pair of oval landscapes on copper from 
the Louvre which seem to have entered 
(he Royal Collections in the time of 
Louis can be excluded as mc»t 

E robably pastiches, perhaps Froip die 
and orVan Lint, whois described 


The foUowlng Is an extract from an made possible . 'only. . by^ -self- 
essay by /. M/ridfeton .forgetfulness.'. : . 

appeared in the TI^ of March 16, J933 Montaigne touches his greatest heights 

U> commemorate the 40Qth amiivasary fo-pauages,... . where be suiveys his 
of the birth of Montaigne: , ,'own a^ity os foe writor or; the 

, L . J. t- “Essals." At such moments the 
Montaigne Is the standing confutation ngradox of • this a^evemeni comes 
of all that is excwsiw and inhuman in {jito fog view; where he is ostensibly 

Pascal. Byhismerebeinghedissolves; most personal, there he is most 

the inenbee of “le /wbi cst toujours- impersonal, Compare him,,, at such 
halssable.’’ Montaigne has something moments, with theiateririastersofself- 


foy^-self- 


reatest heights 
e surveys his 
Titor or. the. 
loments the 


St Pascal. Byhismerebeinghe-dissolves' ,no5t personal, there he is 

lie the inenbee of “le-/nbi cst toujours- impersonal, 'Compare him,,, at 
in halssable.V Montaigne has something moments, with theiater masters o 


months' fateague" copying the two in loved only the not-«lf. In his early '^jfo Pascal at our elbow sternly 
the PampMi Palice.' Ilie English manhpod Montaigne-knew the sewt.iijemaiidingbur flnaljudgmeilt,.we nre 

cohceotion. of ideal Tandsbape Was of love; Self-dbliteiahon came to him forced to .confess Uiat:.“le nioi esl 

entirely- coloured. In the eighteenth .namraPyinhismendfoipwithB^^^^ halssable,” But with, 

century, by. this ' “italian fiSt' on . la B06tfe. SI on' me pfes$$ ge.pire Montaigne It Is qiiite'difforent. Where 
EnBlish Waus”; ' ' . ’ i ; poufouoyjBraymdys; je sens quecela Rp^isseau and Chateaubriand blench 


nerepeultexprl 
‘Farce que c’t 


patrons tor juaiviauai p«urca, -umi 
Pa'rid was by far .the most fr^iient. 
deafoiatioa tor the early iwdrks. aqjd 


,rorapara^ : Montaigne I >h9fonoiys wHat he is 

4eeq only In self-forgelfiilneM. - also foe .gangers of such 

to have turned his povjreV of self- .knowledgeVHe must oe foTUiftil fo hfs 
rgatfolnessr upon himself r* fofo hras .’.ow;n’growtH/He murt riof priin^ 
dntaUme’Btmitnph.' He looked upon , must not lHm, above all he,!ihitsiiiot: 
e selfWith the eyes.bf the-ndt-«elf. ;kuppresa^'vfoat-he had. written. Itihkd 
nd tbe 'history - of fost' singular ctofoe from him aptintarteOMriy; tnexe- 
hlevemehtfo wfittdri at laree it) hh :'foi« ithadlUp]acnidlhe|pattem.'The 


yi';.paus >.ol ^painungs, 

^isphjiafo, tbcihes . arc 


“nf a fortiaher-wOfkJria in And foe ; history - of. Ihaf singular come fiflm him apohtajieOMsiyj thwe- 
tominrao^rn . Swevemewfo writWn m I W lt!"Ws : fpi« ithadlUplacnitf (ffopatfom^^ 

bodk‘MndBed,,;UieJ*Essdl65are Ihe'scropI^-tHd;: not prevent: Wm from 

Si MftJbKS rchsqft : Moment kneyr foal also Jetfer foM h^S.' Thjt . wulf '*W :■« 

i wi XAsterifvhax krtown It. Hia w6k tt . ftmisMcism^'; As: ' artist,: -and : as. ihaOf 


were port 
(hat*;tnby 
markets, 
among R 
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New Oxford books: 

History 

Popular Opinion 
and Political 
Dissent in the 
Third Reich 
1933-1945 
Ian Kershaw 

This book examines the responses 
of ’ordinary Germans’ lo Nazi policy 
and Ideology, revealing the biller 
divisions and dissent of everyday 
reality In the Third Reich. Itsflndings 
havelmpllcations tor the behaviour 
of ordinary people In the repressive 
conditions of a police state which 
extend far beyond Bavaria and even 
beyond (he confines of Germany. 
£22.60 

Escape from 
Empire 

The Attlee Government 
and the Indian Problem 
R.J. Moore 

The British abdication of the 
government of India In August 1 947 
was agreal escape. The dKllculty 
facing the AtHee government waslo 
bring Ihe Indian Nallonal Congress 
and the Muslim League lo an 
agreement upon terms for a transfer 
ol power. Professor Moore 
examines that Iraneler, and its 
consequences. £19.60 

Force and 
Statecraft 

Diplomatic Problems 
of our Time i' 

Gordon A. Craig and 
Alexander L. George 

This book focuses on the ms^or 
changes In International politics, 
foreign policy, and diplomacy in the 
modern era. it covers the period 
from the seventeenth century to Ihe 
- present, but emphasizes European 
arid Amertean diplomatic history of 
Ihenlneteerith and twentieth ' 

I cenhirlea. ;£16./paparbMk £6.95 . 

Renaissance and 
Renewal in the 
Twelfth Century 

Edited by 

Robert L. Benson, ' 
Giles Constable) ' 
and Carol L. Lanhaiyi 

The Mrelftfi (fonlury wa8,ln misny 
' senses, the beglnnirig of Ihe modem : 
vrortd. The edllpre characterize : 

.those facets of the age which ' ' 
exj^ain Its continuing fascI^Uori. 
Writtenbyoutatahdingsehoiarsine- ' 
. viride'varietyofiielde.theselWprity-; 
sixsludiesre^exaniin'ealfthat^s' 
new 'and^iBi In (ho twelfth century. > ; 
mdaillheidrawltalnsplriiliarifroiri 
elostpast. . Illustrated £^ 

Stuart Royal ^ 
Proclamatiptls . 

Volume li: Royal - 
Proclamations of King 
.Charles 11 62&-1 643 ’ 

Edited^ 

James F. Lar|c|n' . 

. IhtobobklB lhe1lratprint'(Mia)ire^ 
lOfell known iroimlp^amatlpne by ; 
Charfos|,iMfo3e.retgri^edlrifo!e : 
;Gr6wn'8<»rripibieio89.df ..: y > 
sbvofolgrtty to,f^aril^erit^ ; 

: University, Pfoss^ 
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to the editor 


Translators and 
PLR 

Sir, - Peter Jay (Leliers, March 4) 
asks why there has been no outcry ab- 
out translators not being eligible for 
PLR payments. This Association is a 
subsidiary group within the Society of 
Authors which has recommendea all 
along that translators should be in- 
cluded in the PLR scheme. 

One obstacle is that there are o.s 
yet no provisions for reciprocal 
arrangements wiili other coiimrics and 
it has oeen arsued that it would not be 
right to include^ for example, a 
translator of a German book given 
that the German author wbuld not 
be eligible for PLR. We have rec- 
ommended that a translator should 
be entitled to receive a share of PLR 
even if the original author is ineligible, 
hut that the share of an incl^blc 
author should remain in the funcL 

Recently, the Society and the 
Writers Gtiild made a full submission 
to the Minister for the Arts on changes 
that need to be made to the PLR 
scheme. Once again \vc have strongly 
recommended thni translators .should 
be eligible, tiiid that there should be 
reciprocal urraiigenicnts with other 
countries. 

JULIAN aJANCELLOR. 
Tlic Translators Association, B4 
Drayton Gardens, London SWIO. 


fore mothers is more related to govern- 
ment infant food coupons than to 
maternal fears of weanling anemia. 

Professor Morris comments, in 
conclusion, that today's properly 
nutritional food is just as comforting, 
just as communicative of symbolic 
meanings as grandma’s improper, 
nutritionally bankrupt cuisine. If the 
professor rinds a broiled, skinless 
chicken breast, green salad with lemon 
juice, and wine-poached pears for 
dessert ns comforting and as redolent 
of social meanings as a Sunday roast 
beef, Yorkshire pudding, sweet butter, 
and chocolate layer cake. for dessert - 
well then he's a better man, and a 
better myth-maker than I. 

ELIZABETH B. DEUTSCH. 

Center for Health Services and 
Policy Research, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois W201. 

‘Edmund Ironside’ 


Nutrition and 
Health 

Sir, - J. N. Morris creates his own 
myths about the success of nutrition 
education (Letters. February 11). He 
cites professional nutritionisls and pro- 
fessional literature to prove his point. 
Referring to sources with considerable 
status investment in demonstrating 
their professional worth is rather like 
asking the Apostles how Christianity is 
coming along. Had he done his qualita- 
tive boinevvork amongst the common 
'folk at McDonald's, in the swimsuit 
department at Marks and Spencer, or 
at the supermarket check-out counter, 
he would have discovered what Mary 
Douglas's article (November 5, 1982) 
IS saying. He would have found that 
most persons cannot describe the ori- 
gin or use or benefits of a polyunsatu- 
.rated fat, that the decrease in sugar 
consumption is more likely due to fears 
of midriff bulge than to diabetes, 
and that the year-long purchase ' o( 
iron-fortified infant formulas by wel- 


Slr, - In his article on Edmund 
Ironside (August 13, 1982) Eric Sams 
proposed the consideration of this 
anonymous play as an early work of 
Shakespeare. His arguments were 
countered by Richard Proudfoot 
(Letters, September 17, 1982), and the 
discussion continued in further letters 
from both parties (September 24 and 
October 8). Reference was made to 
another anonymous play, Edward III, 
and to my work on it in a thesis for the 
University of London which had been 
supervised by Mr Proudfoot. The 
effect of my thesis was to show that 
words, rare in Shakespeare’s 
vocabulary, which occurred in Edward 
III clustered to a statistically highly 
significant degree in Shakespeare^ 
earliest works, particularly the Henry 
VI plan and Titus Anaronkus. Dr 
Sams drew nitenlion to similarities 
between Edmund Iroraide and 
Edward lll\ and the question arose 
whether the rnre-word vocabularies of 
the two plays showed a correspondine 
relationship with Shakesp$,are. 

It has now beebrhe possible to put 
the matter to the test: Louis Ule has 
made available computer-read texts, 
concordances and word counts both for 
Edmund Itonside and for Edwdrd HI 
In my thesis (‘The Problem of The 
Reigin of King Edward HI (1596): a 
Statistical Approach") 1 listed 940 
words appearing in that play, which 
speared either . not at all in 
Shakespeare's plays and major poems, ': 
or from one' to tmlve times and not' 
more. Mr UJe’s concordfuice ■ for 


Edmund Ironside has enabled me to 
count how many of these 940 words 
occurred also in that play, with 
comparison counts for Parts 1, 2 
and 3 of King Henry VI and Huts 
Androniciis. It was fo'und that 481 of 
these words appeared in one or more of 
these five plays, namely: 

' Words Appearances 

1 Henry VI 204 254 

2 Henry Vi 157 184 

3 Henry Vi 139 I9j 

Titta 125 15** 

Ironside 134 176 

From this it appears that Edward 111'$ 
rare words show their highest ' 
frequencies of appearance in the Heiiiy 
VI plays, especially I Henry VI, In 
Titus and Ironside to a lesser degree 
but in Ironside more commonly than in 
Titus, All these numbers ure of roughly 
comparable magnitude. 

We can now carry out a further test 
by counting the numbers of specified 
words with coincidental appearances in 
both members of any pair of these five 
plays. Of each word we note whether it 
appears both in play A and play B, or in 

A but not B, or in B but not A, or in 
neither. The numbers of coincidental 
appearances of words should be 
proportionate to the numbers in the 
words column of the above table. For 
instance, 204of £<fii>nn/ //fs 940 words 
are found in / Henry Vl\ 134 are found 
in Ironside. 7116 number which one can 
expect to find in both I Henry VI and in 
Ironside as a chance effect wul be ^ x 
134/940 = 29.081. The actual number 
so found is 44, which is half as much 
again, and is In statistically significant 
excess. Proceedingin this way we reach 
the figures of the following table, 
where the numerals 1 , 2 and 3 stand for 
the three parts respectively of Henry 
VI, T for Tilus Mai for Ironside. 


— 52 

.00025 — 

.00025 
.005 
.0025 


.00025 

.20 


47 

39 

44 

39 

35 

27 

— 

26 

27 

.05 



26 

.05 

.025 



The observed numbers of coliiddences 
are shown above and to the right of the 
tabfo. All numben are in excess of 
random expectation, some of them in 
e^ss. To test their 
statistical significance we can use a chi 
squaref test (one tail) with Yates’s 
correction. The probabilities of the 
values of chi fouared are less than the 
deamal numbers shown below and to 
the.len in the table. ; 

These results indicate that the rare- 
word vocabulary of Edmund Iroriside 


is particularly closely rcliilcil to that of 
/ Henry VI, hut al.so to a .statistically 
significant degree to that of Titus 
Andronicus, and less so, but still 
sienifiennily, to that of 3 Henry VI. 
TH^ can be regarded as providing 
evidence which tends to siijiport the 
hypothesis maintained by Dr Sams. 

I have a ILst of the 4X1 words from 
Edward HI used in this analysis, 
together with their distribiitioii.s in the 
five plays. Correspoiuicnts who would 
like to have a copy of this list may 
obtain one by writing to me. 

ELIOT SLA'i ER. 

The Coach Hiiuse, 128a Castcinau, 
Barnes, London SW13. 

Susan Sontag 

Sir, - One Christopher Hitchens 
(and one is plenty) writes in your 
“American notes" column (Marcli 4) 
that an essay in Harper's by “one" 
Marvin Mudrick", reviewing The 
Susan Sontag Reader, sexually slurs Ms 
Sontag by referring to her ns “Susie 
Creamcheese". In addition, he charges 
a double standard in sexual innuendo: 
“It’s hard to think .offliand of a male 
author of similar stature who would be 
described in public in this way." 

V^at is the slur, exactly? One 
Hitchens informs “the uninstnicted" 
that Susie Creamcheese “is an 
American schoolyard vulgarity 
('Creamcheese “spreads" so easily')’ . 
In fact, Marvin Mudrick is more widely 
known than this vulgar innuendo about 
CTeamcheese which, near as we can tell 
(after considerable research), exists 
only in the minds of Messrs Farrar, 
Straus and Giroux, Ms Sontag’s 
publishers, who have created a 
ndiculous fuss over the matter. In fact . 
'Susie Creamcheese" is 1960s 
California slang for a naive and 
impressionable teenager (rouehiv 
equivalent to today’s term, “Valley 
girl"). ' 

^ As for the idea that only women are 
wchms of critical commentary in the 
fonn of sexual innuendo: a receni 
article m 7Vie Nation, a left-wins 
WMkly, accused One Ronald Reagan 
(almost as prominent a figure as Suun 
Mntag) of doing to the country what 
he cap no longer do to Ijis wife". A 
sexual slur against a man and an insult 
5 soro® time! quite a 

Hftchen^ ™thor was One Christopher 

MICHAEL KINSLEY. 

YoWiDOw!”'* 


Catullus 

followmg ll«, in.eS«*' 
passage m Catullus 56. 
mndopupuium puelke itSi[ 
according to which puellu ^ 

rforthMiencfitof^his^^^^^ 

J. N, Adams, however. consinS 
1 agree) ilmt this Ls impossible- mIl 
imrsf be genitive, nnd the S 

liy O. I . Goold) I just QOff cwh 
.sweetheart s pet wanking". ■ 

PETER HOWELL 


Author, Author 


Sir. - To publish a letter (Februn 
4) mini a gentleman who admiirs 
Limn IS "mior" and "a thing of & 
nasi”, ami who can prefer Jok 
M ichie .s interpretation of CataUusS 
to that of scholars like A. B. Houma, 
is irresponsible and unworthy of th 

tlmS* 

Mr Michie is a gifted and viiir 
versifier whose work i admire, buliw 
does not go to a free<transIatlon for tk 
sense of a text of doubtful meaoia(,|j 
one has access to the opinlou oi 
professional scholars on the subject. , 

The crux of the matter is the wri 
pueliae in line 5. Some editors (at Ui 
Michie) take it as a dative (plained 
advantage) after mirani'e/Rln Kui 
others as a genitive with 
p'he dictionaries are no help, Jnaei 
IS hopelessly rare: OLH gives 
the only example, staling that itlafoi 
dativei) .,i. 

Mr Hurdis-Jones should coon)! 
J. N. Adams, The Latin Siai: 
Vocabulary, p 146, n 1, and HbuHi 
"Praefanda" (Classical PaperSj 4 
Diggle and Ooodyeafj flllSj m 
discussion. To my mind, Mr Adaii 
(pp 145-46) prov^ beyond reaUDtW 
doubt that (he verb caeden imoht 
sexual act perpetrated as punhhiiiM 
So Mr Hurdis-Joncs is likely to k 
wrong on both counts. Thereis nopl 
Cetufl^us finds . his 
(presumably Lesbia's) 
masturbating and buggers him to tm_ 
him a lesson. ' 

Shall we next have E. V. 
(ranslnlion of the Odyssey quoted.V 
someone ns proof oi the colow ^ 
Menclaus’ hair or Athene’s 

CHRISTOPHER StAC^J 

Bradfleld College, Berkshire. 




sources of the three quotations which 
follow apd to send us;the answers so 
that thev reach (his office not later than 
Apnj 15. A priw of £10 is offered for 
the &st con;ect set of answers opened 
on that date, or failing that the most 
nearly correct - in which case inspired 
. muswork will also be token Into con- 
mdpratipn. * 

^ Entries, • inarmed Author, Author 
,114" on .(he . envelope, should be 
Addressed ,16 the Editor, The Times 
Liienwy Supplement, Priory House. St 
John;sUne, London EC1M4BX. The 


curious on the subject to the next 
meeting of the Pantopragmatlc 
Society, under the presidency of Lord 
Facing-boih'Ways, and ‘the; vice- 
presidency of Lord Michin Malicho. 

3 Lord Lancer is a man of honour. He 
loves the arts. He has declared this love 
in public.- He never goes back on his 
word: But I must be off. Lord Lancet 
does not subscribe to (he view that 
poets can treat time with nonchalance. 


Among this week’s contributors 

' fc..j . n . Stories, Lantern was P* 

ogy at the London. School.Sw 


^NBra.BAJiHATCHET’s most recent iBwAN FoTHERaiLL is the author of and co-editor .of ^5^ 

. took, Race, Sex and Class under the Jordan: Portrait of an ' Actress onk Theology; Alliance pnd C<ft^ 
£o;, was published in 1980. 1965, j nciress, jggQ . 



J. BastinI 


5ecau«;,tho 
HadBngjiihi^iien^b^ 

' • .! -. cntiHra WikV« ' .3bT Stand'for monOBainVrind rhniiK.i 

His‘ Sriili, ' the 




li; ^ : 



‘ I- 'Anieamng'--: 

• Tito sanie self intoEestyvithii; difforenl 


Was menibcil'fotf tho "oUic^hilertst’^ SOT "And 'pgaih.cpo 

■ • (meaning : - 

it.ivithu .|irf,reiil : 

leaning. I?: 

* ;ri '.•I'L 

rainy ofterhooir Lord Ciitry^ix »^tid'atoss of whisky. 
was enireAted to dellvor. In the (hcotrO- * :: l^dirf.^adox, .Ebrelij, ftwA'i; 
his Jeoturo ort Fish, He; readily 
comp]led,..ancI; siibcopded -in araukln^'iS 
his audfenco. mqre»^aud. jrisliqcifliiK learn-'i 
them ns much, as any of. his ihote.- - L V-- 
pretentioqji , l;>fother . lectur.ejrs cpuldi ;!chaptei!Ji 

' ■ ' ' '' ^ ' 


Oriental and AWcan Studies, :Undon ^ ^ *®fi®. Qf®®n^«h- - ... . * 


I was: ftsUni..« T-|. ni 


vvvc 7- ii 

CloVis WpjffpiBi^ ; 


. recent.' Neapolitan 
; .Royal'Acapemy. ■> , .••■’■r.- 1:%^ 

• -EftTO WtN0i is the t^toW; 
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RUSSIA 


TL8 MARCH 18 1983: 


upward mobility and its price 


Leonard Schapiro 


inheritors of the positions of greater or 
lesrer privilege which the Soviet 
regime offers. 


National Socialist overall social policy, 
without hint of disapproval? 


Sheila Fitzpatrick 
The Rufislan Revolution 


181pp. Oxford University Press. 
£9.95. 


£9.95. 

019219162 4 


Although Dr Fitzpatrick does not 
specifically address herself to the 
question , she does not appear to regard 
the Russian revolution as in any sense 


Marxist. At least, in a graphic phrase, 
she states that both those “who 


It is a remarkable fact that although 


orunize soviets and factory cbm- 
mittees, volunteer for the Red 


over sixw-five years have passed since 
the two Russian revolutions of 1917, no 
comprehensive history of them has 
been published in En^sh since 
dhamberlin's exceUent two volumes 
appear^ In 1935. A great amount of 
evideace has become available since 


Array and attend classes in Marxism" 
and “those who loot, brawl, break 


machineiy, beat up intellectuals and 
Jews and rape women from the old 

llnnf>r />laccAs” b» : 


upper classes^ are equally proletarian. 
But the latter, who probably formed 
the majority of the Bolsheviks' 
supporters in 1917, are in Marxist 
terminology lumpenprolelariat, and 
unfit to lead a proletarian revolution. 
Even Lenin, in 1917, deceived himself 


then, even to scholars deprived of 
access to Soviet archives (the over- 
whelming majority), and this has 
provideo the material for many 


valuable monographs - on the fall of 
the monarchy, for example, or on the 


Bolshevik seizure of power. Soviet 
scholars too have produced a few 
studies of merit: comprehensive 
histories by scholars in the USSR are 
not numerous, and are invariably 
heavily coloured by the current party 
line and by communist indifference to 


into believing, quite sincerely it would 
seem, that the unsavoury Petrograd 
mob from which he drew much or his 


facts, which render their judgments 
predictable and their conclusions 
stereotyped. But the absence of overall 
studies has not stopped historians from 
offering their assessments of the nature 
and significance of a phase of history 
which altered the face of the world - 
whether for better or worse will remain 


a subject for heated dispute for many 
decades to come. In her ^ort but 


elegant survey of the Revolution, 
Sheila Fitzpatnek claims that she has 
added to the "normal questions of why 
and bow the Revolution occuned" the 


lavesligation of “why the revolutionary 
regime survived”. Since, she argues. 


support, would somehow become 
transformed into disciplined and 
responsible “real" proletarians once 
the Bolsheviks were in power. The 
metamorphosis (if it has ever been 
wholly achieved) was eventually 
accomplished by the executions carried 
out by the Cheka and NKVD and by 
the millions upon millions of deaths 
in the concentration camps. Dr 
Fitzpatrick deals pretty lightly with 
these horrors. For example, she 
accepts the estimate of “low nundreds 
of thousands" for deaths by execution 
in 1937-8 as t^nst the much hi^er 
figures arrivea at by those who ^ve 
specialized in this mim aspect of Soviet 
history. This may be due to the fact that 
she seems to equate any kind of 
condemnation by nistorians of Soviet 
reality with lack of objectivity. But 
things have come to a pretty pass if a 


It is not, of course, the millions that 
matter - one unjust death is bad 
enough. Dr Fitzpatrick is stern with 
I historians who oddress tlicmselves to 
the question whether “in some cosmic 
Mnse" the achievement of the 
Revolution - meaning, presumably the 
“upward mobility" - was worth the 
sacrifices. But at any rate it is necessary 
if we are to understand this revolution 
to assess the nature of the cost, and the 
true reason why it was exacted. The 
first victims of tne Bolshevik take-over 
were the socialists and their following 
in the working class. This following was 
low in October 1917. By 1920, as a 
result of the Bolshevik policy of 
eradicating all freedom of action in the 
trade umons and other worker 
organizations it had reached the stage 
where even Lenin was forced to admit 
that “we have lost the confidence of the 
workers", Before long, in the wake of 
the revolt of the Kronstadt sailors, the 
workers'^ leaders who opposed the 
communists were in concentration 
camps: the workers who eventually 
ocquiesced in communist nile were, 
no doubt, rewarded with “upward 


disregard, in the ostensible interest of 
objectivity, unofficial accounts (on 
which the bulk of our knowledge in 
reality depends) and to accept, 
however sceptically, the mendacious 
official desenptions. 


for Dr Fitzpatrick to see Stalin's “third 
revolution^ as a continuation of the 


E roccss initialed under L^nin. Out she 
ardly dwells on the vexed question of 
how far Stalin may be directly derived 


No studyof the Bolshevik revolution 
of October 1917 can possibly be 
complete, in iny Judgment, without a 
clear statement of what happento., 
This was not a mere conspiracy, cer- 
tainly (and who, by the way, has ever 
argued this?), ana was backed by a 
good deal of popular support. But 
support for what? Not for the Bnlslie- 
vik monopoly of power, intended by 
Lenin, Trotsky, Stalin and a fev/ 
others, but for an all- 
socinlist Soviet government. It was 
mainly due to Trotsky that the 


successful deception was put through 
of disguising seizure of power by (he 
Bolsheviks as a transfer of power to the 


Soviets, composed of Bofslieviks and 
socialists alike. All the evidence points 
to the conclusion that this is what the 
factory workers, the garrison troopSi 
the anny committees, the trade unions 
and the delegates to the Secohd 


mobilUy". The peasants, who had 
suffered centuries of misrule in Russia, 
won a temporary respite in 1921, 
largely as a result of conducting a 
guerilla war, in which tens of thousands 


Congress of Soviets, including most 
of mo three hundred Bolsiioviks, 


expected in October 1917. Of course, 
many eventually accepted the 
Bolshevik /a/teccof?ipff, ana settled for 
the hope of peace and land - this was 
particularly true of the army, the vital 
factor in any attempt to overthrow the 
Bolsheviks. But it was from the 
decision to go it alonei fraudulently 
disguised as a transfer of power to the 
Soviets, that all the consequences of 
the BolsheWk revolution flowed: the 
dispersal of the Sodalist Revolutionary 
Constituent Assembly, the terror - 
against workers and peasants be it 
noted, not only against the bourgeoisie 
- and finally Stalin's reversal of the 
respite provided by NEP, and his 
“social engineering" designed to 
eliminate all those who stur retained 
any revolutionary Illusions, and to 
provide for “upward mobility" to 
reward his supporters. 


from Lenin. It seems to be the case that 
Lenin, smitten by fatal disease and 
surrounded by spies, took the view that 
the future or Kussia needed a long 
period of evolution (generations, not 
centuries, as he pul it) in which tlie 
peasants would leam in practice the 
virtues of cooperation and accept it 
voluntarily. But, ofcourse, this was the 
view of a man in the throes of illness, 
without the remotest hope of returning 
to power. It was also true that the scale 
of Lenin’s terror was puny when 
compared with Stalin's - hundreds of 
thousands of victims, as against many, 
many millions. But this is no auide to 
what he would have done had he been 
in power in the 1920s and l93Qs. Above 
all, the political system devised by 
Lenin, and perfected while he was in 
frill possession of his faculties, at (he 
TUnth Party congress in March 1921, 
contained no safeguard whatever 
against the power of a vridred and 
ambitious dictator. Tn the end, Stalin 
perfected and exploited the machine 
which he inherited from Lenin. 


«M«vavwM a OIIW OA|gU90« 

no regime con survive which does not 
satisfy some of the aspirations of the 
population, the answer has to be 
sought in the upward mobility 
prowded by the Revolution (in which 
penod she includes Stalin’s rule up 
to 1939) to mainly worklog-dlass 


historian who emresses any criticism 
of a rdgime which has sent millloos of 
innocent men, women and children to 
die by execution or in a labour camp is 
to be accused of lack of Impartiauty. 
Does the same principle appW to Nazi 
Germany? Is the mui^r of six million 
Jews to be assessed in terms of 


guerilla war, in which tens of thousands 
were engaged. Stalin's subsequent 
assault was mainly on the peasants, the 
Intellectuals and the Old Bolsheviks. 
We have his own word for it that half a 
million were promoted as a result of 
the whole process - many, no doubt, as 
the direct result of having denounced 
their superiors on some charge 
invented tor the'beaefit of the NK^^ 
quota of victims. Of course, this is 
‘'upward mobility” of a kind. But who, 
with only Dr Fitzpatrick's prim 
summary of these years to go on, 
would suspect the hell of sumring, 
degradation and brutalization deple- 
ted by, say, Evgenia Oinzburg and 
Shalamov - among dozens of others? 
There is an unfortunate tendency in 
writing .about the Soviet Union, to 


Dr Fitzpatrick wrilcs well nnd 
compresses R great deal of infonnation 
into lapidary prose. Her point about 
“upward mobility" is well token, 
though 1 don't think it is very new or 
original. It has often been pointed out 
(hat while many lost out under Lenin 
and Stalin, there were also many who 
gained. It would, indeed, have been 
verystrangeifit had been otherwise. In 
spite of her self-denying ordinance on 


avoiding value jud^ents, her book is 
not uncritical of tne events in Russia 


With (his in inind, it is probaby right 


not uncritical of the events in Russia 
between 1917 and 1939. The villainy, 
the fraudulence, the violence and the 
cynicism of the rdgime are as much a 
part of history as the social results 
which, in spite of them, have come 
about. It is ri^t to assess these social 
results, as Shmia Fitzpatrick has done. 
But her book is but a pale reflection of 
the reality wliich it seeks to depict. 


The cleverest of them all 


Ronald Hingley 


gets the best out of his interlocutors - 
.keeps them firmly on the hook whilp 


C. R. Urban (Editor) 

: Its Impact on Russia and the 
World ‘ I 


avoiding the sedulously cultivated 
underdog's whine of the probing 
television interviewer. 




This book raises yet again certain 
fascinating questions which have long 
irplexed tne student of. Stalin. How 


h a ' cpilection of dialogues 
rt '’t ® interviewer-editor, 


G. R. Urban, and ten experts on 
nSfP?* Bazhanov^; Milovan 
JJjliU, Ayer^ Harriman, George F. 

Rod®*'- 

iwMBcFatquhaf,illieodor.PrageT,B'ao' 
Rptort Tucker andlvdam 
There' is also an. epilogue by 
Leonard Schapiro. 


„,2^SS®Jtomes will for the most part 
pe Jtoown to. students of the 
S *^®y fonri'an impressively 

. ^®®*” in tertnis of nation^ity, 
tojUed views .'and 'prtfessfonal 
One contributor is a former 
je^tary of Stalin's, and two have 


his biogcaphyi Drolomacy:' 
^^iq work, extotore to political 
rJ'P^^sht, the subje^ion of others 
to^lltlcal imprisonment — all are 
wp^nted in assorted mixes, bV four 
contributors, and by one 
SuIj • ^P****E> Britab, Qiina, 

Russia ...and , Yugoslavia, 
of [Hungarian ort^n, .Urban 
lunro of 

Mmds who doubles as hig own , 
smqothlngihis dlslogubs into 
nhd ironing gu( 
wo™ s -raw: iinarliciflacy. 
.is that .at least que oE the 

h* hS. siylisR than 

^Pirive^hen wriiln^ hta 01 ^ 

a 

- Sul. to: these deUtorafioiis, 
tSLil often-rhakes the best 

‘ M given to brisk 
S?'$®jnjria^0.n than his . Athbniaii 
he' fe(rt^s-S6ctotio'-in .two 
' iSJSS’ , ?.*' *toady toaintenatiibe . of 
. P^ure aipieasing.coilrtesy, .He 


mtelllgent a politician was he? Urban's 
first interlocutor,. Boris fiaziianov, Is 
well qualified to pronounce on this 
after nis service as Stalin's secretary 
from 1923 to 19^, and his hew 
contribution, forms a valuable com- 

E lement to his own memoirs. Here 
Bazhanov still ludd and persuasive in 
old age, and still cbmmltted : to hU 
conception of Stalin as a nonentity, as a 
tongme-tied pipe-smojcer who allowed 
his rivals to deterAlnepoii®yi 
inferior mind- Few if any ..of . Urban’S 
dther coUabbraton seem inclined: to 
atoept this interpretation, ouch 
p^agated by -Stalih’s.pval Troteky. 
'Sttil, a' Witness so. '.impressive 
cannot to Ignored, and .the jhitb 
seemfi to -be- that $tallh. indeed, iya$ 
much as . Bjihhaadv .saw liifo ' Whaa 
Bazhanov knew . hifoi that .: he 
eventually turned out to be one of 
history’s . most . phenoqiehat lalo 
developers, Stalin had the prudence to 
remedn ^lent while .working out the. 
new grammar \pf power . as it was 
evolvujg in the Soviet Uiilon , and amen 
he eventually graspto full .power ,he 
.had become a fonnidable ma.poeuWer. 
He:waaVperhaps the. only-'tnaii Who ^ 
.coiiid have saved, the -Soviet, .sysfeto- 
from the collapse to which: Leninist - 
ps^opatholitics stoto®d;. 'tp.: have 
'doomed'.lt,.; ••.‘.V'.'.'ji*. •■. t--.;; 

gfoiin’s'riyajiS' would iiavh been 'leu . 


nigue of judidal . assassination; and to return bdmobecisusc they bad tood 
the development of this, technique reason to sU^ct that (hey Would be 
-reqnitedfarmoreinthewayofcreative to their deaths or. to prisoh 
originality than (fid the rwashing Of camps. . , . At the (frhe Wp, could not 
such stale cohceiits as the idictatbnbip - he expected to. prejudge; the Issue by 
of the proletariat. Unlike his rivals, assuming that . the Russians - .would 
smiin very welt kneW that it is t^gei'd their prisone^of-war as 
fometimes cleverest not to be clever at -traifors.'* ' Hgrrimah's overridiiig. 

all. priority as Roosevelt's chipf lroiible- 


fometimes cleverest not to be clever at -truifors. * ' Hgrrimah s orerriding 

all. priority as Roosevelt's chipf Iroiible- 

w e. II- «kJ i shootcr In RuSsto was to Win tbe'war 

against . Hiller. He estolaihs most 
fhi.® ftSI cogently the pressures df« context in 
^ which Western' poUej^makers would 
have- found it countei^functlonal, and 
s^pedacularlr fe^^^^^^^^ Stalin s jeddely embamusing, to permit 

heyday? OrdidStalmperi^wh^ Stalin’s Impressive- crldentiUIs^as a 
a comparatively humane and uvl^d mass slaughterer of his own subjects to 
maMcr of conduettag. affairs? Here ^ ' .. 

agaln.thereisBmeasureofagiteiuent .. . ; , . . 

among the contributors, who -.;Wlth, !. On. enforced, repatriation Dj^as 
minor reservations- ali seem to believe takes a different pdint of view wlien 
that Stalin was . indeed - (as he toaslderiog the twenty - thousand 
repeatedly permitted himself tb bb Vu^lavs whom the British sent bkek 


disarmament, ; George F. Kenhan 
' comesTiearcst.toadvocalingitonthere 
pages. True, he e^liclUy states at oiie 
.poiqt that he does not want it all at once 
or vrithoUt reciprocation- But ' he 
clearly reposes more faith than others 
in the berievoleui propehslti^' end 
,ratioD8lity.,Q'f.Soviety TOliqK-makciS. 
."If (bey ui^ the Bomo on us they 
destroy workers together, with the 
boD^oisle. What sense would that 
mak»"..‘‘J can ^ very little'meirlt In 
organising oiiTselves to defend from. 
the Russians thepopno-shopsin ceniral 


Washiqgtoii.'' Can Kennqn torlbuhly 
be asking tlie West to dbrnafitle its 


Lenin's vrork. There is ; ateb'^a were promptly liquidated. Djilas says 
con^erable consensus . on • another thkt he did not understand at the time 
criicjal point: that Soviet Russia has . why the British insisted bii :re(urning 
tovivto '-abd /develops. : inany these 'toPpi®, andithat the . Foreign; 


■ 






ftodi(iodidifeatui:M;bfiT>r^ Office ought to >hiayB .rcahaetf; tbati 

Bothtofore apd after the Revblutlori they would all be. shot, Djllas is, • 
the Russians have shown a incidentally, biieofthose whose pundit 
phenomenal . zest for > subjecting .status seems weakened by his earlier, 
themselves to atoglufe rulers. Here lentbu^stlcaliy pro-gtalin views, 
Robert'TUctor enters a caveat: while which hehasnow renounced; Thatwas 


Russians 


not-so’far-flung toitie fine, and 'tore 
its coUective bosom, to the . serii^. 
Andropoids, in response. to debating 
points so .shoddy?. Probably hoi, but 
this distinguished foan seems (0 have ' 
wilted . more , under. eifocOure to. 
Urbahhfetibn than most or the other 
participants. 

Kennangoesbntoprotosathe^h- ' 
datibh-Of new^style weslerh .uniyer^- 
ties! from, which a sexual .' Intercbpr^, . 
television ap.d, various othpr Stnehiites '' ' 
will to . btoiied .... during , ^'iecqi ' 


.■IH! 

i ' 3 .•" 




time. I quote (his (o show that the.' 
volume does not wholly lack light 




.atniospliBre bf' the immediate .pfe 


should .hb be tnistcfJ when he tells us 
about huinanIty’s.dMtioy ‘and b^st way 
•of Comporting -toblHUelf forty yeare 
I later? All the.' sakrib' I hope that 
. niankJba will not Igiiipre what be has to 


likely to . bring off this ' impre^yb; 
if arguably regrettahle'i ' couP* "niey 
tended to qespue him^tocause be kept . 


ilbirible than .'o| a Nicholas II. i . mankind willnot Igim what he ha4 to 

JnS^MltoVaA Diiias both '^®®torh nudear .disacmarheiit 
Drisooers'Mm easferniDurdpe'hy the . .V rih -HAterttfl '-AdAm lJlarit''«tBA--iia!i 


quiet ' whenever Idbblogy : was , disr 
ouisbd: This madb. them think him. 


stiipid. Blit fs an uiiwilliiigneSs, or even, , 
an inability, to discuh Maridst theory ; 

!... . .? u '' ' i .« i — — — . 4 — 9 . 1 m anu .’!. 


really a flgn bflow intemgeowMn any • 
caso'Staim everttuajiy qSpPSed of all - 
these brilliant debateta.by having them . 


officials ahmtoitryj'SALTtaiksany therat ' 

Operate" with Stalin, as.some muio. tnore/thnri soirie 




volume does not wholly lack light 
relief, and also that there are areas 
which bear a soraewliat slender teb- 
tion to the main. subject. , 

Russian > and Soviet studies : . are 
blessed orcursed srith Q vast nuniberof 
multi-author; books such as this in a 
sense is. It has dented (but not 
dislodged) my own strong prejudice 
against tiie genre - oiid dented It to the . 
point where' I wonder .qt Dr Urban's . 
modesty when lie aays: "A.-leortod 
biograpny . of- Stalin . . , wiif dlways, 
offer- a wider, deeper and more 
discursive :. analysis than.: '.An 

torphearsed -two-hour coovefsaiiOri/.' 
A. lenrqed. biography? Ahyays? Tjie- 
writes hs'lf there Were a wi(b cnOice iof y 
such biographlesi which there certainly ' 
isn’t. And as if they. Woro' all oil -.lin- 
equaltyhlgh levelt.^nlch theytor^jy r 
.aren’t.' Good, bad or lddiffeFCflf; they ;. • 
at arty rate do.tiot mobilize a collective - 
f6rcp:^a(i^0i]t fo ihU . 


if:-, i 


f 
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Pollution and a sense of proportion 
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David Martin 

these groups (or^ if one were speaking world is distinctive. They ceriainlv precondition of the contemporary 
of England, In (^mmunal Artsj. The agree that “We can sweep aside all explosion of concern. The develop- 
next move in the argument is also conceptions of nature that rest on ment of technology, both as threat 
familiar, and draws in an interesting control by spiritual beings, ghosts and and promise, Is another. In con- 
wayonelementsintheviewpointofthe goblins, spirits of trees or storms, sequence, our sense of what is 
very people under scrutiny. Mary ancestors, angels, even God . . normal, natural and acceptable is 


very people under sautlny. Mary 
Douglas and Aaron Wildavsky grant 
that there are real enough risks “out 


wiiivwiaiij VI Ilia r — — 

IW.25. there". Nevertheless, the panic-strick- identifying some 

0520 0449 16 en way people fasten on this or that site of the riaht < 

for concern, and discern the hidden resemblance to 
TopolluteIs,literally,tomakemuddy. hand of a global malignancji', is not a discern someth!: 
Maiy Douglas's lifelong concern has objective assess- the state of the 


goblins, spints of trees or storms, sequence, our sense of what is 
ancestors, angels, even God . . normal, natural and acceptable is 

What they reany want to argue is that shifting. The modem Job confronted 
the politicization of nature in terms of with even a minor boil hurls 
identifying some untoward disturbance accusations at generalized malignnn- 
of the right order has a family cies, and will hardly stop to hear the 


for concern , and di^m the hidden resemblance to the way primitives Almighty discourse bn his ignorance of 
nand or a global maiignancji', is not a discern somethiim or other rotten in the total marvel of time and space . He 
objective a^eu- the state of the nima or the Ik. Our develops an accusing style, wnich inuy 


AgTCcd. Those who prefer taking' - wen, oi cuurw, mcic me unika 

risks will have a very different ordered g^anty of a mven moral co^ between the paranoid style of a 

™ priorities fnmiihosj Who are avene to S="“*or Joseph McCarthy and that 

pionMr in ^siiidyin^ the kinds of mix rist. Thev will dissAfc^ Ahnnf whaf «so nervously Identify very broed fniind in th^ QimnnrMrc of 

levels of safety are acceptable. But ®8c«cies whose malignity lies behind Eugene h^arthy. But t^ mcansi 
oar world,, whetl.a_r wa speak o .i,? “ aot lltat ceaBJe aad Si 

save us since thaw Hiaflon>A nmnno discretely identifiable) causesofcancer mapain Hicntau »ha eitiu k.,f 


normal" run in harness with the 


Well, of course, there are links 
between the paranoid style of a 
Senator Joseph McCarthy and that 
found fsav) in the supporters of 


pidair'r;rad;^g tha^rd,”^^^^ RTlhVyTIltSra'bo™ also ■aarvoady- idaatify vary broad foiaT' (s'aW^^a ' tha“,SSoo 
oa “wofk™XSar‘^“wrS “'Ify ““R'?"'®- But *r.° H ^^?Carthy.__Bat_t^ 


means. 


the Hima, the Old Order Amish 
modern Americans, are shot throi 
with barriers against the invasion 


}lay the same swie but 
'erent sources of fear. An 




abnormal reduced to' propriety. 

We, all of us, have our apartheid. 


uiviiiacivcA Huuui lue evaiuanon oi sJ'iL’ ‘‘J.' v towaros 

different kinds of risk and about how J,,* f **' analysis of the style in terms of the 

to assess a given daiuer. Douglas and JJ5J,' fni^PniJi special preoccupations of the border, 

Wildavsky cite the acrimonious more specifically of the sect, and of the 

debate about the contribution of contrast between central hierarchy and 

environiMntal causes to the rates of peri^eral voluntary association, 

rntirAr At fhi« iiinrtiirA fhf»v of\ nn I10t| &DQ thC doicfui 


Perhaps “the from room” is set aside cancer. At this juncture they go on to “““ 

en.,.s.l /wn«’r,r.a anvl !,»,»•« tha tnlri> iwn clAiM mntrnl tS (hMr tolled by those who pronounce 


for special occosions and houses the take two steps central ' to their 
family icons; perhaps the virgin forest argumeni. They point out, first, that it 
must be protected; perhaps some takes a team of scientists, 300 mice, 
natural and therefore normal (or two to three years, and about $300,000 
normal and therefore natural) balance to determine whether a . single sus- 

not noikll /llclllrliaft A VftajBJBIl «a.A MM 


This is not to say that what social 


today on the generalized sources of <^<>t to say that what social ' 

imminent doom. scientists like Stephen Cotgrove claim 

-n.* -L- j .• about tbe contrast between com- 

shared pemptioM mercia] comucopians and the cata- 
u to where malignancy is ultimately strophlsta in the "avnresctw" nm 
located, and of the ,relarion thesJ 


has been disturbed. Anyway, we need peel chemical causes cancerf Thus, located, and of the relarion these fealora of 
!l«niS?"'“P| removing ihe "PoicntJal but untested caidnogens perceptions have with the soUdarlty of- S S not^“?M? Tte 

***“ account, overwhelm amoralcommunity.allowstfieanalysls drIiMtiSlv 

Spelling the malign invasions which whatever is known about safety." to shift to tbe way sectarian groups temnSrMv w' 

threaten the air we breathe, the water fghorana expands to match know- patrol their own stS^al borders, even £ Wet^iS^ 

we.dnnk. he fo^ we eat. and the ledge. I^e second step brings us they pronounce an imminent doom on S! ®’ i 

back to the anthropological anal^is of the outside world. The comparison' 

mali^ and threatening invasions of pollution. They cite an official of the here is not with Iberian anarctusts but ® JS****® 

Environmental Protection Agency with the Old Order' Amish or the A ^ 

VI rgm nature and it who wrote that “The conlaminatmn<} Shakers. Douglas and Wildavsky offer 

tecomes clear that life is a killing the environment is a fact of such & subtle analysis of different types of 

disease. In the US worry about such overwhelming proportions that fitl social-oiganiMtion-cum-world-view to 8®”®™bng support. The border 

matters, especially transgressions of must be deaR with on every possible be foundamong sects, which cannot be J®* *S**-i”® allocate 

nature, has become endemic, front". This is no ordinary statement in gone into in a* review. funds for border objectives. In 1974, 

Indeed, in this book it is argued that their view. It amounts to a contaeious nineteen gpyemment agencies 

**0 What matters for Dniislas and Spent OVCT $6 DlUlon on environ- 


sociely we live in. Worry enough about 
malim and threatening invasions of 
yourbody or Ihe body politic or threats 
to Ihe blessed virgin nature and it 
becomes clear that life is a killing 
disease. In the US worry about such 


back to the anthropological analwis of 

g Dilution. They cite an ofTidal of the 
Environmental Protection Agency 
who wrote that “The contamination of 
the environment is a fact of such 
overwhelming proportions that fit] 


!?1*A*®"^ “R.® must be deaR withon every possible be found among sects, which cannot be ’’L 

nature , has become endemic, front". This is no oidtnaty statement in gone into in a review. ftinds for bi 

Indeed, in this book it is argued that their view. It amounts to a contasious ""®*‘ 

much of contemporary America fear of mass contagion, analaa^a to Douglas and spenrover 

teoters towards a chronic nervousness, the fear of hostile auncies in ^miiiim * -» • •• *"— - 


What is happening represents a new societies, 
and vastW - expanded. verstoQ tOf a * - , 
clean-un" eammian'. . AnalOl 


their view. It amounts to a contagious 
fear of mass contagion, analagous to 
the fear of hostile agencies in p^itive 


discourse on political nhiW : 
concerning the dialccticTJj 
between hierarchy. individualS?! 
the sectarian border, Even thii^ 
bit debatable, since at one d 
sccterinn style seems lo £Z\ 
global accusation and at aMkai 
seems to consist in "the sirenIS 
of single-issue special interestaS? 
Nevertheless, it is true, I HuK 
‘he wop outlook for sectariiacS 
ciplM follo^ when, facing tbeJ 
dining tax base of an ecoDocni*! 
no growth, government WaE 
rationalise its activities , , d* 
yiance becomes less tolerabli' , 
[Sectarian leaders] are lemcnii fc 
become part of the despUedWi 
swtem, joining the JiierarchMs,* • 
mitting evidence, and amHa 
judgements according to i 
accepted centre proceoures, t 
This may mean alienating ihe led 
sectarian support, and-supfeOMKe 
- increasing the bureaucralicappirGi 
needed to enforce the rules wiiii 
outlaw pollution. 

I have simplified a very complkiiii 
argument presented by Dou^ M 
- Wfidavsky, and moreover one 
roams even more widely than I ha 
indicated. There is a great dedbb 
mined in this book. But I do nollUki 
is internally altogetherconsiatentull 
have queri^ about their vnoai 
epistemological revolution 
snows that our more usual (v 
temologlcal revolution is not iu 
we thougbtlt was. A shlfi from Godk 
Nature is surely vast/ ei^ 
eoulvalent to tbe shift fiom Bail 
Wagner. This . reviewer is hot me 
complain when the prelenskni li 
“modem man" or mo«m imeidje 
punctured and deflated orto deiyk 
nemesis awaiting a confident sdetfa 
which tries to subsume all prohlea 
under “line and nile’V l still n^fd, 
however, that analogies betwetto 


toncally generated aectarian . ^oup “f® feaS“ tha la“l o'! £ 


‘‘dean-up*' campaign. 

^ Initially jjiere were groups with 


f4‘'“Kcal!Sd T “P““> ?>« 

L'™ ?!■. N«cl«.r Powr. Bp «lted%rim!ii^Vfar ; 


of wetarion dreams". All ™ f * 

S^lloSk'LTpre" DoS aadifc 

!;- 3 i.e«y entered 


- ... — 

. ■ , . • . at the border or at the sodal margm apotheosis of sectarian dreams”. All 

constituted on Implfcit this is plaudble, even* true, and the 
Neyertheless, Mary Douglas critidsm (or else have mouptra an authors of this book have provided a 
u® ®*pUcit cnticism) of the centre. So fasdnating and intricate analysis of it. 

of her work,, which. IS Ihe dls- sectarianism is specified as one The finil pages are devoted to a 


The final pages ere devoted to a 


ment, like the Environmental Coal- m^ernT 
liion on Nudear Posver But thev 12^5* j t“Ose of so- 

action and insist on Iheir^ internal priStivea m due^ 
democracy. Thev e^ibit n ri<*rvn. P^fuiovc^ as .flue to mysterious ' 

iralized structure^ with an emphasis '*JL***® 

rstrirr»t 

massdempnslratlons without resorting -x « ' . 

; toa-.een^feedqrganuation.iliereis . 
ofteq nd'cnaif for me'efiiigs anti ithe be..great' ffvhe. Were’, to behold - 
■spoke • has - to report ^ack con- ' us now,' modwris using advaheed 
tmuously to his comrades fo ensure ' ‘oohnology; and asking those famous 
. that he repteserits a consensus. Of questions a$ if there were no such 
councg^ls means that many hours are as natural death, no purely 

. consumed . discussing procedural physical facts, no regulac.areident 

quunons. "As arnong the Amish, each . "*es, no • normal Iricldchce of 
mail IS a prfest: in San Francisco's- o«ease. . . ,.[Piimitiii^|demftndan 
Feopte Against Nuclear Power, each is ' ‘Wtojjsyfor every death; theday that 

. aleader.T ^ we dp 


undermine a substantial 
rhetoric. 

• .• 


■ ^vy^Bnihlls astonishihent' would 
be . great- if vhe Vrere.: to behold 
us now,' moderns using advanced 

• technology; and asking those famous 


survivor’s lot 


N|esta!Robertis 
Ann Bowui<(g Ann ' 

CARiynuGOT 

ii!!? A study of the 

El^rly Wiifowed ' 

?53pPi;Tawtpck. £12.95i . , 


; ■ Cjamshcll Alliance r^jehizes 
nd l^er, which means In practice' that 

. frh* iMi-laiiw'wawawi 


..ww,- muuwis usuig aavancea 253nn TavKtnrir 

■ icchnologyi and asking tiiose famous 0 4S7aSn^n^— ' improvements In homes, most if not all 
. .westions as if thare^were no such E . • of them already exist in theory, but, 
^ ^*®^**' no purely Chris .FiiiLLipsoN when.tlie emphasis is on cuts in public 

physical fects, no regulai;, accident 'r> Li. .. ^ ■ J^endlture, they seem less and less 

rates, no normal .Incidence of ®od the Constrticilon of ‘ Mkely. to exist, in practice in anv 

disease. . , ..[Piimitiii^]dem&ndBn ^u Age significant quantity, - . 

^ 'E •••' •. . oprotJpnpliUlteracyandthelamant^^^ 


and numbnMS. How can you join clubs bereaved. Some doctori did D9)>* 
'''***" yo“ the home and fomUy drcuinitW¥«d 
wnnot ^rd the fees or the fare? their patieuts, othera had oveiwW 

DrSticar imljl li«atnble disabilltIes.'A'hOffi^ 

S™nf?^Lr7i,- u **’®y per cent of the patients were W 

SS2 il^ prescribed drugs of which thelrdefl* 

seemed to be unaware, 

transport or volunteer nrivnto i n m 

transport, aUowances for heating, 

improvements In homes, most if not a1 Prod/ctnble. Doctpis whoh^^d ^ 

of them already exist I'n theory, but specific training fw. 8«;«J'J233 
when.the emphasis is on cuts in public to be 

ewenditure, they seem less and less ' work in undtuacHw^ag 

iiltely. to exist. In practice in anv Doctors Who felt more than half W 
significant quantity, ' . (wnsultatlons to be ifiviiil were^ej 

• Hbfllv Ift nreserlbfi OlllS than Wr. 


bereaved 


UUf teraiy'arich^^ lamented 
of- die medical care which a 


likdy to prescribe pHh-thM WQ 
their patients a little of 
atlenflbh, mpre likely to thi^ 
relatives of the el^rij' were not fgj 
their weight and 
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i vhjiman^ re^^ qdesHonbaires to' ^SmeofSoMribS 
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In defence of decency 
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Jefiyey’s Critidsm 
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James Campbell 


soil, in all the dew and freshness of was tn the public, and that what could 
youth. ... not be said or done in full view of the 

And so on and so on. The senerous T. ®nything_ _which offended 


what could reviews bear this out. They are “dangerous and turbulent emotions 

not pc said or done in full view of (he rull nf tthrnc<>e llkd “ili« fire» iwait ■ mnlinn^H fn uinrru him. Half nf th 


amounts of space 


so on. The generous P“S® T. anything which offended 
X which nineteenth. narrow idea of decency - 

should not be allowed lo pass on to the 


0 7073 0300 1 


cenhiry editors could afford to grant 


full of phrases like “the first trait of 
refinement in manners", “a certain 
tact", "the fame of the poet is popular 


continued to worry him. Half of the 
many appealing anecdotes concerning 
Jeffrey emphasize his personal warmth 


their contributors were often at the P“®f ' ** ^ conromporary 


Shortly after the publication of his 
Oiies and Epistles in 1806, Thomas 
Moore picked up the latest Edinburgh 


:root of this kind of 
ibehind forty pages of “T^e History and Camus that 

and Development of...." (what view of literature and society 

_.i. ■ . M ^ tnfsrp.fnr* nf frha «viHamf4a«Al 


kind of verhiaop nr readers who have had experience of 
' pages of “VSe’Historv 5?®!?!”^;..*^“*)'® and Camus that 


or nothing"; and his favourite words- and charm, even sentimentality. When 
“noble", "decorum", “taste", Mrs Siddons called on him 
“decenc]^' - pepper the pages of this unannounced and found him in floods 
book. The conlrasline terms arc 


contrasting^ terms arc of tears, she assumed he had suffered a 


Review and was appalled to read its 
criticism of his book. Rather than post 


oflareckiess letter to the editor, Moore 
challenged him to a duel, and Francis 
Jeffrey, who was also the author of the 
artide, accepted. The conflict was 
prevented by policemen, however, and 
the group taken down to the station. 
There, Jeffrey impressed Moore while 
l)4ng dat on a bench and expatiating in 
his ^‘oddly pronounced (fiction" on 
some literary matter, in “an ever rich 
and ready wardrobe of phraseology". 

Other contemporaries also 
marvelled at Jeffrey's powers of 
conversation; he was famous in. his 
lifetime as much for how he talked as 
for how he wrote. Of the literary 
celebrities of his day in Edinburgh, he 
was the one "whom travellers are most 
in a hurry to see”, as J. O. Lockhart 
mentioned' in Peter'j Letters to his 
kinsfolk. Fortunately for them, but 
perhaps less so for posterity, he was 
also the most cordial of men.'^'The true 
reviewing diet is Champagne moussu 
and defiled biscuit*', noted sly 
Lockhart. In addition to being the 
leading contributor to his own 
Edinburgh Review, Jeffrey was also a 
successful Whig advocate (laten Lord 
Advocate) and a determined socialite,' 
who kept as keen an eye on his role in 
smart society as on his place in 
literature. Indeed, the latter came 


lever subject) before the fi^t mention |herofore of the individual and society) 
'of the book allegedly under review. ‘® ^aginative, and yet Jeffrey 
iln a neat and otherwise informative ‘■^*'9* ®8c be 

introduction to Jeffrey’s CriticUm, bredin.Ifrsmostrenousweaknessasa 

Peter Morgan tells ui liitle of Jeffrey'^ “i*® 

writing methods, but they must have full heart other 


neatly strung together in an attack dreadful bereavemenl-in fact, he had 
on Goethes Wilhelm Meister's been readina The 0/rf Curiositv Shoo. 


Aprenticeship: “absurd. 


Meister's been reading The 0/rf Curiosity Shop. 
puerile, Moore remembered that as the 


incongruous, vulgar and affected"; it seconds fumbled with the pistols in 
consituted “one flagrant offence preparation for their (iuel, Jeffrey 
against every principle of taste", which talked cheerfully about the weather: 


writing methods, but they must have 

been maped, above all. by haste. For P‘^.®'^)®bteraturethanlhoseofsocial 
the first issue of the Edinburgh he 


seventy-five pages, and in the first few n ■ ®"S 

years of pu6li?ation reviewed books turbulent emotions in bofii public and 


we may suppose was most revolting of the resolute refusal to display his 
all to tiie Prince of Reviewers. deepest feelings in his writing has 

t.- « demanded a legend to balance it. 


turbulent emcitions" in boili public and 


s: o.he7“ Vue: pXv “ris'' if-' ‘'ff'" “ """i! 

^IdMute. phUMophy, theology, 


law, geology, pbUtit^oYe'veiyhue, not 

to mention the poetry, fiction, drama P®™tl()xically, a personal eccentricity, 
and aesthetics which form the basis of tn bis writing he is disconcertingly, 


The kind of confusion this worship of 
Liistc could lead to Is revealed in his 
1809 essay on Burns who, he actually 
writes, “had evidently a very false and 
crude notion of what constituted 
strength in writing". Although 
generally approving or Bums, Jeffrey 


generally approving of Bums, Jeffrey 
cannot help nissing over his "contempt 


this new selection, the first since 1910. ®ven untrustworthlty, self-assured, 
Par from being the work of a man of equally, dull. A vocabulary as 
leisure, as is sometimes assumed, welistockedashis.combinedwithsuch 


Jeffrey's essays have the stamp of al>velymtelligcncc,couldhardlyfailto 
productions tom a fluent pen dating lure up the occasional arresting phrase 
to meet a deadline. A good editor original metaphor, and thorc arc 


for prudence, decency and 
irregularity", (he “fervour that is 
sometimes indelicate", and the poet's 
“want of polish" - all the 


One of the effects of his personal 
represssion was in keepng with the 
time. Hiat “oddly pronounced 
diction" which Moore noticed os 
Jeffrey fey blethering on the prison 
bench was the result of • his poor 
attempt to do what many Scottish 
gentlemen of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth (and twentieth) centuries 
felt they had to do: cast off 
their native accents, which were 


characteristics, in short, which most considered to be, well, “absurd, 
appeal to us today (and, needless to puerile, incongruous, vulaar". Yet it Is 


would have cut most of them by half, numerous dashes of insight, but in 
On the whole, Professor Morgan has general his style is unexciting. He is less 
made a aood iob of cdUine the editor, concerned with how a particular work 


say, to a large ^rt of Burns's inieresting to discover that L'arlyie, 
readership then), it is a jiity that who spent many hours in conversation 
Morgan has excised from the Burns with him (they fell ou( when Carlyle 
essay (he section which deals wUli the reiecied his advice on a social ma(ter) 
linguistic divisions in the Scottish felt he was most himself when he could 
mind. This subject is still very much be “got to speak Scotch”. The general 
alive in Scotland today - for some, remarks Jeffrey makes in the Burns 
painfully so- and JeffTey's remarks are essay, and elsewhere on Scott, show 


Burns's 
itv that 


made a good job of cditiiig the editor, concerned with how a partfcular work 
although he could do nothing about the niight aid his understanding of his place 
triplicates and repetitions which antong men, than among untlemen. 


frequently smother Jeffrey’s meaning. 
I wish only that he bad made tbe extent 


of his cuts plainer and 
value of this book is I 


on wearing; in the preface to his 


puerile, incongruous, vulgar". Yet it Is 
Imeresting to discover that Carlyle, 
who spent many hours in conversation 
with him (they fell ou( when Carlyle 
rejected his advice on a social matter) 
felt he was most himself when he could 


be “got to speak Scotch”. The general 
remarks Jeffrey makes in the Burns 


than simply literary - that he had me aouKy uj impress 
provided niller footnotes. . ® sense, both of the i 

^ ^ between sound inti 

ThemauispringofJeffreyscritiasm ments and the hi^ 
is his view of the lelationsnlp between Duty and Enlovment 
UtMature and sodety. GeneraUy, he and^ultimate subon 
•believed that the writer^s pnmary duty, fenner to the latter." 


about almost by accident, since the 
Edinburgh was brought into existence 
as a mere diversion:^‘the main object 
of evefy one of us, I understand to 


between sound intellectual attain- innocence , that it is associated 


ments and the Idgher elements of ibat olden time which is 

Duty and Enjoyment j" and of the just S? ^ P“iI®J 

and ultimate subordlnatioa of the ioRyi®na simple than the present, but 


how great an affection, and 
admiration, he had for the unique 
robustness of Scots, even if he did not 
think it quite (he thing for a grown-up 
to speak it. 


be, our own amusement and 
improvement”, he wrote in 1W3. 

Like most easy talkers, however, 
Je^ey occasionally turned windbag, 
and (he tendency inevitably spilled on 
to the p^. For example, here he is 
praising ^akespeare: 

Although his sails are purole and 
perfumed, and his prow. or beaten 
gold, they waff him on bis voyage, 
not less, but more rapidly and 
dtrectiy than if they had be&n 
■ rompe^d of baser materiais. All his 
excellencies, like those of Nature 
herself, are thrown, out together; 
and, instead of interfering with, 
. support end reconunend each other. 
' His flowers are not tiecl tip in 
garlands, no( his fruits cnishecf into 
baskets - but spring living tom the 



i»m. i» • So the Jeffrey we are reading in these 

pages 0«s than one tenth of 

History has proved him wron£,.bul 


®5J,« -.i? “ History has proved him wrong, but 

ro jlifrt ,• ®'^^1 periiaps he would not have muuWf he 

®.4 «k®ilikll' 1 ?^ whs consutent with his dridnal 
rentembered childhood roralte his explanation of the founding or the 
mrsistent mockery of the Lake Foets, Edinburgh Review as an amusement, 
Wordsworth in particular, for their and nnce he was made Lord Advocate 


“fowling of tone", which te equated iSphrrcIfeqK^^^ 

rarely contributed thereafter. It 
would iiol havc scemcd ri^l of him (o 
do so, and the taps which had once 
f!25» nf flowed so wonderfully were turned off. 


affairs to which he . considered he 
properly belonged. Whether of not he 
ha(f a secret admiration for. somelhihE 


been tilrned on. 


7fre Highland Datice", from Scottish Fiddlers and Their Music by Mary 
^Anne Altjirger (2S6pp. Gollancx. £15. 0 575 031743)^ 


ha(T a secret admiration for. somelhihg 
(and it is .said' that ' he ' knew. 
V/orihwotth’s Lyrical Ballads by 
’heart) whatever was connected wtitn 
the “«lly” or “Wildish 'f side of life had 
Lb be pubUciy reviled. 


(and it is .said' that ' he ' k 
'Wordsworth's Lyrical Ballads 
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siuprisiiigly. 


Men will be boys 


QUADRI- 
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-FUGAL 


Aime Smith 


perhaps, rather than the historian who 
would find most to interest him here,, 
for Uie club Records present the Scots 
as a race whose sexual, development ! 
was arrested at ^liberty. Yet there is 
some material for the historian. For 
exairfple it seems that George IV, 
when Princip Regent, not only joined the 
'^Inburah braA- .but presented it I 
with a stiver .njuffbox. filled with' the . 
pubic hair of bts ihistress. The iKxtiety , 
was “composed of the Nobility and ' 
Gentry or Anatruther and adjacent 
districts in tiie Kingdom of Fife, and 
Caledonia": its members . Included 
“Bishop .David Low d Piltenweein, 
along with! his' chum, the - Earl of 
Kelty". Bishop Low apparently 
repented in time, however, for . he ; 
“requested the lut Recorder to delete 
his name from the existing Redor^, , 
wfe^ -was- dchib fifty times".. -The 
Recorder . imfortenately overlooked 
one feeble schoolboy jbke. attributed; 
bere to the Bishop. ; • 


. of The Moet Alldent and 

ndteant Older (if (he B 
BeBMpandMenyfendt ; 

■ Karrfs. JK.95. : 


Tiff Beggar’s Benison Is the latest slim 
volcCae in' Paul Harris's series of 

n>ftrin«w. 11 /%^^.. ■ 


« aui AiaiiUB 

teprintSi ^'.Gems of British . ^cial 
(Earlier .reprints have 


i **\Ma4uo4 *.i9uiiuia uaTw 

TOlttded the Directory of Ledteg of 
In Edinburgh and The Secret 
^inet of, Robert Burns.). .The. 


Be^^s Behisop was an elghteentli- 
^tury club of worthies from the Bast ; 
^^kof Fifoj who met in Dreel Castle, 
Aa^ther, ’.t^ride i a .year to mieasure 
(tteiL ^bisM and. 'masturbate in 
company. Dirty jokes were., 
ditty .sonH were .surijg,' aiid' toasts 
^re mu6,; wh(le some well-padded 
^lage lass, ! pdd for ihe purpore, 
Mv^ed -at^t naked and-ioisbiBi^. 
private; :pa^ • to the sclenufic: 


and opened in due manner.. One 
Feminine Gender, 17, was hired for 
One Sovereign; fat and w^t 
developed. She stripped in . the ' 
Qoset, nude; apd was allowed to 
come in with face half-cOvered, 
None was permitted to s|teak Or to 
touch her. She spread, vide npoa a 
Seat, fint b^re add tnens behind: 
every,' Kmjftt^pjused Jft" ^ 

^ surveyed the alecreis - Of - Nbftiire. 

' Afterwards the Sovereign Cl^ 

" the Chambers, after Repast In tbe 
! aamstbmed form. Seereay enjoined 
. upon faith. 


Only fragmedta of the orl^nri 
recoift remain, but these are enragh 
to suggest the nature and tone, or tne, 


;Of^. 

; 'ft - as, old as -the 

to Cdtfaiii ifoowledge 
J|hutar ^qps meet today ia,Bife, only, 
are mijeh, ilducb jfounge.r. now, 
meet at. random, -'airifi nevEer call- 
feemseives a'clubi .‘-'i 
.4i: :iS ..th^ sociar'antfe^lq^t,,. 


meetings: 


wnder'it^ ani: Earthworm. A«jd 
Shewpr^ Chambers; shut : in the 


.iifoal forin by.our,S()ye.relgn.. 

■ 3^34. Canikmas, - p Kmghtt 
. ' prweiit.'.Chainb®^ ? o .clocdt, 


. 1734 St. Andrew’s Day., 24 present. 

' abd' 4 Novices -tested and friggedi 
BetQr Wilson,' 15, was hired, but a 
bad model and unbleasant. 
Resolved against such another row. 

.tWq essays readio' the.clubiafq also 
reprodudrah^'. 'inreMaleQfganSQf 
aenefation’^.;(l$13), glyfia a .(feldllod 
'anaiortiical' description -Of: the penis 
and. testicles, mth the Occasional 
observation from Bxpetience;,m:*^e 
mafe or^. differs , much: in rizej 
espedally in men of sniaU stature,and 
fools", and. defends the.iprtetice of 
masturbation: : ITlii Act Of , Qene^. 
.atioii” is a .iong-winded-. and 
possibly mildly , erolic ' argument ' In 
Favour of coitus intirTUpiia,:9s 
pjteferable idiove all other means of 
blrth-contrOl. There arf p bqndfur of 
^eCrabie poems in thej...r> : ‘■>- 

!: -Odalie uphy^ froiq the skies. .. 


Had . blowd Ihe - cloihes up o'er, her 

llUghs 

vein; some , ' appallingly clumsy 
dbubk'eatendres uadi cnimtles in the 
form of toasts and “dinner sentiments" 
("Soft desire and gentle pBln’’;.“'nie 
ecstacy of Love is when the Gum oozes 
from the. Fir-tree*'); some dull, 
ebnundrunis (“Which ' is.::the :moSt . 
woaderftpplant7-ThatV^iichEir^^ in : 
your -haher'); a .feV quite DllaHous.; 
bawcjy. Soots proverbs, a^ a brief note 
of the dirty bits in the Bible. . , 

, in short, the best of the book is Alan 
Bold's spnjdiily introdiicHoh, drawing 
our. attention to. the reference to the 


1583-1983 


Adi..descriptive of the.Uaiyenity of 


-'Edinburgh fEst. f s8j ), a cEentre that ' 
for four centuries lus flung new- 


knowledge to the four ends of thq 
•'earth.-.()fo8s. ft. quatttoceato'tad^ 
I fogo, adooce to the Mualcof Tltnel ).: 


Begsu's Benisoni < in . Hutttphr^ 
Clinker, and to thh fact that Eanny Hill 
was being- read in manuscript in 
Anstnither twdve years before' it was 


The 5cortisfa temper (d.iie Interests: 
can he seen In the i 9 S 3 .Ust of itsi 
UaiveisityPress, Including: Ancient 
Froncej Qa/ar leant Chinese Tates 
of (he Supe/milurafr Rome's N.Wi. 
Front/er; . Ishnale Aiehilectuiej 
Tjbs fralfan Roniiin(/c Uhretro; Tf^e 
. Lessee Apest Constnictingi QuaiKs) 
and Locke's Moral Phflosophy. 


printed. K 9 does, not seqth 16 hj^ve 
explored , the! poissibiUty - that ' : one 
Robert Cleiland, A fourider-membdt of. 


the club, may have been related to the 
author, fiQwpyei*. Nor d 9 ®s hepidt up 


the statement that It was qsbortagp of 
available women that Jed (o ibecTubla' 
foiindstioh. And I would lake Seribus 
Issue, With. his,, claim -that Vlli.e 


(These, iuid more, sre matched to 
. WDffcs (rf tnora ihoA Local concent, 
as:! Scotland Before \ ffistbiyf 
The - Omnndgs . 0 / .Scoileudi 
The netty of Hugh Maepfdrmfdr 
Robert Rsrgifsson arid the Pbetrf of 
.COmpranUMt PJitfoSophers 0 / (tie 


Scottish £>/tehtenjnentt tndusiriai 
Policy and the 'ScotUsh Econarnjf f 


. and Four Cefituties: Bdtabu^i Uat- 
veriHtyLi/eis83-T9^h ...i l' 


lha grim; 0 inbUc;face that dfehteenth- 
cenluty ’Scotland jiretenteo to'i; lhe' 
wdrifl.'' llie reprinting pfTTte Beggar's- 
Benison aijuuly yill not do Tnuen to 
change that image, it is at best a ■ 
pSihetid docount of Mfoeieighteedfo* ': 
cenhuy teierded 'schoolboys. - . . 


Writeforduripgs List to Edinburgh 
Unlverrity PMss,.'si Ceoi^Sguste 
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and rarely contributed thereafter, ft 
would not have seemed ri^l of him to 
do so, and the taps whiw had once 
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Renaissance, the prot^^ of Hugh) 
MacDiannid and or the inchoate but;- 


Walter M. Humes and 
Hamibu M. Paterson (Editors) 

Scottish Culture and Scottish 
Ediicntlon 1800-1980 
277pp. Edinburgh: John Donald. 
£15: 
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Scottish education has traditionally 
been advertised as a record of success, 
but its impact has been ambiguous, 
especially when measured ualnst| 
seventy years of marked decline in 
industrial competitiveness and social 
resilience. Matters have not been' 
helped by (he self-regarding nature ofj 
Scottish educational history. Its failure 
to locate itself within more Knerall 
historical processes stems from a' 
central dislocation. Education in 
Scotland, like Kirk, law and local 
government, has constituted a 
substantial element, of national 
identity, in the absence of a sovereign 
parliantent. It has its own idcolc^ and' 
Its own politics,, and its mstory 
subserves both. An “acts and facts^* 
approach which regards change as 
being both progressive and (in tho 
above terms) nalionalistlc dominates 
many textbooks of the “From 
Columba to the Comprehensive** type. 
Dut much detailed research into 
Scottish educational history has also 
been undertaken since the Comation 
of the Scottish Council for Educational 
Research as early as 1928. 

Scottish Culture and Scottish Eduea-, 
tiout In re-examining the “story", , 
shows the strengths and weaknesses' 
of this research. The contributors' 
awareness goes far beyond the 
traditionally limited horizons of Scot- 
tish textbooks, in their deter- 
mination to eschew the Whig pattern 
of institutional “progress". Instead 
they take cognizance of the religious, 
social and political variables which- 
have determined the shape of Scot- 
tish educational innovation. This 
new (ualeetic of Scottish ediicatlqual* 
Uatory springs from the orthodox) 
version, whlcn combined “promess" 
with this non-political nationalism to 
present a picture of distinctiveness 
assaulted but never actually 
vanquished by anglicizadon. The 
watershed came with L. J. Saunders's i 
Scottish Democracy in 1952 and Q. E. 
Davie's 77ie Democratic, fnteliect in 
1961, The latter, while a bit unsafe 
about detaib and about the actuai 
politics of educational change,, 
conviocin^y located the Scots' failure! 
of neiye m the crucial decades of the 
mid-nineteenth century. Davie was the 
direct product of the Scottish 


powerful philosophic discourse whichl 
that remarkable ngure embodied. The! 
national Intellect, to both men, was 
'neither bound by specirically domestic 
requirements nor a means of 
meritocratic recruitment into British or 
imperial cadres, but a European 
awareness denied to the provincial and 
caste-ridden English. Davie’s heir, and 
the link between Scottish cultural, 
criticism and the European social-, 
science tradition deriving from Karr 
Marx, is Tom Nairn, and his presence 
broods over this collection. 


proves a dose relationship between, 
propaganda for educational advance 
the battle between “non- 
intrusionist" Evangelicals, who want- 
ed to revive and democratize the 
established church, and “voluntarists”; 
who wanted to do away with it. Out of 
successive mishandling of this conflict 
Whig and Tory governments came 
the broach between the “non- 
intrusionists*' and the Kirk in 1843, 
which effectively destroyed the largely 
theocratic politics of Scottish 
education and sodal welfare. 


stimulation of individuality: a 
disclosed in the final e^y ^ 
McEnroe's pungent analysis SuJS 
of Freudian ideas in deteS 
curricular reform in Scottiih ® 
schools after 1965. 


demonstrates that his very limited 
“improvements” to secondary educa- 
tion were achieved at the cost of 
more advanced instruction in the 
public elementary schools. In the 
context of this narrowing horizon the 

feminization of the profession (from Aft<ir ik;. h . . I 

35 per cent of teachers in 1851 to /Oper reniiTes ihnt 
cent in 1911) surveyed by Helen eSrr «tlU «Bik I 

proved less advantageous to women- 
(almost all elementary schoolteachers) i 
and may, on balance, have harmed; 
professional cohesion. 


Its two ke 
Smith's “Nfanners* end Mentalities 
and Andrew MaePherson's “An Angle 
the Oelst'*. To say that the 


on 


collection literally depends on these 
tw'ois not to exaggerate; they provide a 
thematic link without which the book 
would simply be a mixed bag of essays, 
most of them admittedly interesting in 
themselves. The main themes are two: 
the tension between the role of 
education as a means of dlite 
recruitment and as an inculcator of, 
social peace; and the image of 
the com'niunUy to be thus secured. 
The ''improving'' ideals of the. 
Enllglitenment, during which the tra- 
dltlonal Scots institutions provided 
effective form of devolved 


an 


government, were already under 
assault from industrialization and 
political radicalism when the period 
covered by the essays opens. Smith 
concerm nimself with one of the- 
attempts made to contain the resulting 
social polarization ^ the diffusion oi 
popular education by such members of 
the Scots clerisy as the Reverend 
Robert Douglas (who founded the 
savings bank movement) and the 
Reverend Thomas Chnlmers., theo- 
logian, economist and ultimately 
moving spirit of the Free Church of 
Scotland. These tdeologuea had a 
difficult taskj they had to defend 
-progress » Invention, economic 
individualism > while upholding social 
cohesion, in their eyes still represented 
by the parochial society of eighteenth- 
century Scotland. Smith shows titot 
they auempted to do this by wresting 
(he natural sciences from the deists and 
elaborating from their laws, with their 
“solemn stillness'', a sort of revealed 
conservatism. Ibis was as signiheantas 
(he noisy boosting of “progress" by 
such as Andrew Ure in deGning 
Scottish educational programmes 
before the Disruption of 184^ 

As in so many studies of the 
nineteenth century In Scotland, the 
Disruption appears as exactly that: a 
political and goveramehtal disaster of 
such magnitude : that it took two 
generations to make even a partial 
reedvery from it. Donald Wlthenngton 


Reconstructing the system on a more 
secular basis proved a thankless task. 
Although the Educational Institute of 
Scotland, the corporate representative 
of a hi^-status teaching profession, - 
came on the scene in 1846 and 
expanded rapidly, Douglas Myers 
finds' that continuing religious feuding 
both postponed a major educations 
bill for twenty years and helped defer 
the EIS's goal of professional self- 
fiovemment for over a century. The 
Scotch Education Department, set up 
(in Whitehall) by the act of 1872 and 
me province of Baillol men - Sir 
Francis Sandford and Sir Henry Craik 
- until 1905, had therefore a large 
degree of autonomy, - which its 
secretaries did not hesitate to use. 
Scotland, as Bob Bell shows, led 
Britain in the theoretical study of 
education at university level (cnairs 
being founded at Edinburgh and St 
Andrews in 1876), but Cim seems 
rarely to have consulted Scots 
educationalists: that such a right- 
winger (thirty years a Tory MP) should 
be considereo at all progressive says 
'aomething about the bll^red vUion 
of earlier Scots educational historians. 
Muy .Finn's essay, not surprisingly, 


In this context Andrew Mnc- 
Pherson's valuable discussion of the 
'^ist” of. twentieth-century Scot-’ 
tlsh educational' policy- prbinHes h 
rationale for contemporary Scottish 
strengths and weakness which links 
back to Smith on the late 
Enlightenment. By the time of the 
Scottish Education Advisory Council's 
1947 report on Secondary Edueoilon 
the clensv had chanced to a secular 
dlite of politicians, administrators and 
inspectors, but its policy goals were still 
informed by a “myth^ of democratic 
dlitism provided by small-town 
Scotland and its “omnious'' secondary 
schools. This myth grounded 
educational advance in an image of 
sodal tranquillity as persuasive, and as 
partial, as that of the ei^teenth- 
century parish. If this process explains 
the relative ease whereby a folly 
comprehensive system was adopted in 
Scotland, it also discloses alarming 
gaps in the official knowledge of the 
groups education was supposed to 
cater for, and an almost ^gnteningly 
di^ste approach on the part of the 
dlite. On one side formal academic 
standards remained totemic, while for 
tile less academic sodal conformity was 
judged more important than the. 


about the Cl 

Catholic educational system 
accounts for a fifth of Scottish JS ^ 
little about the influence of y 
and file of the touchers or of the aei 
on modern education .pollov ti 
nothing at ail about the cultural nkd 
the school as perceived by ^ 

But Scottish Culture and a 
Education is a good begioalag. 


Literature 
David 


n of the North, edited h 
Hewitt^ and_ Michael Spilu 


(211pp. Aberdeen University. I>na 


£9, paperback £4. 0 . _ 
includes the following essays: Milt^ I 
P. McDlarmid’s "The Nortxnt 
Initiative: John of Pordun, Itb 
Baboiir and the author of the 'Sisir 
Legends!", Flora AlexM 
"Richard Holland's 'Buke of it 
Howlet’”, Michael SpJUer'i 
Thomas Urquhart and Sir Oem 
Mackenzie". David Hewitt's *Ib 
Ballad 'World and Alexander Roi*, 
Joan H. PUtock's "James Beat^ A 
Friend to AU”, David S. Rofab^ ‘ih 
FIctionof George MAcDoaoldfi^', 
Colin Milton's^'Fyom Charles Muni)f 
to -Hugh MacDiarmid: Vemt^ 
Revival and Scottish Renslsisitt', 
Isobel Murray's “Actiern and Nanaiiii 
Stance in 'A Scots Quii/’”, Thou 
Crawfoid's “Edwin Muir as a PbMil 
Poet", Q. J. Watson's “TheNcvtiid 
Neil Qunii" and Andrew RutheriKih 
“Eric Linklater as a Cinnio Noytfiit'- 


Wasting away 


B. P. Lenman 


Davud Turnock i. 

tlie aiatorl^ Geogranhy of Sco)laiid 
Since 1707: Geographfeu aspects of 
modernisation. 


(which lacked the g;race even to do a 
second edition of nU excellent short 
history of the Highlands and Islands) 
Kermack retained to the end of a 
lengthy life a combination of talents 
wmcb ma^ an ocademic would do well 
to en> 7 . Be was intelUgenc, he was 
lucid, he knew his limits. 




I, with black-and-white maps. 
^ Hidgc University Press. £25. 
0 521 24«36 


So, by and large, does Dr Ibmock. 
He has to summarize a vast spedollst 
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David Turnock has produced a work of- 
sdibianbip .which is obviously also a 
labour of (ove,- and the result of many 
yean of field-woik and research. He- 
himself a^iuea that given the 
iuherently mterestiiig nature of the 
topic, there Is. a distinct dearth of 

g ublications on it. Books do exist in the 
ekt. R. Millman's The Making of the 
Scottish Landscape was perha^ over- 
ambitious within the very limited space 
avallaltie to it; thouf^ like many 
Batiford books it was splendidly 
illustrated. I. H. Adam's The Making 
of Urban Scotland was precisely ytha t It 
said it was; a study of urbaoization iii a 
land where huge regions like the 
Highlands, and Islands and the 
Southern Uplands never: experi-' 
enced significant industrialization or' 
urbanization. Tbe-cbliection of essays 
edited by M. L. Percy arid T. R- Slater 
under the title 77ie Making of . the 
Scottish Countryside does to some 
extent make up the gap, but it is still 


hterature mainly written by h»torlana 
and antiquaries, but urith a large and 
growlag- compement supplied by hJs 
follow historical geograpnen, such as 
I. D. Whyte and r. A. Dodgahon. He 
structures hU book by addressing his 
analysis to a limited, number of large 
'questions. His central preoccupatlonls 
In fact with two linked questions: why 
did Scotland as a whole succeed so 
strikingly in accelerating its pace of 
eronomic growth in the eiuteenth and 
nineteenth centuries ana in making 
a brealtihrough to self-sustaining in- 
duatrialization; and second, why was 
it that this momentous transition 
largely by-passed the great bulk of the 
rountry, leaving (t a narrow Lowland 


“Oceanspan", a lomewhii piM 
focecut of wh^ has turned out bk 
largely unattainable growth In cran 
Scotland. The Scottbh Developori 
Agency land numerous other pm 
ment bodies are currehlly striiui 
heroically to reverse an sccelcfra 
and disastrous downwards sfilnlj 
mass unemployinent, 
industrialization, sod 
population loss. As late as^ lW 
industrial Scotland wu o# p 
recovering from wartime Jjipg 
and dislocation. By 1963^ 
awareness of the to IP 
industries became more 
United Kingdom was on Pj®. 
the WiUon-Heath era which 
prove the derive 'kwnjwd.RR 
Into what has been called "lb® 

of the Oritish economy - Tw. 




^ .Eoltsajdatoncethatthis.bocritdoes; 
not fdllinto the obvious tiap set for 

!an author in thisTield; If cohflnes itself 
to the ifosd-UriloQ period and therein’ 
; escapes the -huards ot> pontificating 
aboutvastperiods oftiifiefor which the 
abjurded 'are- often sparse; and' oyer' 
which, profosfohalhi^riahs'iiave not 
infrequently:' 'failed 'to: ireach : any 
[workfng.-cohseiisus. ithereMs bne 
ichapte/.dn ‘'S^jlahd bofort 1707!’-^^ 

is hHar.iiri^ Mii«ntlu Mr«AaBk'i« lir 


— , — , Jarge parts 

which were hnd are in human termi 
little better than wet deserts? With the 
aid of excellent cartography and 
^roprlate tables, . toe 'autbof 
documents: and expounds the process 
with a clarity seldom previously 
achieved, though It fnust be said tbat 
apart from hla admiriible awareness of 
Btographichl area Involved, 
lie cannot pUsh the leVel of explahation 
much b^od the bbstdurtent practice.' 
Some of Ms professional tools such as 
“^wth pole theory” sound improssive' 
but turn '^t; to be labels father than 
scalpels when It comes to ariatonuzing 
^plexes of linked events. Perhapa 
'jbrpock's 'outstanding achievement Tii' 
^ P^191,4 aeCtiona la shtibly the 
dempJltion ' of 1. Caitei^s .over- 
emphasis on class relations, as distinct 
from perceived economic realitiesi in 
explauilpg.tiie WM in which crofting 
ceased, to be: viable in the Orampinn 
•region.,' , f- ■: . 

: 'niq l^tsedtion of thiSbobk; which is 
on twmtidth-centuiy. • Scotland, Is 
qecessiiHiw highly contentious. the 

authpr'ofa^ study 'entitled The Neh> 
fromrid, .l^bcK Is rather committed 
events, so it 
ik,,lntrigitl^ .that he cailmot find a 
gtoatdj$al ta be positive abbut. tle Is! 


100,000. Without omnore 
renewable asset, the eftoiowc pW 
would 1^ even Wockw tbwjt 
Current regional poljcy^5yj 
ministered by very able ** 
the stage where its «ealW«5 
doubt. No wonder that Ibo 
this competent, lucid JJJL 

historical pogrnpher finds It impdj , 
to offer any overall concluuoUj^ 
alone forecasts. ■ ■ ■ ' '* 


Sket^ng ih bfokd .developments 'anq; 

. mSip ri ittgchirSi; without which dcMf-.' 

I 17^-§6btlaRti:.h:uconi^ 

I alto-.Kaa' thf .roiV 'go.od;’sens'e,'atid:. 

mdepMdehceof mind ^uhed'tQ tiye” 
duea$knqwl|dgOMtt0 
^^gck.' the- jiploqeeiv; 

I W uitfealUtiQ’^develiMirtftnt'b^ 
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The predicciment of Scottish poetry 


Douglas Dunn 


A piece of 19^ film I exa^eratw the truth of what he is other than to be faithful to what it that so-called “characteristic" of 

recently in toe Sfxrttish Film Archive saying, under his peroration is a reality depicts. The contrast is made more Scollisliness which is dour, narrow- 
showed a woman in a hothouse, ^ descnplive of coniemporaiy dramatic if we hear in mind Young’s eyed, holy and sullen, cannot be 
somewhere in the market ^ens of Scotsmen as it was of those of Masson's switch from the Church of Scotland of blamed for preventing a purer poetry, 
thf- Clvde Valiev near Lanarii. It was a nineteenth centurv. In dramatizine his ssrlier minietru In annlSminiam .... 


the Clyde Valley near Lanark. It was a 
sunny day and site wore a white blouse 
wUb short sleeves. She raised her arms 
into a pool of sunlight and the lens, like 
the eye, could not focus on it. Her arm 
disappeared into white among the 
f^'ts tbat were unseen, im^oto- 
graphed, but there. As an image, it 
might have been contrived a little by 
the linutation of the camera or its 
operator. It was also forty years old. 
But whether second-hand or contrived 


S...., - 'y , dr^atic if we bear in mind Young's eyed, holy and sullen, cannot be 

ocotsmen as It was of those of Masson s switch from the Church of Scotland of blamed for preventing a purer poetry, 
nineteenth century. In dramatizing his earlier niinisirv to AnaUcanism ti„. . u-i-. 

apparent rnisformne, restlessness. This, perhapS was Where respectability impinges on 

amslant dubfoty, ble^ness. he seems equivalent o^a love of “the mealows privafo 

tn nnnmvi* nf th*m nimnef ae iMnnh on omj ■ .1 i mailer OI language. I ne private 


apparent misfortune, restlessness. This, perhaps, was a theoiogicai 
constant dubiety, bleakness, he seems equivalent oi a love of “the meadows 
to approve of tnem almost as much as and wheatfields, and the green lanes, 
he regrets the degree to which they and the ivy-clad parish churches where 
limit mleUect and feeling to a all is gentle and antique and fertile”, 
supposedly native range. 

, too, was a 


draws a firm linguistic line between 
English and Scottish literature. In 
doing so, it perpetuates all those 
characteristics which prevent Scottish 
writers from reaching a more complete 
imagery. It is indeed remarkable thnt 
in a country such as Scotland, so varied 
and lovely in the landscapes it offers, so 


cuu w..«auicius, Biiu me green lanes, autobiography of the Scottishworking- andioveiyinmeianascapesiioiiers.so 

class writer IS scarred by n struggle wifti natural poetry should hove been 
all IS gentle and antique and ferule . and spoken words as he or she produced, from the senses, rather than 


written and spoken words as he or she 

— t tries to write well without faking an 

Masson s writing has outlived Its in- devotee of country details and effects, accent which would be shameful or 
fluence, but his sentiment probably aa in the unfinished poem addressed to socially disagreeable. So much 
ne^ed no encouragement for it to be his wife which he wrote on the attention is concentrated on the social 
Su*LL«*i***i ** • schooner Equator: significance of writing, that there is 

the habit of many Scottish wnten to -n,e wild lane wlih the bramble and the little lime left for anything else. 
B^pt history as an immutable con- briar, Imagination becomes too involved 

ditiomng of the mind. “Characteris- The year-old can tracks pcrCeci in the with Ihc Scottish and English 
tics" have been identified and ebam- mire, respectability felt to be contesting iu 

ptoned, codified, indeed, in Kurt Wit- The wayside smoke, Mrc^nro, Ihe very existence. ‘To stay close to one’s 
tig's The Scottish Tradition in Lilera- . . literary temperament becomes 

ftiro, where eighteen such ‘‘characteris- And rambkis donkey dnnking^m (he difficult, the more experience revenl! 

tics" are pomted out before page v» «n iif* w« the nature of what is against you- in 

eighty. Yet all tas life Steveraon kneaded ^ disgraceful, inept, 

Hugh MacDiarmid was highly aware powerfolly unhelpf^, deeply ™ied. 

of these tendencies of Scottish writing ttleS?lcaScoSm?n“S vSfrould ft 


“writing with fight”, and I am beguiled 
by that. 

After playing back many times that 
little story without narrative, I realized 
how rarely such images appear in 
Scottish poetry, roundly evoked, 
descril^ warmly but without purpose 


descnl^ wwmiy but wi^ut purpose of these tendencies of Scottuh writing 
other than the desig;n of delight or a thou^t. *niere is sense even In 
surrender to imagination in the claiming that his poetry espouses them. 


briar, 

The year-old carl tracks perfect in the 

mire, 

The wayside smoke, perchance. Ihe 
dwarfish huts. 


Imagination becomes too involved 
with the Scottish and English 
respectability felt to be contesting its 
very existence. To stay close to one’s 
literary temperament becomes 


And donkn, ihn ,h "E'S^SlienceTvSSJ 

Yet .11 Ms life Stevnnson knnndnd ils diSS 

nationaiit" «fek«»ArioniAm liirA ® Gisgracerui, mepi. 


nauunaiiiy and p^byterianlsm Uke powerfolly unhelpfuf, deeply rooted. 

rhAi^iA^fi A^cnfemTn M v^fmiiiH 'fTOtional and Injurious prejudice, A 

yowigcT writer can be forgiven if he or 

find, but he was unique, too. he could _u_ caaItc eafir>tiinru nmnno 


seeks sanctuary 

I tu.. . 


- - bcottisitness, betrayed elsewhere, or 

thal Image suggests were rcMlcitrant in otherwise corrupted. That approach to 
the Seoinsh manner of poetry-wfoing, Srottito writing, through a set of 
Sometimes one catches a note or two of values, techniques and attitudes which 
ft In poems by Noman MacCaifc lam predispose aulhors in particular, or 
Crichton Smith, Edwin Morgan, W. S. characteristic, ways, has been entirely 
Qtabam and George Ma^ay Brown, accepted, ^efly oy those devoted to 


Daiches considers the idea of gentility temptation in Scottish 
in Scottish life and letters. By gentility, MacCalg, Morgan, Smith 


in Scottish life and letters. By gentility, MacCalg 
he means the polite, and the sto^ he perfects 
tells is one of Scottish writers' expected 


wnimg 
- or wlii 


perfects voice and lannuagc within 
expected modes, addins enoush 


wnUlllUII auuui| inwiii vt » 

Qt^am and George Mackay Brown, 
but it does not go all the way. An 
impatience, or a priority, or a nabil, 
intrudes and cuts it short. 

Sensuously imaginative phrase- 
making is not what is expected of a 
Sooltito poet. Burns’s lyricism is of the 
precise sort; it is direct, human, 


accepted, cmetiy by those devoted to 
MacDiarmid’s work and convictions. 

To remain where Masson would 
have us, on a rocky beach, is to recall 
the poet of Stony Limits, the book 
which includes (he celebrated “On a 
Raised Beach”. The coincidence of 
Masson's summary and MacDiarmid's 


tells is one of Scottish wnters expected modes, adding enough 
rebellious response to it, setting up a individuality to surprise characteristic 
“characteristic" of the impolite and expectations, which is what Robert 
unrespectable in Scottish literature, as Onrioch did, narticulnrlv in his 


unrespectable in Scottish literature, as Onrioch did, particulnrly 
it cleaves to Its uational root and murvellous sonnets, 
opposes manners imported from ^ alternative, Lallm 
Hn^and and other sources of quite the loyal, brave and h 
pretension. validchoice its adherents mal 

What is difficult about this history, be, no matter (he fine verse 
which Daiches relates with us Scots. It is a caricature of I 


As an alternative, Lallans is not 
quite the loyal, brave and historically 
validchoice Its adherents make it out to 
be, no matter (he fine verse written in 
Scots. It is a caricature of how Scots 
speak as much as is ihc "pan-lonr' 
intonations of Kelvinside politesse or 
anv other voice nicked uo on the wav to 


Wheep (such poems as "The 
Watergaw'' and "A Herd of Does") 
come closer to the kind of poetry I 
mean. But if some of that earlier 
impulse survived In the lively and, 


nothing else, ft la a moving purpose other than poetic release, anyothervoiceptckeduponthewayto 
of the drama m From bow Doichespresents his subject soclaliicceptonce. LaUansiseesturaliit 
id's life and work. It ia it would seem that doltish poetry is by assumes a literary independence, and 


Indeed, exc^Doally imaginative medi- 
tation, A Drunk Man looks at the 
Thistle, and here and there In later 
writing, it was not long before his 


reminder of the drama of 
MacDiarmid'a life and work. It ia. 
testimony, through the light cast by old 
criticism, that he spent time at the 
extreme edge of an idea, that he lived 
out, as it werb, Masson's mel&phor. 

Another poet of the sea-shore 
suggests how Masson's anatomy of the 
Scottish mind can result in a less 


. ^ » k«vwiaa9M sauMW vest* saa m awa^ 

^try detenon^, or was m any case courageous posterity , I am thinking of 
i^utly modified by preuure of Wjiijam Reoton, a poet rescued for a 
politics, pwson^and ambmon into by Sir John^tjeman. From 
his poetry of facts . RentonS Oils and Watercolours 

Scottish poetry is happier with direct (1^6): 
utterance and particular address. lU 
writen seem to need some sort of sm rocks slooc 
ptwmcelved certainty or puroose 
befw they can net down to work. In ^ 

^tler poems, directness need not be wi,nu.’rhe nMi.iAmon ir 

Kffi !!!' SSl^TncmL. 

ftmarkable- It is bardly earth-shattering verse, but 

n , , , . . , it is enjoyable natural description, iti 

Y ^ she in lut two lines are even faintly reimus- 

IkMfh«bv^^?ME 0^ MacDiarmid. A surveyor of 

nineteenllwBntuiy ScotHsIr venr, 

nvmiani qoutert ’ Gouglas Young» says of toeae lines. 
... . (Wlulam Soutcr) "oJ^jiiig among sea-weeds at slack 

^e the Scottish temperament (if water is not (he most exciting, nor the 


^tler poems, mrectness need not be 
d^niRgly assertive, and the lesults, 
ill cadence and sound, are often 
femarkable: 

0 luely, Inety, cam she in 
^ iuely she liy doun: 

[ kMt bar by her caller Ups 
Abo her brelils ise ima* End round. 


definition oppositional at least much of 
the time, as well as direct, functional 
and colloquial, and that it must make a 
point. Daiches describes this side of 
^Uish literature without reaUaing 
that it proves that in Scotland the nine 
possible Muses do not exert all their 
different kinds of inspiration oii 
Scottiih sensibility. J..ove poetry in 
Scotland, for example, seoms 
''ebaracteristic" only when (ts.erotidsm 
cMdes the conventions polite 
society. Everything, it seenisK must 
have a sting in its tail, be written 
against the (tods, complain, wink with 
chastening irony, or rebuke someone. 
Is (hat not as much a restriction as the 
censorious finger-wagging of pious 
kirkmen, dry monuTsts and life- 
denying resp^ability in general? . 

That the nature Of Scottish society b 


proouced, from the senses, rather man 
uom the mind. 

Such writing in Scotland is seen 
habitually as minor. Scottish taste is 
not so much interested in poetry as it is 
in verse; not so much interested in 
verse as it is in subject; not so much 
interested in subject as it is in toe 
vigour, passion and humour with which 
it IS sustdnedi not so much interested 
in passion as it is that an effect should 
be made; not so much interested in any 
of these as it is (hat it should be seen 
and heard to punish society. And if that 
‘is whnt the tradition of Scottish poetry 
•is, then In its favour one canpoint to its 
democratic ground. By and large it is a 
vernacular poetry, sometimes demotic 
in its moods and manners and short- 
tempered with the shoddy and 
imprecise. On the other hand, its 
democratic iinfussiness may go too far 
towards an inluilivo rejection of the 
purely acstiietic, which tnc loud see as 
quiet, (he self-consciously masculine as 
feminine, the tough ns timid, and (he 
committed as pointless. 

in some ways the largest 
predicament of all in Scottish writing is 
that there should be a gross obstacle 
between a poet and "sweet feeiing”, 
mysticism and Ihe habits of a "soft, 
meditative disposition". Worse still is 
that (he hindrance is artificial. The 
barrier is mental, spiritual (or made to 
seem so), the accretion of years of lip- 
service paid to "characteristics" and 
traditions. U k demeaning, to. be 
stereotyped, more painful still when 
the insistence comes from within. 


'says of these Unes; ihe reipeetability with which it Is 
... . (Wiuiam router) .<Qj^,p|pg among sea-weeds at slack assodated, restrict Scottish writers as 

(be Scottish temperament Qf water k not (he most exciting, nor the much as they did in the past. Many 
n>ch a thing exists), Scottish poetn is ’ most pleaunt. type of locomotion that contemporeiy Scots authors grew up as 
w short of tenderDeiB or of a our liteniry history afiords, but ft can Catholics, (ronceivably, they have 
QBuatindyiuddsimplicity.lt is like the have rewarding moments and glhnp- other pieties to contend yrith, but 1 
voire or the common man raised to an tes.’* One guesses that Young’s conde- imadoet they read with wry disb^f of 
poetic prindple . and as such scensiou w» the result of thinking ab- Camnism cohwrli^ their ndnds mth 


resist that idiom. It was policed mind and eye fasdnated by detail and ftrpm >tbeir lives as w other, school 
wSctmisb literature as long ago as the beauty. Again, it is' supposition, but Htiiiti pr di^pUne^. 
nay of David Masson; > Rnnton'imtldness.ofmannermsvhaye ' ihh, dldiu 

ASrotoma'n, when ho tolQira,ciuinol proved unlhlereatiM to w aa rnr 

!? eailly and comtortobly as the that same persqnafily of has ChurchofScotlanddeswbea them, for 

Bogllshmenrepoaeonanupperlevel done little for Edwin Mulr,^flllsra thatlstoirttplythatwedonotha^he 
ofproposiiiousco^rdinitlM^hiin Souter and Andrew Young. They arc capadtyto.siipoutfrpmuntteratwced 
by trndftion, awed feeling and not loud enough, nor was Muir scmtic- moral blanket, .beneath wfoeh,iU h 
pfeasanr ^ circumstance • • . . . ism self-aaserttve or aimed at pbjeo- altet^.Srotlandh amOUs.b^ 


peasant circumstance • . . . ism self-aasertive or aimeo at ooje^ 

Odetism, mysticism, that soft lives other than thore of literary and 
m^latiyo dlsposiHoii which takes textual causes. 

things for granted In the co- . Andrew Young’s botanical 


Andrew Young’s botanied 


ohaFuripMbW ekteiiiany'^ven the .^*’“ii^ream'':di8tan away from 
nchoU of an abounding inner joy, MacDlsrfnid’sigeologicai Ppetiy, and 


ou ot an abounding inner joy. MacDlsrmid’sigeologicai Ppeny* anc 

■ wlerpenetiatingandbarmoAidnkdl. th^. pucndses lO' which ..he put it 
“ tlwie are, for the most part, alien MacDiarmid struggled with exerdsei 

■ K*°c®tenian,Ho;hi8,WB!k, aSB ofwill, ' ^ 

' ‘.'“Qkerj Is not by. toe meadows and inconceivable discipline, cou^, and 
1 Vfhaatfields, and .'the. green Janes, enduranre, 


Qpd tjie,.ivy.dati‘ panto 'ohiirches, Self-potlflcalion and toU-humanityi : $( 

in an attempt to answer the qiiesMon, ,» 

W the bleak sea-shore How tobe ■•• « 

ounelves wlllrout InierrMplloh. . 81 

7 ;Qtotle|B,Nvheretbereisdoubtinthe ^ AdimandneaadinesQrable? ir 


theoio^cal, 1)1,; tbuggsh and drunken 
backvMter. 

* Only one speskbr and no voice .from 


S(»ttiBh Writer?. Iain Crichton Smith 
raised a laugh from , an Impatient 
. audience in The bar-fPonia: of. tha 
Tra'rerse Theatre when’ he spoke Of 
'Hite Free Qiurch within .me . It .k an 
understandably ' specific burded in 
,SniUh‘s case, fto he epmea from, the 
atom fclahd of Lewis; and is :Of a 
generation bonMii 1928: .‘rhore.|)0ra 
‘feteci bt In Ipsa forbidding if 
sincere dlmatM': of; ; sforaWp 
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In the days of the empire most British 
schoolbo^ had heard of the White 
Rajahs of Sarawak. The exploits of the 
first Rajah, Sir James Brooke, in 
freeing the Kople of Sarawak from the 
exactions of Brunei Malays and, with 
the enthusiastic support of the British 
navy, rescuing the country from the 
scourges of piracy, were among the 
most romantic episodes of nineteenth- 
century imperial history. As many of 
thepecmle of Sarawak over whom the 
White Kaiah established hts rule were 
Ibaii head-hunters, these stories tost 
nothing in the telling, and writers like 
James Greenwood, Frederick Boyle, 
Ashmore Russan, Captain P. S. 
Brereton and Percy Westennan 
popularized the theme of Borneo and 
the D^nks in a number of highly 
successfiil boys' adventure stones. 
Serious liistorians, too, iiave vied with 
popular writers to keep flowing a 
stendyslrenm of biographies of the first 
Wliilc Rajah to satisfy the needs of 
succeeding generations of readers 
interestccTin romance and adventure 
on the imperial frontier. (The latest, by 
Professor P. N. Tbrling of Auckland 
University, is to be published shortly 
by Oxford University Press.) 

Less well known, at least until 
recently, was (he second Rajah, Sir 
Charles Brooke, who succeeded his 
uncle in 1868 and ruled Sarawak for 


nearly fifty years; but Colin Crissweirs 
bionaphy of him, published in 1978, 
ana an excellent study by Robert 
Pringle of the Ibans under Brooke rule, 

E ublished in 1970, now reveal him to 
ave been the real founder of the 
modem state of Sarawak. Of the third 
and last Rajah, Sir Charles Vvner 
Brooke, who assumed control ot the 
country from his father in 1917, all that 
was generally known were his human 
failings as revealed in somewhat 
embarrassing detail by his wife, Sylvia 
Brooke, in her best seller, Queen of the 
Head’Huniers. published in 1970, 
seven years after nis death. The Ranee 
herseirgave many indiscreet interviews 
to the press, expecially about the 
sensitive succession problem, and her 
appearances in England and on the 
American lecture circuit during the 
1930s and 1940s, dressed in a mixture 
of exotic Malay and Indian dress, 
projected a rather unfortunate 
image of Sarawak. Her two younger 
daughters also contributed to keeping 
the name of Sarawak before the public 
by reports of their activities m the 
go^p pages of the British press. The 
Rajah himself was more successful in 
screeniiu his private life from public 
gaze, at least during his lifetime. But he 
was unable to escape the Hnal nnd 
bitter censure, expressed recently by a 
populnr historian of Sarawak, that ne 
was an easy going, pleasure-loving 
man, who spent most of his ti.me in 
England leading the life of a rich 
country gentleman, visiting Sarawak 
only to escape English winters, leaving 
the administration of the state in the 
hands of ofncials and of his youn ge r 
brother. Bertram, the Tuan Muda, and 
finally handing over the Raj at the end 
of the Second World War to the British 
crown ns a result of pressure from the 
Colonial Office. 

This is a harsh and in some respects 


unfair criticism, but R. H. W. Reece’s 
admirable study now provides the facts 
about the third Rajah's rule and sadly, 
they confirm that Sarawak was poorly 
served by him. Some of the other 
characters in this book would do justice 
to a highly imaginative fiction writer, 
and the story it tells of the end of 
Brooke rule matches in many respects 
the high drama and intrigue of its 
beginning a century earlier. 

The Brooke regime contained within 
itself the seeds of its own decay. The 
work of Brooke officers in keeping 
peace between the Ibans, Malays, 
Chinese, Land Dayaks, Kelabits, 
Melanaus and other races of Sarawak 
was of sufficient benefit in itself both to . 
justify and consolidate the Raj during 
the nineteenth century; but the 
hostility of the Rajahs to uncontrolled 
economic development, with the 
consequent paucify of financial 
resources to administer the country, 
meant that there was little surplus 
revenue to provide for the growing 
welfare and educational requirements 
of a modern colonial state. Demands 
for those benefits before the Second 
World War were hardly ever expressed 
and Sarawak existed as a peaceful 
backwater, the only evidence of 
discord showing in the hi^er echelons 
of the Brooke regime itself. The 
Japanese invasion in December 1941 
brought all this to a sudden end and 
provided officials . in the Colonial 
Office with the opportunity, towards 
the end of the Second World War, to 
exert pressure on the sixty-nine year 
old ruler to rield his place to a British 
Governor. By this time the Rajah was 
both by competence and personal 
inclinanon Incapable of untfortaking 
the task of reconstruction in the 
epuntn, and his brother, Bertram, 
the Heir Presumptive, was ill and 
physically unable to do so. The only 




possibility of continuing the Rnj lay in 
appointing Bertram's eldest son, cesston by sccuSt?,.®^ 
Anthony Brooke, but he hud proved njpreseiitetives 
himself unacceptable to the Rajah. '• • — «* me 

It is interesting to speculate on what 
would have happened if the Rajnh hud 
had a son of ms own, for the Ranee 
attempted on various occasions to huve 
the Salic Law set aside and her eldest 
daughter proclaimed ruler. Prohtihly 
Dr Reece is correct in arguing that 
whatever the wishes of individuals the 
formal incorporation of Sarawak 
within the British colonial empire in 
South-Eust Asia was unuvokiubic after 
the war, especially as the Colonial 
Office was pressing so hard for the end 
of White Rajah rule. It still remained 


to give K semblance of b. 

he SI 

Sarawak. Tliemeam bJ tatii.. 

effected were totally dfserJ^T*! 
narrow TOfo in fa^ur if » 
Sarawak’s Council Negeri bS*. 
fully managed andsewSdoffii 

of the book Dr Reece tracu tk!l 
cession movenienl which devA 
Sarawak after 1946 and whS 
me assassination of the Krw 

Governor three years lalerTlisa! 

the movement but k MtabSsS, 
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The Viceroys of Indja were prestigious 
figures, especially In British eyes. Lord 
Mwntbatten,- the last of them, 
reflected, .with characteristic 
satisfaction, that he had held "tbe 
great«t office' in the world'.’. But 
although they acted on a magnificent 
stage, the roles assigned to them were 
seldom heroic. The Secretary of State 
would issue orders on policies great 
and ' small, especially after the 
completions the submarine eable .to 
India in 1870, while rouilne admin- 
istration was handled by ofQcipls 

withmbre knowledge of India than any 
Viceioy except Lawrence could claipi 
to po^ss, and even Lawreiute had 
difficulties with . his selC<kx>nfident 
colleagueis on. bis council. 

' Their predeceswrs, the Oovernors- 

Oeneral of the era of the East India 
Compiuiy, enjoyed more fr^sdom of 
action, and some of these devis^ their 
; pum policies and forced them through. 

■ Ben«-JonM begins'; with a' 

. kSUiywofthelirtetiie^ butteiids 

• ^ Startled to bad 

.. •}, that VfArTeirHhstings 'iooked after thtf 
. '.jwlftre bf the ijfOt or peasant’?. HU 
; . :;'m 0 stdlstinctlve agrarian' policy wps to 
r' auction thS, right to cbflect the 
, • i; [and tevenue; this cairhardly be said to 
7 :: haVe.tondpee(i toithe welfare of the 


peasants. We are told that British rule 
expanded “owing to repeated attempts 
to solve the frontier problem rather 
than through any deliberate policy of 
ronquesl”. Wellesley himself would 
nave scorned such a mealy-mouthed 
de^ption of his bold andsuccessful 
schemes of expansion. 

Bence-Jones is happier ■'when he 
turns to the doings of the Viceroys 
^perly so-called > the . Governor 
• General who, after the aboHdon of the 

Company in 1858, also bore the dtle of 

Vlceiw . For some the Vicerbyally was 
'one of a series of such posts: four 
tad . previODdy been Governor or 
Governor-General of Cuada. * To 
others, the Viceroyalty caine after a 
distinguished career in 
British poUhes:. thrM had' previously 
wn Unde^SeqrelB^y of State for 
India, and one of these - Ripon - had 
also been Se 9 retary of fitate. So they 
were mcKtly not withoui: qualifications, 
Two of them sensibly learnt an' 
appropriate language beftee they 
arny^: Northbrook learnt Hindustani 
and puffonn learnt Persian,- the court. 
, lanKtW. of the Mughal empire and 
still hi^y regarded for its literature, 
esy^ially among Indian Muslims. 
But Bonro-Jones comments that 
Hindustani was unnecessary and 
PCrdan a waste of Hme. Few Indians 
•womd have agreed, but (he comment 

eQinuuashc descriptions ; of • the 
OMtlmea 91- thO iVIcertya and their 
' Veiy .Ihhocent- aiid' Jovial 

'they were, no ddiite. Butmost onhem 
..^Joyed themselves, in adetormiriedly 
Bntlsh.iuannen wp rjead of bharades, 


amateur theatricals,. 'Jancy. dress 
Darties, the hearty single of I’Home 
Sweet Home” and 'The Roast Bed of 
Old England” and finally- the: 
American film shows that delighted the> 
Mountbattens: so veiy much healthier 
than the poetry-readings, the inusic-i 
lans and the. dancing-^rls of aru 
Indian couirti In these ways -the 
Viceroys resembled only too closely 
..the many British in India who trira 
hard to ignore the civilization that 
surrounded them. 

Bi^t there were public occasions 
when the . Viceroys appeared In an 
Indian role. Besides levees after the 
style of an European monarch they 
dsp held dnbars, at which Indian 
notables were presented to them and a 
carefiil regard was paid to hierarchical 
proprieties. British officials would 
manipulate the symbols of prestlm 
displayed on' such occasions so as to 
encourage loyalty and mbmlasiveness 
m the many rajas and maharajas who 
survived in- the shadows of British 
taramountcy. Bence-Jopcs describes 
these ceremonies with 'gusto, and he- 
has unearthed some intnguing details. 
At the darbar of 1877, when the Queen 
was proclaimed Empress of India, the 
Viceroy’s camp was' lit- by gas 
manufactured by th^ enterprising 
Mahvaia of Jaipur, and the lamp 
standards were designed'by Lockwood 
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This Is the third in a series of hooks in 
which R. J. Moore has traced the 
evolution of constitutional policy 
towards India between 1917 and 194'/. 
His focus on this occasion is the brief 
spell of just twenty-four months during 
•which the post-war Attlee Govern- 
ment brought India and Pakistan 
to foil independence within the 
Commonwealth, but necessarily the 
earjy pages of the book describe the 
political and constitutional legacies- 
which Labour inherited. Hie most 
important of the inheritances was the 
so-called Cripps Offer, formulated 
early in 1942 at one of the darkest 
moments of the Second World War. 
This promised that a constiuition- 
making body would be set up in India 
at the cessation of hostilities and 
significantly conceded to those 
provinces unwilling to accept the stated 
procedure the right to frame their own 
constitution- thus opening the way for 
the founding of Pakistan. 

It was hardly surprising, given 
labour s ideological commitments, 
that Its first Inclinations' on attninine 
power were to proceed at full speed 
with the specific procedure laid down 
in the Cripps Offer. As Moore shows, 
the incumbent Viceroy, Wavell, had an 
uphill (ask in convincing the 
government not to issue a slulomcnt 
saying this was its intent. The difficulty 
was that, since 1942, Jinnah's Muslim 
League hud grown cnorinonsly in 
strength and Influence . and its 
separatist demands were becoming tlie 
awepted Muslim position. Tlie 1942 
Offer was not apprpprinle, as Bengal 
and (he Punjab, with their sizeable 
ntm-Muslim populations, could not 
legitimately pe assigned in their 
entirety to Pakistan: some form of 
partition .would be necessary. 

' The first months of Attlee's 
government were spent, therefore, in 
comlna to terms with the unpalatable 
facts of this situation, but Moore is able 
to show that by Christmas 1945 the 
Cornet had acceiKted that the 1942 
Offer wa$ dead. By 'k touch of irony, at 
:D- resolute acrion by : 
the British; might have ied'Jinnah to 
..his ^demands (current, 
^tarch, suggests he was lising'-.the 
Pakistan issue ,as a targaining-counter 
[9 ®’?*''.ta**ta;he 5 t, terms avtiilable) . the 
Cabinet decided to put ihe'Wle 
W .3 S," agreeing tQ the 

’ to IndiA of 

.would,. Investigate the . problem de 

/JOVO,'' ■ 

Mission- to 

lndia^between.;Mflrch and June 1946. 

Moore. On May 
published (Heir long- 

reiainini « 
0^ nnity throughout 


unsucce»ful and Wavetl'i ^ 
achievement to the reraaindef dw 
was to get such a Government 
By the autumn his incmasin^^ 
forebodings {underatandabSln^ 
circumstances) led him to idyo( 6 i 
policy that looked susplc«Hisl?| 
''scuttle". Few would <^grtt a 
Moore's conclusion that 
replacement MountbatteoaiS 
1947 was justified. Equally, 
disagree that Attlee's detdtfulnii 
doing this was not. 

This brings us to the most fedirii 
chapters of the book: deal! 
Mountbatten'stermasthelait . 
of British India. Here Moore hula 
fortunate to be able to consult iM (6 
the published British Traialdt 
PoHvr volumes but alsoMounlbUti 
own Viceregal archive ' (rekttii 
now closed). He displays reafrep 
in tracing the varying conc^tkii 
Commonwealth and DomintonSia 
held by the principal parllcipaiihiafi 
able to snow the way in lU 
Mounthatten manipulatea^dod 
arguments to encourage Cbiijiwt 
remain within the fold. At thetwt 
the (lay, however, onelslefi wonM 
whether it was' noi 
themselves who werS rflWt 
Mountbalten's “magic tnria'JB* 
Gandhi's evocatiw phrase).' ForS 
Commonwealth idea tendbd wj* 
the fundamental natilhe bf iwwj 
which was occurring. Equwjy.jJ' 
bound to wonder whether ^ 
tactics adopted towards Jlww**?* 
Princes were' justifiable Mh t’W 

sense. -• 

A particularly, satisfying ^ 

this book Is the portraits of tilt Jr 
British actors which emerge. 
shown as contemptuous « 
parly loaders, wishing to seU“H 


with "the living forces oNr>%.J 
unconStnicllvc stance during 
years - going far 


coalition compromise - 
further research. Cnpps 
enigilinlic as ever;, even 
associates In Congress, sum 
nnd Krishna Menon, fouijd'h^ 
understand what his 
Churchill was Wuni®*': 
cage in which l\vo squirrels 

' hisconsdenceandlusca^ri.IJI 

comes out creditably as t 
eager to demit i 

somewhat inflexioie 
sympathy with the «>tnpfo^ 
. po,ll(ica. TMs was where MdS 
scored. His unique wniriuj?*!', 
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other hrind almost all hjs F®,! 

, been already foniiuldtdbffi I 

. he felt: something of 
concentrated 

. most- Importanl suborpina^^ 
reveoling&^“We 
innumeraole alten»ilve«™ 5 ^ 

strong suit.*" . 

i Professor Modrt ta 8 .?nl^,-ii 

on an • impbrianl 
scholarship and ti 


.;fndla bu^ inyotving 6'caiistitution* 
makiite procedure that must:suroiy^ 
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wno were not well read or indeed good 
at expressing what thoughts theyTiad. 
This has ensured that Goebbels has 


altenmts to rehabilitate himself, which 

included the notnrinus nnornm nf rh,-- 


Joseph Goebbels kept a detailed diary 
throughout almost all of his adult life. 


throughout almost an oi ms aouii me. 
OntUJuiyfii 1941, he made the entries 
to his own, almost illegible, hand- 
writing; after this date ne dictated 
them, oy 1941 he had written twenty 
large volumes, which he deposited in a 
secure underground vault of the 
Reichsbank in order to protect them 
against bombing raids; for the diaries 
were to be preserved as a record of the 
Life and times of the political 
propagandist. In 1934 he had already 
published a carefully edited version of 
nis chronicle of the Nazi seizure of 
power (this was soon afterwards 
translated into English as “Prom the 
Xaiserhof to the Reich Chancellery"); 
he intended to edit and publish bis later 
diaries loo, at the conclusion of the 
Second World War. 


often played a special role in histories 
pf the Nazi era. The American 
journalist, Louis Lochner, who 
published some of the dictated diary 
entries for 1942-3 soon after the war, 
described Goebbels as Hitler’s 
Mephistopheles, who alone in the 
Third Reich was capable of sounding 
all the emotional notes - satire, 
humour, irony, as well as tragic pathos. 

Goebbels himself certainly believed 
that he was superior to (he other Nazi 
leaders: he saw himself as Hitler's 

E riest as well as his stage manager, 
ike Hitler he had learnt many iricks 
from the Catholic Church. He had 
grown up as a Catholic, and it was the 
Church’s money which had enabled the 


included the notorious pogrom of the 
"Reich Crystal Night’’ in November 
1938. his position remained uncertain 
and insecure. When this volume of his 
diaries begins with the new yeiir 1939, 
the clouds of the Baarova affair had 


offered an opportunity to carry the 
revolution further; and this is how 


Goebbels justified the fighting of total 
war in his tomuus speech in the Berlin 


Sportpalast. When he found men 
blockinahis wav. he knew thev must he 


still not lifted. Goebbels sleot badly, 
his relationship with his wife Magda 
was strained. 'Then in September the 


European war began, and this saved 
him. He was able to reinvent and 


cripple horn a rather poor lower- 
middle-class backjgrouna to convert 


himself into a kind of Intellectual. 
From the Church he learnt that it was 


In fact after the collapse of the Third 
efch and after the suicide of Goebbels 


important to present a simple message 
with a certain showmanship. Thou^ 


Reich and after the suicide of Goebbels 
and his master, the diaries lay scattered 
in hopeless disorder, in the wrecked 
Berlin ministries. A substantial part - 
apparently twelve volumes- was round 
by the Red Army; a rather poor quality 
Mm of these captured documents 


(which makes the handwriting even 
more illegible) has been available in 
the West, and there are transcriptions 
in the Federal Archive, Koblenz, an<l 
in the Institut filr Zeit^schichte, 
Munich; parts of Goebbelss extensive 
chronicle have already been published. 

Tbe fragmentary diary published in ' 
. translation tare (it has not been 
, published in German) covers a few 
weeks of 1939 before the outbreak of 
war and ends at the bemnning of the 
I I Russian campaign -at the point where 
Goebbels started to dictate. There are 
large gaps - for instance between May 
and (Iktober 1939: in March, April, 
July and September 1940; snd in 
January 1941.. It is unclear whether the 
dl^ for these periods still exisis; why, 
If it does, it was not sent to the West 
German , publishers Hoffinann and 
. Campe .who bought the .text, of the 
'! Goeobets diaries; and whta and 
where, if it is lost, it disappeared. 

■ 1118 edition has other Umitafions - 
. rinany proper names were so unclear 
' ' lhat the transcriber or editor could not 

- eren guess at them. Rather curiously, 

. . the editor is coy about where he 

taiamed tbe text or the transcription. 

I The Bundesarchiv, the Inatitut for 
. I ^Itgeschlchte, ' and Hoffmann and 
' mentioned. Perhaps 

; tbu is because of the legal difficulties 
t sjuTOunding the . copyright, which is. 

Cuunu by a matt or (he far right who 
' uves m Switzerland. It Is a pity that 
OQwments of such great importance- 
L . '^d Interest should be inaccessible, 
I' ^"Jr^Task of publishing this part of 
y di^ was surely worth while. 

V. was intended as the raw 

; for a future publication it is. 

K Present in nature from the. 

- Of 1925-6. which 

■ ‘oto the nands of the former 

V® Tresjdeiit Hertart Hoover. The 
; ; . ^'7 0 '.®“** contain not only accounts, 
j;; wiJPo^hcal affoirs arid of battles* 

ii 

'i-. with a variety Of . wihen - 
f ^?°,°' 5 ?tamed,som'edmean 6 tiThe 
fe, . diaries of the Third Rein’s 
l‘ Minister are', more' 

|u about sex, biit they do give a 

L BMdunt of Ociebbeisa view of 
I W‘®^.d issues 6 t the time when they 
Rr Thus he is candid ataut 

I : ta iMiinij-a^ Hess - “a 

R ’ ■ ' The can 

There was no' 
y rewrite the account 

I ; ,iffi to Scotlancl in May 

' . t'od rewritten in the’ 

; .bpok the story of hIS, 

! volumes . , of *^diarles were 

i otl^rapteristic of s man who 

fi; ^uitetleciiiBlV. both 


he preferred to leave the task of 
organizing the show to others, he liked 
theatricality as a means of converting 
souls. The Catholic Church’s most 
important effect on the young 
Goebbels, however, was that it 
encourag^ him to rebel against its 
authority. Like many Intellectuals or 
would-be intellectuals at that time, he 
found anti-Catholicism emotionally 
atlractive. 


This revolt soon became more 
general. Goebbels was good at one 
thing - hating. He hated the Catholic 
Church because he had been a 
Catholic. He hated intellectuals 
because he in his fashion was one of 
them. He hated mankind because he 
hated himself. His misanthropy was 
matched by a pseudo-romantic 
idealism, of a rather, cheap, 
commonplace kind. His views were in 
fact by no means either extraordinaty 
or exceptional. In November 1939, 
with Poland fallen, the world was at 
war although there was almost: no 
fighting. Goebbels wrote in his diaiy: 
“Beautiful autumn days now. Sun, mist 
and' falling leaves. How glorious the 
world is, and how little Man to general 
has done to deserve this, morious 
world.” 

In the twentieth century this kind of' 
decayed romanticism based on hatred 
has found a large audience, Goebbels's 
propaganda had wide appeal as in Ger- 
many there were many half-intellec- 
tuals and many pastiche romantics - 
the school system had sedn to that. 
Many felt as Goebbels did about au- 
tumn leaves, and the master.propagan- 
dist knew that he could play on such 


him. He was able to reinvent and 
redeploy the early techniques of Nazi 
propaganda. 

By the end of the war, Himmler 
and Gocring were to disgrnce, and 
Ribbentrop had been forgolten. 
Goebbels was more powerful than ever 
before, and Hitler listened to him to 
the end. Goebbels's propagaiula 
created a bond with Hitler, who wared 
his third-rate romanticism. Elach came 
away from their long nocturnal 
discussions surprised by tne insight of 
the other. For Goebbels the war 
represented merely a repetition on a 
European scale of the events of 
1930-3 in Germany - the storm before 
a conquest of power. Frequently he 
compares the “stupidity" and narrow- 
mindedness of the noliticlDns of the 
Weimar Republic, tne Brilnings and 
Schleichors, with his new enemies, 
the Daladiers and Chamberlains. 
However, in public it was important to 
emphasize the seriousness of the 
danger - for the mobilization of n 
natiem demanded a serious enemy and 
not a caricature. Brilnliig and 
Schleicher had been depicted as 
enemies and betrayers of the people; 
privately Goebbels believed they were 
nothing more than dilettantes. After 


blocking his way, he knew they must be 
aristocrats or poseurs. The Foreign 
Minister Ribbentrop had been in- 
volved in a running battle wiih the 
Pr^aganda ministry about (he control 
of German attempts to influence world 
opinion: for Goebbels Ribbentrop was 
a parvenu who had married into the 
champagne business, and who 
represented ihe traditional and 
deplorable German obsession with 
aping the feudal order. The army 
generals were incompetent and were 
out of touch with the popular will - 
because they enme from the old world. 


propaganda iney enme i ram me oki worio . 

.whoTared l^udo-Mstocratic Foreign 

Each came Minister, Count Ciano, is blamed for 


Italy’s hesitant support for German 
foreign policy and rar the blustering 


and incompetent Italian performance 
in the Balkans: real Fascists like 


1939 he did not see that a European 
war was fundamentally different from 
the dvil war which had produced 
Nazism, nor that it required difierent 
techniques. 

The lessons from the Nazi seizure of 
power were simple: first fight the old 
order - the decadent aristocratic states 
of Poland, France and Britain - then 
fight the communists. Goebbels had 
always 'hated the establishment. He 
believed that it was ancien rigime 
Germany which had stopped him from 
getting'wbat be, and people like him, 
deserved. An efibte aristocracy had 
cultivated a breed of court' Jews - the 
literary beau monde. of Berlin, llie 
Berlin publishing and press world - the 
Ullstein press, the Beriiner Tageblatf- 
had been largely owned by Jews. This 
was B world which had neglected the 
young Goebbels, who was determined 
to take his revenge. He drew what he 
thought were the obvious conclusions: 
he speculates (hat the Kaiser had 


in the Balkans: real Fascists like 
Farinacd, on the other hand, were 
magnificent. 

Goebbels’s advocacy of the 
ideological war represented a simple 
lesson drawn from the experience of 
the Nazi struggle against tlic Weimar 
Republic. It was alao, iniportunily, a 
false one: for it led Goebbels, and 
Hitler, who liked the. vision of his 
minister, tb overestimate whni 
propaganda could achieve, and to 
underestimate the importance of 
military technology. Hitler wrongly 
believed that Germany had lost tne 
.First World War because of a collapse 
of morale on the Home Front; and wns 
thus eager to let a Goebbels loose. 
Goebbels cared little about military 
operations - merely about propaganda 
manoeuvres. There is a striking 
contrast between Goebbels’s willing- 


ness to accrat any exaggerated 
estimate of German successes or 


armaments potential, and the critical 
rigour broumit. to the propaganda war. 
He used highly accurate and sophis- 
ticated surveys of the state of German 


B umic opinion '.and was extremely 
exible in the lessons he drew from 
them. Once he found out that a 

E articular, arjgument was unsuccessful 
e dropped it at once. 

Thus his only concern with the 
problems posed by- mobilization was 
with morae. He was not interested in 


'economy could be made to -function 
better, ui the first winter of the war he 


feeling. Before the offensive of May 
1940, German aircraft scattered brown 


he speculates (hat the Kaiser had 
Jewisn blood (This would explain his 
character and his carping criticisms’’): 
and agrees with the FUrifer that the 


.1110 TWUU 

i carping 
the I^Ti 


U IU0 

criticisms’'): 


leaflets over France: ''Automne. Les 
feuilles tombent. Nous tombons com- 
me elles. Les feuilles meurent parce 
quo Dieu le veut. Mais nous, nous tom- 
bons parce que les Anglais le veulent. 
Au prin(emps prodialn personne ne se 
souviendra ni aes fepilies mortes ni des 
poilus tu 6 s. La vie passera sur nos 
tombes.” 

Goebbels's campaigns were far. 


main obstacle to German nationalism 
had always been the German princely 
houses. . ' ' 


was worried by a cOal shortage, hot 
because' of Us . effects up the steel 
industry, but because it made a co|d 
spell intolerable for many German 
citizens. The oufout of the armaments 
factories (which he always over- 
estimated) only mattered- as • a 
propaganda point which might briefly 


After. 1939 . tbe campaign against 
Britain was a war against a decadent 


arlstocracw “ripe for a fall’’. Goebbels’s 
picture of English life was derived at 
second-hand: be knew about working- 


better when attacking, eneniies than 
when they-were employed to defend 
the status quo. Before 1933 Goebbels 


class conditions because he bad read 
Dickens, and he knew about the 
corruption of the upper classes because 
he read Geor^ Bernard . Shaw 
with admiration, He .. conflated 


losses afiected British war production, 
merely in the propaganda eftect of the 
destruction of tonnage. The Goebbels 
case becomes completely absurd when 
he starts to believe that the reason 
Britain was losing the war was (bat 
Duff Cooper, was not very effective In 
the Minisity.of Tnformatioii. . 


hqd'shbiie as a propagudist . 4 qd;.qs, 
Gaiitelter of Berllb', as an 'drganireir.of: 
the street violence endemic' 'In me 


Germany of those, years. He was able 
to give , full rein' to his hatred. .He 


composed devastating satfres dn the. 
sodal-democratic coalition govern- 
ment that ran Prussia;, he invented 
martyrs out of dead.Nazls rach as Horst - 


mpir ,1011 .' .gasK' CHUm 1 UP .i 

Churchill .u^re (dnk silki underweiar 
confirmed his ftmlasy. Unlike Hitie;-, 
Goebbels enjoyerl tbe.prcispect of an 
ideological class war against Englarid; 
and he gave, similar, reasons for his 
hatred or the Poles. Poland, like 
England, wSs culturally backward 
because it was a highly stratified class 


very muchj ' but after the seizure ipf^ 
power hb position vras weakenbd. 
Hitler did, not give Kim a mtoisteriai . 
office IminedlBtely: 'and othep who"; 
before lanualry 30-: had plaj^ .fw. 
smaller roles now eclipsed him: Ifrick, , 
and particularly QoBting, . Himmler 
and Ribbemrop. • 


society. *1116 bulk of the pobUlatioh 
llv^, in abjeoi poverty (^Asiatic., 
edhditiohs"): and the small, quUuredr 


which the British authorities reacted 
wijh quite unnecessary hysteria)., but 
also extravagant plans for the usq of 
propaganda at the front. “Aprojectile- 
throwef that oan launch leanots. over 
500 metres . . , .> Then ^ an . arlifical 
smoke-screen, onto ^(’hIch propaganda 


films can be projected on a huge scale. 
.But ' I shall , have the, Spipewliat 


When he 'sought consplatloii, in 
characteristic fashion, wltKwomen, he 
found himself under eyeq more of a 


shadow, to 1936-8 ^ bad a passionate 
affair' with 'a Czech film ;>clreM, L|da 


r* V . uii , ..vjoiuiaii 

ill .apart' from the; 


Baarova, whii* alpjo 8 ( resulted in foe . 
breakup of his marnage and nis; fan 
from power,' as Hitler was not prepared : 
to tolerate ! the ' scandal. Despite 


aristocracy sat'terrified on the brink of 
a reVoluTlonaty- abyss.; ^ thefe 

iras;' no real' Polish nation! r.^Polish 
nadonalisin cpnsfsied of nq nidfe than 
thdrightof (he Polish aristoeracy.to rob 
their own people. Theresas a^Iutely 
n6 trace (>f'idea}bm:!' to fact Ooebbeis 
did hot believe that any naridnalism 
could exist that was hbt built; as his bad 
beea;.on 'Contempt .for traditional an,d 
thisrerore oo'rnipt valueii.. ; 

. EVeri jtaly andOetoiwjw^^^ 
nieariS fauhless;, for' ueithcjr tl|ie Nazi 
nOr tbd fascisti revolution had ;auo^ 
c^ded cdtopletely ih cibaliiigthb' new 
egaiitariati halibaallsmr iThO ; war 
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complicated smokescreen replaced by 
an enormous movie screen. Tliat is 
more practicable." 

In fad the world of film dominates 
the grim wartime world of these 
diaries. Goebbels most wanted a 


papular culture lhat did not place too 
great demands on the audience. It 
would be disastrous if everyone 
became a Bach enthusiast, Goebbels 
says: light music is preferable, which 
represents only a limited improvement 
in taste. So Inc Third Reich was to 
swing to (he sound of Lehar and 
Johann Strauss (whose Fiedermaus 
Goebbels could not see too often). 
Film fulfilled these requirements 
completely: for the new film was to be 


f iitcned nt a carefully gauged cultural 
evel. Durina the war the niimh^r nf 


level. During the war the number of 
films made would be reduced - but 
they would be better thought out to 
ideological terms. There would be light 
films, sentimental rather' (nan 
rrivolous; and epics, on which 
Gnebbets lavished his lime, suggesting 
large numbers of alterations. In 
particular he describes in these diaries 


the making of the antiscmitic epic Jud 
5'A» and of the anti-British Doer Wnr 


epic Ohm Krifger (with Emil Janntngs 
in the leading role). In the end 
Goebbels was well pleased with his 
efforts. Ohm Krilger he described as 
“the supreme adiicvenicnt of the 
whole wnr*': while Jud Sdss was “as 

f ood as n new political programme'', 
le proudly relates how his (ita created 
anlfscmiiic sireet riots In Butapest. 


Goebbels's war aims were thus very 
simple; “One thing is certain: [ shall 
not relax until the entire European film 
industiy belongs to us." The effect of 
film - the creation of a vast, egalilarinn 
audience - was a vital part of the 
political aim of destroying class 
societies. Luckily, however, Holly- 
wood does not win wars. 


ated surveys ot the state or German 
blic opinion '.and wa$ extremely 


Ordinary people in extraordinary 
circumstances are the subject of 
Christabel Blelehberg's vivid, 
TOignant and often humorous memoir 
The Past is Myself, first published in 
1968 and now in paperback (28Spp. 
Wand River Press, Knockseoan 
House, Forrest Great, Swords, Co 
Dublin. ,IR£4.95. 0 . 907085 39 3). 


tfte . central- problem of how the war 


ChristaberBlelenbeig - Anglo-Irishi 
married to a German, and living, in 
Germany from 1932 until theliberaTion 


- recalls scenes familiar enough, of 
partings, bome.comings and %ance' 
encounters,, always: attending to the 
uncanny imp.ljcationB . of Ihe nearly, 
commonplaire, Hqr.eye is. on human' 
reactions to an inhuman oohditibn; she 
recounts with wry naivete her own 
mixed feelings at Hitler's accession, 
partly pleasurable because she knew it 
would make a youn^ friend happy^ and 
her husband's initial belief inat no 
German could fall for “that clown’’:. 
Later, she describes with apparent, 
artlessnees her family’s Involvement 


with the Resistance movement, life 
under Ihe Allied bombings, and events 
leading to her interrogation .by the 
Gestapo . and her . hustand^s 
imprisonment and eventual . release 
from condentration , camp. The 
circumstances of their Mves-are made 
oil. the more real, and. often , more' 
.horrific, by what Is left - unsaid. > • 
Generally,' she,noncentral^ on brave ' 


-Goebbels's intention of winning the, 
war. through propaganda .was ludfcr 
rouaty imsjudgeo. Iri. ihete|. .dforiee. 


frieh^iSupMrliveboth in Beritoahd 
in ekile 'ill. tne Bjaek .Forest,-^iiie . of 
^vfiom died for thei-Resistance, others 


^vhom died for the:-R^is(ance, others 
who, at the. end of the war, stnmfy 
removed, the Ffihier^s portrait. She 
writes with compassion as both a 
German and a foreigner of her adopted 
compatriots - people who are 
uiicom^hending, - frtghleiied arid ' 
most of 'all. ashamed. - ; 


THE WORLP PF.THIE;. MUOOkBTONIANS 

>' ' ' CSridi^er fffUi Be'hjf fietbf dHd}yt//fa/H,lMtnoM. 


'Six sdmuisfita' if ronlix)ve^l:esSSw.\ . twip wilt Mugglcioriian 
history be relegated , to fdAInotes;.!. -l -fasdnallog fossils of ihe worloTwe have 


' history: be relegated , to rOAInotes'.!. -I 'faacinallog fossils of the worldTwe have 
■lost.-- J- ..'V,' i,'. - ' John Guy, S£/NDAVJ7Af« 

. The material is rich i -'.' . they ofTeMiS a beiier understanding of’liKe CukuTte ' 
underivorid-Of ita middling snd lower cloSscs" ■ - i T- .', 

•• ' . • ' Chrisiida Uroor, 

.■ The-MuM^BtolU^bs were a.itto'nge ond naw.liuk-kaown teveniee'nih ccniuiy. < 
! religious SMi'vIne last me'ml^.>yrho died in 1979; left behind .an archive whlcn. 

.. hu! 2 libwn ihesea to have been urtcxpectedly itnportani to the ^wih of rtuUtpl 
>. noHrehfariniatrellgioAarimldmewbrtdofcransoignan'diraders. <U4o - 


MaiKlM.Templa-ditiltlv JiibfiM Meuif 
..Chajpel .fWM,'Hoimefew,-Mlddr«eMc 

1^1. I* VWli 09U 
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The late V. H. Galbraith used to claim 
that he preferred rending medieval 
chronicles to modern novels - not 
perhaps n taste shared by many readers 
in (he past five hundrecTycars. Like all 
good historians, Polydore Vergil, that 
Ttniian apostle of the new style of 
history as well as (he new style of 
learning at the court of Henry VIII, 
had a vested interest in denigrating the 
work of his predecessors; but to some 
extent (he reputation of tJic incdievul 
English chroniclers has never quite 
recovered rrom his abnini disnii.ssal of 
(hem all, with the po.ssi()lc exceplion.s 
of (lie Venerable Bede, William of 
Malmesbury and Mntlhew Paris, as 
iiiuli, nuies, indinesti ac infiuioxi. By 
the end of the sixteenth century, 
Thomas Nushc. more attracicd to Into 
medieval history than must members 
of the large Elizabethan literary 
underworld, produced his famous 
sneer that the vernacular chToniclers of 
fifteenth-century London had been 
only "lay ehronographers (hat write uf 
nnthingbut of Mayors and Sheriffs and 
(he Jearyeurandtbe^rciit frost". Fifty 
years later Milton Mmilarly had no 
lioubl that most bisloriutis in medievni 
Enaland were positively “blockish": 
and even in the e.irly nineteenth 
century Henry Hallani was prepared to 
go on record with the view Ihal the 
historicnl inidltion of the Middle Ages 
was "absolutely conlcinptihlc”. 

Modern hislortuns have Icnrtil. 
l'ro|urrly enough, to he considuruhly 
more circuniMKrci in llicir criiicisins u'f 
their distant English precursors: but he 
would be a brave ntan who would claim 
that metlicvnk'hroniclex and annals are 
actually read more nowadays than the>' 
were in the age of Sir Walter Scotty It is 
a sobering thought ihut of the scores of 
authors discussed in this mommiciitnl 
survey hardly any hove ever had their 
work translated into English, and the 
only two to have been punlishcd under 
' the nuspices of the admirable 'series of 
Penguin Classics are Jenn Fiolssnri nnil 
Phiii^e dc'Commynes, hardly typiciil 
of. the ; native Bngliith hlsloricnl 
tradillon. ' 

The most important (meslion raised 
by Antonia Gransdens mugistcrial 
study is accordingly wheilier it Will 
persuade its readers Ihut the lute 
medieval chroniejers of England 
actually deserve to be studied more 
sympathetically, more ussiduuusly and 
- more attentively than hitherto. To that 
' question, despite ' rniany important 
• - qualifications made by Dr Gra'n^den 
herself, the answer must he yes. By any 
stundords 'the publiealton of th» 
massive work, of synthesis is a major 
icvent: together with its predecessor. 

. Historlcar Writing In Eiwland, c.S$0- 
c.IJOJ'i which appeared m lil74, this is 
. a brok Which should do more than any 
otjier re^nt 'work, to ensure not so ' 
ihuch.perhaps the rehabilitation of the 
chroniclek os the- likelihood that they 
will now be approached with grenier. 
understanding and enthusiasm than in 
tbie past. One supposes, after all. (hat 
npt evon ' Galhrmth. actually read 
. nwibiiaeclicval English ohrbnicles than 
,' has pl^ Qraik^en;Vand iL aa is-offeh 
:! : " Matthew ‘Fans' .shbuid;. WlK' . 

^inklhQ^nnsv brolirufor 
. -Eii||[iih1jfst6j1(Ais6rihG Middle Ages:' 
:!she. loo; deserves; the Wumicst or 
- ^cphgrtitulaiiohs oh'thc completion of 
. her, own' hjpirpalcan thsk. AH ^tcdil 
’ huvirti J^en -.paid. 16 the work' of 
i previous ;,$phorars |h‘ this vast field, 
,':riottibly-.-.l6 i-lC... iii 'Kingsford, ' pr 
i^Eaiisoen , lins now : bohlifntcd her 
.. .rjUpuhtlion historlat) bf fortnidtible. 
etnUflion jik well 8& epergy. 


King Richard ill. This is an admirably 
lucid and well-balanced survey, with 
whose general estimates of the quality 
and reliability of the writers discussed 
no late medievalist is likely to he in 
serious disagreement. Dr Gransden 
was perhaps unfortunate in that her 
own work went to press before the 
publication of the laic L. C. Hector's 
and Barbara F. Harvey's The 
Westminster Chronicle, 1381-1394, the 
model of what a successful modern 
edition of a lute medieval chronicle 
should be. But within the restrictions 
of space inherent in such a 
comprehensive survey. Dr Gransden 
does veiy reasonable roUEh justice to 
(he medieval writers she discusses and 
can occasionally provide them<with an 
opportunity to speak, usually 
emcrtainingly. for themselves. One 
ends the reading of her hook, for 
example, with the scn.se that Ranulf 
Higden of Chester and Thomas 
Walsingham of Si Albans do indeed 
deserve (he distinction of being the 
only two late medievni English 
practitioners of the historiograpnical 
art to warrant a chapter to thcmsetve.s. 
l-ligdcn is again revealed, tis in John 
Taylor's more detailed study of his 
hiiychronicon. to be the po.ssessorofa 
more unibitlous and at times hizarrely 
imaginative concept of world history 
than any of his contemporjaries; while 
it Is also altogether appropriate that 
the longest and most lively of 
Dr Gransden's portraits should be 
that of the most enjoyably idiosyn- 
cratic of late medieval chroniclers, 
Thomas WalstnBham. Whether or 
not Walsingham^s at times intensely 
homiletic tone and “unmistakable if 
unspeakable" Latin prose style derive 
from the tradition of lute fourteenth- 
century nrciicliing, it should surely not 
be long nefore .some ambitious scliolar 
lukes up the inimile of Galbraith and 
produces u new edition of Inte 
medievni England's niral evocative 
historian. 

Any scholar who surveys nn arena uf 
literary activity ns large; and varied asr 
this must .at times feel, like the tweUtIv* . 
century, chronlclei;. . Oervase of 
Canterbury, that "compilare, potius 
quam Scribere, cuplo . Inevitably, 
there are several instances in the 
course of this long book where the 
reader would have benefited ■ from 
sceirig Dr Gransden's own views 
deployed at greater length: does John 
of Tynemouth's enormous fourtcenlh- 
. 'century Hisioria Anreh deserve no 


R. B. Dobson 

more than a few passing references? 
And how seriously is the historian to 
take Alison Hanham’s recent highly 
iconoclastic interpretation of More s 
Richard IIH However, one would be 
thoroughly mistaken to interpret Dr 
Gransden's "Flores Historiarum" as 
Roger of Wendover of St Albans once 
presented his own - a selection of 
choice flowers from the graves of the 
venerable deceased. Quite .apart from 
her enviable mastety of the 
voluminous and highly scattered 
secondary liierhlure, she snows herself 
capable of solvine some difficult 
problems of authorship and attribution 
on her own account, ranging (in her, 
appendixes) from, the mystenous and 
now. lost chronicle attributed to John 
Tiptoft, earl of Worcester, to the 
manuscript history of the news-letter 
announcing 'The Arrival of Edward 
W". A similarly acute and discerning 
eye is often turned on the texts of the 
chronicles and annals themselves, as 
indeed upon those somewhat eccentric 
fifteenth-century "antiquaries", John 
Rousand William Worcester. Whether 
the work of these two men quite 
warrants the view that "antiquarian 
studies underwent a remarkable 
development in the fifteenth century"- 
perhaps remains a little less certain 
than It is currently fashionable to 
believe: but Dr Gransden is 

undoubtedly at her interesting best 
when discussing the "sound research" 
that underlay such comparatively 
unfamiliar local "histories" as those of* 
Thomas Burton of Meaux, Thomas 
Rudbome of St Swithun's, 
Winchester, and Thomas Elmham of 
Si Augustine's, Canterbury. 

But whether "sound research" 
should be a quality high on the list of 
priorities among those who enter such 
a fascinating field is another matter 
entirely. Nearly every page of Dr 
Gransden's study reminas us of the 
sensitive issues that lie in wait for those 
who wish to embark upon the scrutiny 
of "historical writing" by authors who 
would have had little comprehension* 
of that phrase's. modern meaning and' 
associations. Here is a volume>.which 
demonstrates exceptionally cleerly 
that '(vhen a . few years ago Bernard 
Ouende asked' "Y a-t-il une 
hlstoriographie mddidvale?" he was 
raising a fundamental question. It goes 
wlihout saying that ho scholar could 
have written a work of this calibre had 
he or she become excessively absorbed 
by the intricate problems ofd e^ni rinn 


and delimit.'itiun of genre which 
sunound the subject, in some ways, 
for instance, it is a posilivc relief tlint 
Dr Gransden devotes so litllc ii(lciilion> 
to debating the possible distinctions 
between "chronicles" and "annals", 
an issue which used to engage tlic 
attentions of Bishop Stubbs and Sir 
Maurice Powicke to no particularly 
fruitful effccl. On the other hand, it 
can hardly be denied Ihnl the very 
concept of "historical writing" is 
a modern abstraction imposed 


somcwhnt arbitrarily and uneasily on 
the realities of medieval ilioughi about 
the past. As recent studies ny Jenn- 
Philippe Genet have been ul pains to 
empnasize, a comprehensive uccmint 
of tne historical sense of lute medieval 
Englishmen will increasingly take the 
inquirer into fields ns diverse as the 
treatises produced by common lawyers 
and the cartularies compiled by 
anonymous monks. 

Similarly, it is rapidly becoming 
apparent ihnt the application to 
English chronicles of the techniques of 
medieval literary textual scholarship 
will soon have a major impact on 
our understanding of both their 
composition and their function. 
Although such approaches sometimes 
run the risk oi going to ludicrous 
extremes,' as in Harriet Hansen's 
recent study of the chronicle authorites 
for the Peasants' Revolt in 1381, under 
close examination much so-called 
historical writing of late medieval 
England will probably emerge as 
considerably less artless, and much less 
committed to straightforward ''report- 
age", than is currently assumed. 

There are, however, other and 
more Familiar problems which Dr 
Gransden's learned survey brings more 
sharply into focus than ever before. If, 
as seems plausible enough, "history 
was usefur and "as propaganda was of 
service to the kings and to their 
opponents alike", w1iy was it in fact 
used so comparatively little > especially 


by the English iiionarchs of the 
fiReehth ceptu^l The government of 
Edward III did find it helpful on at least 


The Stuff of legend 


« , . succeeding Scotdsh-Chrom^^^ cannot be". Such a composite, 

Bernard O’DonOghue however, does nor correspond K any 

- ' - ■ * ^ of ‘he contradictory 

RosemarV Morrm proeentations of Arthur: in Layamon 

ROSEMARY Morris SS? heisvengefiil;intheprosoLflmJfprhe 

The Character of King Arihur In a 5L.. beartM on the is untnistworthy hhls Is exceptional, 
Mcdteval Literature ; ™Jhurtan m«h, are e«^^ we are told: "tike most . tnistini 

175pp. D. S. BieWer/Rowan and Peop^ Arthur Is trustworthy”);. In 

Llltlefield. £19.50. She fiefi Monmouth he^ is a 

.0 8476 7118 6 • difSn ChrfitIcn he is 

apirltuaHy null. This search for Arthur 

the English htmry "C.he 

myth «nttes, od^y ehourt,.(.n I protagonist. AdmS of K? text 

character of little.: , coTbur or accuse Hie chiBniclers (higden add rtahvSdreHSd& M^^^ 

wnipulsion. None Of the Stories which William of Newburgh) anJuhe great va& Theteis 

deal principally with Arthur himself French romance-viritere (Chrgtienand aS' S « is 

P«»= mtthots) conduslinofthechUer Ln^P«™nn^^ 


rannot be". Such a composite, 
however, does not correspond lo any 
single one of the contradictory 
presentations of Arthur: in Layamon 
he is vengeful; in the prose Lancelot he 
is untnistworthy (this Is exceptional, 
we are told: "uke most • trusting 


rtnnunan myia, are excluded. They we are told: "uke most trustino 

Arthur Is trustworthy”); In 

rhiSfi Geoffrey , of Monmouth he^ is a 

the Held of Arthurian UteraHifA, 'ni « - .la. t.. . 


;nidan/i^ etot;"p7rc^Sl prdebuSg 

■Romnaly 'Monies oxcaljentiy ' wHters, Starring Mth the "canoiilgal*! . . cha(pte^ending 


memoir of I ienry VI by JohnBlaciHi 
Or again, if "boih royalty ^ 
nnhlcinun liked to read w liaen! 
history in the chivalric style" «kiU 
Froissurt h.ivc no fifteenllKM? 
successors on tins side of ihe 
Channel? No doubt part of the ai£ 
though itself somewhat n tif^ 
begging, lies in the lowstalusMcS 
to historical writing by 

sophisticated niedlevai authors: iS 
it is abundantly clear ftoSb 
Ornnsden’s conspectus that nowheni 
Engbnd. noi in fourieenlh-centniiii ■ 
Albans nor even in fifieen(h& 
Loiuton. did the practice of wiiin . 
historical works generate : 
coinmnnal momentum to prom^ : 
genuinely scif-perpeiiiaiing and rI 
improving tradition. Not for ik 
first or last time in the Ustotf : 
English literature and leaniiiigiail 
may be tempted to the tboiA 
that tile monopoly of higher » 
demic education by its two uchi 
universities also hatl Its own inh iHb 
rather Ihun exhilaraling em 
remarkably few of the many aulin 
discussed by Dr Gransden are faioii 
to have had any association wilhdlhi 
university, and for those whodili 
university education left to 8 
cemible effects on the way tk; 
wrote. Oxford and Cambridge, loolb 
words, do not furnish lengthy entriai 
the 125-page irtdex to this imiune,i 
index wliicn itself deserves a pilsi 
being even more encyclopedic (hanik 
text It accompanies. 

For once, in fact, the clldif i 
altogether justified: this is a Tfto 
whi^ no one interested in 'eitbeili. 
tiiSilory or the litcrahue af:bk 
medieval England can aftont Id k 
without. Dr Gransden would imM 
have met with the wboleb^ 
approval of fifteenth<entuiy wfR' 
iciers themselves; in some ;mf 
of John Capgrave, which apply em 
more forcefufly to herself, "I naKillti 


one occasion . to summon Ranulf 
Higden from Chester "with all yOur 
chronicles to speak and (real with the 
council"; but when at the end of the 
next century there developed a vested 
interest In rehabilitating the reputation 
of the last Lancastrian king what 
emerged was not history but the (jiiitc 
exceptionally jejune liaglographical 


my possibility been . oocu^ ■ 
writing, especially lo galMr * 
expositions upon scripture mlo.| 
collectian; and . ihme thrt »*• 
disparpled In many boolni myUw 
was lo bring them into a body mm 
they which come after riisll iwt jo^ 
much labour in sceWngt oivw 
procesa." Not only for that »lw.» 
for Ihcfir success in suggesll« w 

K Dints of dbnariure, the IwovoludM 
Usiorical Writing in 
rcmaiii'lnvnluable for .very many p 
to come. •' "f; 


point of pride not to tniiislatt%^ 
m scholarly works). But 
refer lo on nd»il«We 
secondary material; thh 
Us most useful in the three en^ljj. 
cliaptors “At War", 

liilileh BfO ,x? 


Romnab 'MorriSg: excoljontly ' waters, Starring Mfo, toe "canorilcal*! .,,:^^^ chapte^eriding. 

jfotoiirchedb^k 77ieCAdiqc/er^^^^ in Geoffrey of Monmouth and - declares that 

Arthur lit Mediefoi Lhnitite )s„ ^n, .Cpntiruilag through : the , vagailes . of ■ •. .tjogqdy of 

at a .qlsaavarilage in conceiitratirig; .ATthur’slater|«thayaIs»?heaniivesat • i^ips' a 


inB\,nanKnrotK 
Arthur bt Medievoi Lkenilufe ls„^ 
at a dlsaavarilage in conceiitrai 


positively mconerem nistorical writing 
of later rnediewl Englarjd Is itself an 
cxcejUfonhllydirnciiliuqdcriaking. All i 
the rriorq .,roirirricn'dab)e; .ik; Df- 
Gransden'saU(^S!i,SniiRvbIlmgwUh s6 


Other points of view 


Peter Winch 

Elvin Hatch 

Culture and Morality: The Relativity 
of Values In Anthropology 
I63pp. Columbia University Press. 
$3o (paperback, $16.50). 
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This is said to have happened amonut they set up tolerance, at least, as n with an obligation lo be tolerant. If 
tne American middle classes as a result positive cross-cultural value. "absence of cross-cultural principles" 


of Comitu of Age in Samoa - a result 


asitive cross-cultural value. "absence of cross-cultural (irinciplcs" 

However, the nature of the issue simply means that there are no 


Quite a lot of space on the niain news what kind of relevance, lodcally 
pages of the New York Times was speaking, do the anthropologies facts 
devoted recently to discussion of a then have for our own moral attitudes? It is 


unpublished book by Derek 


Freeman attackh^ the validity of entireW new way of looking at thin^ 
Margaret Mead's account of Samoan shouldhave an impact on our own view 


Margaret Mead's account of Samoan 
life m the 1920s. I am sure that the 
Mdespread interest of which this was a 
symptom was not merely ia the rival 
smentific claims of biological and 
cultural determinism within 
anthropology. When we learn of 
peoples wh^e customs and values 
seem to be very different from, even 
opposed to, our own, our whole 


Steals intenSo?“^* Margaret between the Boasian relativists and principles at all on which members of 
ivieaa s inieniion. their opponents Is not as clear as that “I* cultures would agree, then that 

One of the many merits of Elvin last comment might su^st. Consider entails nothing about whether or not 
Hatch’s lively account of the this key passage from page 98 of the weoughttobctolerant. Ifitmennsthnt 
vicissitudes of ethical relativism in book under review; there are no principles at all which can 

cultural anthropology is that it never >pl r c meaningfully applied by members 

loses sight oi these ramillcations certain critics of of one cuuure to tlie institutions or 

transcending the boundaries of a rclalivBml mav be rijmt ihat we are practices of another, what follows is 
particular academic specialism. But ^t lea directly to the wncept of that there can be no principle enjoining 
what kind of relevance, lodcally freedom by the supTOsed fact that either tolerance or intolerance on our 

speaking, do the anthropologies facts there are no general cross-cultural part towards the institutions or 

have for our own moral attitudes? It is ethical pnnaples. ^t the reverae practicesofanotherculture, Ifitmeans 

intelligible enou^ that contact with an j®*" to hold. Given the value that Ihe fact that participants in one 

entir^ new wav of liking at thinia freedom, or the moral belief that culture arc bound by a certain principle 
shouldhave an impact on our own view people ought lo be toe to conduct does not entail that participants in 

of life. Still, on the face of it there theiraffairsMlheychoose.itfoUows anolhcrciilturearealsosobound.tlicn 

seems no particular reason why that we quaht to be tolerant of other nothing at all follows about whetlicr or 

reaettnn fn Ihis imnnat hns to on one Ways Of life. nOt We should be tolerant; all that 


have for our own moral attitudes? It is 
intellieible enough that contact with an 
entireW new way of looking at thin^ 


of life. Still, on the face of it there “ 

seems no particular reason why 
reaction to this impact has to go one ® 

way rather than another. Indignation The pos 
at the obscene blasphemies of the sentence 


aiwi VTw 0IIVU1U uat aiaub 

position staled in the second follows is that //'it Is indeed Ihe case 
nee is clearly nol the "reverse” of that we should be tolerant toyrards 


at the obscene blasphemies of the sentenceisclearly/io/the reverse of *nai we snouio oe loteram not signify 

heathen is no more logically out of that rejected in the ftist. In fact it looks other cultures, (hw does not entail that superior to 


court than is the reflection that it takes 
all sorts to make a world. To this extent 
there is much to be said for those 


(autologous and continues to do so if participants in those other cultures 
turned round: Given that we ought to should also tolerant towards us or 
be tolerant of other ways of life, then towards coch other. 


conception of life is challenged. Our writers whom Professor Hatch quotes peopleoughttobefreetoconductthelr j "ethical rctatMsm 


Dwellers in dire straits 


Paul Henley 

Anne Chapman 

JJraina and Power In a Hunting 
Society: The Selk'nam of Tierra del 
Fbep 

. ^^1^' Cambridge University Press. 
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i. Ever since Magellan sailed through the 
. straits that separate Tierra del ihiego 
from the mainland, Europeans have 
tended to think of this duster of-lslands 


pnncipics IS, ii cannoi oe laeniiiico t'o light when we try lo apply our moral 

categories to the lives o^oplc in very 
alien cultures lie in a different, tliougn 
adjacent, area. If wc understand 
perfectly well the significance of a 
piece ot conduct occurring in another 

.. society, we need find it no harder to 

discussion of the extensive debate evaluate morally than we should a 
among feminist scholars and others comparable piece of conduct occurring 
about sexism in hunting and gathenng our own society. But it is just that 
rocieties is confined largely to understanding of significance, of what 


equacyofthe notion of the Fuegians as among feminist scholars and others comparable piece of conduct occurring 
"primitives" more than the complexity about sexiSm in hunting and gathering jn our own society. But it is just that 
onheir religious belief system and the societies is confined largely to undeistandingof significance, of what 
ritual life that went with it. It is with footnotes. At the same time, there is a piece of conduct is, that we may find 
this latter aspect of Selk'nam life that virtually no systematic analysis of the elusive, so that it is not clear to us u-Ani 
Chapman's book is primarily ritual as a conecrive representation of exactly we are trying to evtiliiate 

concerned. She deals mainly with one metaphysical ideas, nor as a rite of - . 

particular cereriiony. known as the passage, nor does she examine (he ^ IS 
the principal ritual purpose of symbolic manipulations that these liiolJii’ S!!Sh 

which was the initiation of boys Into aspects of the Hai'n involved. The book S 

uo. .. it V... n» at the outset to be closely related to 


concerned. She ^als mainly with one 
particular ceremony, known as the 


tiain, the principal ritual purpose of symbolic manipulations that these 
which was the initiation of boys into aspects of the Main involved. The book 
adulthood. Her account ot this, reads as if neither Van Gennep nor 
ceremony, which was last performed in Ldvl-Strauss, not to mention Victor 


at the outset to ue closely related to 
"ethical relativity", but which he does 
not all the same consider closely 


1933, U based on a combination of Turner or Edmund Leach, had ever 

put pen 10 paper. SSpoto^lltRidoSnWnaider.t 

wlJiSrS *^°*'*® ** «**scussion of all in ageneral way the particular, and 

A selk-nam _rilual life that the author partteuraiis mponam, problems 


KnucuwvnaiKWUlHClUSieTDliniBIlQS A...f»!o« afhnnlnaier PgtliAr Martin ms ausnvt 

atthcsouthemtipbfSouthAmericaas Sho Scrawral shows a reniarkable lack of ^eqreti- 

adralnaUcbutdangerousplace, hostile ca* aophisticarion: her preliminary 

SJfv7"S;,ltolBnron7am^^^ 

across the aborfenal iSiabltants, they nalye understanding of kinship theory, 

found them extmmelvTSirro S;; Moreover, vrhen the doe,-, refer, to. 


involved in the relativity of our 
knowledge of human actions. He does 
see thou^ that these problems re- 
emerge In the interpretation of the 
limit he would set to tolerance, namely 
the spectacle of illegitimate coercion 
used against human beings. Hatch 
gives a fine, strong slntemenl of this 
principle of intervention - free. God be 
praised, of any attempt at logical or 
scientific "proof: 

The Image 1 have in mind ... is that 
of the pBSScr-by who happens upon a 
crime of violence and stops to help 
the victim. It is tnie (hat the 
possibility always exists that 
something may go wrong - I may 
mistake victim for villain, for 
instance. But if wc hear screams in a 
dark alley, how can we walk away 
and say It is none of our business? 
And should we stop and help, we do 
not signify that we believe we are 
superior to either the wrong-doer or 
Ihe sufferer. 

When Jesus said something .similar 
to the man who wanted to know "Who 
is my neighbour?" he concluded with 
the words, “Go and do thou likewise". 
He did not try to spell out what 
"likewise” should mean. That work Is 
for us to do in (he circumstances of 
particular cases. When jud^ents have 
lo be made across culturalboundarics, 
a large part of Ihat work has to 
consist, as Hatch notes, in trying to 
understand "Ihe perspective of the 
people themselves*' whose beliaviour is 
being considered. That is the 
perspective within which Ihe concept 
‘‘likewise” has to be applied. But that 
has little to do with "relativity of 
values"; it has to do with making sure 
one knows what one is talking wout. 

However, thou^ this book does 
seem to me to leave some of the most 
fundamental questions inadequately 
treated, it does In that respect faithfully 
portray the discipline whose history it 
sketches. A great deal of material is 
displayed elegantly in Us short space/ 
And (he fundamenlal questions are at 
least raised or suggested, ll deserves to 
i be Tead. 


manyye&rslhter, 
across the aborig 


nam social orgemuation reveals a most . 


found them extremely primitive: they Mor«wr, when she does' refbr . to 

square kilometres; tKoy dl?^ not !n®5® description, we are infonnedf '^e 

practise aericulture and their hunfino division of labour is a cultural 


^tiered over a vast area at aq average 
density of.' about one person per 10 
square kilometres; they did not 
prartlse agriculture and tneir hunting 
technology and. housing were 
mdinientary; they wore little more 
than a for cape and woidd sometimes 


died in ,1981. Supporting tfos ^ 

reconstruction, the book contains invention 
twenty-three excellent photographs, jj^perative 
some taken by Gusinde, others 1^ Diirl^eim 
Chapman herself, which evoke: a cghlfog ani 
profound sense of the dignity of this {narireniidm** 


wotildliTO in such a harsh environment Unfortunately, the subtl 
unies they had to; it was. therefore Chapman’s analysis of the Hi 
coMluded that the Ifoegians must have not match the thoroughness 
{• oeen obliaed to take iwioe thera.from ' - AlthniioK the im: 


divisioD of labour Is a cultural 
invention, not a . biological 
imperative.” A footnote referii us to 
Durkheim, Margaret Mead, Marshall 

I... 1 ««IJI ■ .Cit 


Sahllns and E. 0. lyjlsool Similar 
the dignity of this fea^uacies of presentation and styla 
sd people. . afecharacteristicofthetextiisawhole. 
the subtlety of It Is peppered witii elementary spelling 

^ > r . A* -MvAvYimahfaal HavartliAfv 



MiS ***'^-®P*‘*" P«opl« to tbe 


SSnSK the^remoS Although the author must bhar prime 

Tnffion ^it* leaffolnroM much respo^bmiy for these shoifepnUngs, 
more th^ thls!^? aspects ‘hey al«) suggest careless sub-^mng. 


iiaw in me mosi 

chapters, on Arthur s rdaHowJPj. 

that Morris underrates the imfWjf 

of the uncle/sistcr’s ran cqnnW 

. TTie book has other vlrtu^: 
Morris’s decisive 
the thirteenlh-ccntury 
and her coherent view of jj 
the committed Arthunin sch^^. 
be a valuable w0rkof«fcrtW5;,ijij‘ 
only enduring reservation is iw ^ 
the book's scholariy 
about Dr, Morris’s 
Arthurian llteraforc 
figure 'of the king the tou?^f!*!,.;, . 


Bnmropolomcal hterature as the 
Una. , one 'of tne four , ethnic poiips 
wrach once- Inhabited the island (the. 
othen being the'Jiaush, the. Alakaluf 
a™ tha'YdmanaiOr 'YahgaA). In fact, 
she points out; the fforal and founai 
of the island were rit^ than 
of . the mainland and, ^cept 
Plin^ hard ''vrinters, were quite 
to provide a full and varied 


ppUtical and 


th^ also suggest careless sub-editing. 
.. Bui despite its foJIings, . this book 
represents a most welcome addltlpn'to. 
the Ut^ture- since It proWd^s a 
fasclnatlrig introduction to a way of life 


(^meo. But her handling of the that is less well known than it should 
subject is extremely weak, while her be. 


85(15^69 ?) Pfe*"S' A)^ 
tradition, ^ 
writings: ^clux)nicle5, 
charters and su^ 


Sj'lli- 


Gransden ssu^ssfolrave Im^ .Milclf she Soua, bS iacS^i 

•clear a ,hend olongllhe, Iprlitou^ Pfjhs.^WSS togai^.tiiat'w.meif the.literalufo'^-' \ 

that lead .from, the .aponynu)u$ yita ^e'CoiBidea:tS'decLtiedll/'PenDhdrsr' ' " ' i:'/ '• 

Sdivardi. : SKinidi. JMd. ' rAhS'.‘V^ C tohf is. h^ly the’stiift- 


iifoing', "an. 'jbXten«9q^ 
qwlMgeV^abd fekiiig as 
Mrthuriaif Uterqture In 


Rishariger to , the. (ttUoaethn .'ius-;,: 
' rdpreseotative); cllinax oj 'Fdlydore ' 
yejgn an^.'njbinas More's, wsfo/y'p/-, 

'..i -i.h;. i.''! .i iri»; 


lha miel i?Sbt t^ 

*hhide 

of. Scholarly refereried makes 
‘ dwppndi:, on’ "the reader’s 
is ivety .little 


Charters ana sura 

He writes, IS a .pe^ 
itself particularly jwH to w, 
oftbiTidnd fpx 

‘Qavnn innnilSCnDtS.' .. amW 


^e coasts swarmed ^th game 
PJJto aqd the sea with fish. InXmd, 
pf guanaco pto\^d an almost 
supply of protein, while a 
luSiiiSS^ /' hccompainlmont . was • 
m the>:form of . numerous 
plants, toits and fon^/lf 
y!®^gians’ technology wasnot Vfciy 
V i??tod, thisi was%ecBuae"|t did 
Doi^aOd tQ bp iiii order for them to' 
2?^ '. .'P • • gtfod - Uviiig - from the 
‘ , -Besides', the’ ifeturat 
Ihsign^ conmared 


uriil. It:. wiiipiiivw 

tiW tfoCat posed: by ^uibpeaiis; 
IPP. latieF.atst began to invade in 


thdr ' -entire^. 


r., w .[very.-, mue 

I mu8ifation.jtM.hono 

[ < ii a 


lltA 

:conU#;:\^ 


1 ,5™* the 

^Ik'naih-Hiiush populatioii 
.%®>^ated to be between £l00 and 
l^&i' they had’been 
™‘W,;by a'CbmblnatioD of disease 


;Agoraphobm 

Here comet ihi wind with a cloud on its a^ 
.'Waltxing high over these ecTM of .warm . 

,'pMtute and stubble and Joining die treei, . 

' In their spirited choreqgraphlet.. 

How shodid we greet It? irraltfog a tot 

.iCitHuiderad uncivil bri broadjands, or flat . 

Levels of maedow.that.fbid up to whore .. 

.The sImim piTa Mil nialm tto wood dIfappMr? 

Surei^iC’i spotted its, lifted above' ., 

The details of trivial landscape by love 

And Joined to each other by hands that fifire gro^, 
.under the weatherila lattice of 

pear hiIem' you :frbm''rtie.Mke StraW .pn fto ' 

The bid and .abendohed n^t of the mind i ' 

•0oei acattering:overprbihUcuous.vfa^d* m ; 'i 
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Making a stand against habit 


Sylvia Townsend Warner 
L etters 

Edited by WiMiam Maxwell 

311pp. Chaiio and Windus. £15. 

0 Wfl 26f13 5 

Collected Poems 

Edited with an Intruduclion by 

Claire Harman 

290pp. Manchester: Carcanet. £9.95. 
0^^339 6 


Vicki Feaver 

The sotemnest of industries enacted both at that time Communists and 
here on earth". It is Dickinson's voice sympathizers with the Republican 


Hale and holy 1 was in mind and limb. 


that seems so often to be lurking 
behind the faux-nalf rhythms and 
observations of her first two volumes. 
Other echoes are of de la Mare. 


sympainizers wnn uie r«puoi.™n Leper, instead of welcoming his 
cause).seemsiobeanattemmtoad^^ cure, resents the return to sensation 

("Silvered in my ^nail shell/I was 
conflict. As with nearly all her Monsieur Grignan. 

to reproduce Thomas s^ husband to Madame de Sdvignd's 


In the course of Sylvia Townsend 
Warner’s first novel Lolly WlUowes it 
suddenly dawns on the heroine that she 
is a when by vocation. It is a discovery 


Claire Harman does in her 
introduction to the Collected Poeitts, 

(hat “ns far as Warner was ‘like’ any (i957),*A:wg Duffus (1968) and Last ‘“‘For’fartV wars Warner ae iin like 
other poeiin her early years, she was >oen« (19^) are partly misleading. 

likest to Hardy . There are poems in alj three which date balfaJ,' folk-song, monoloaue Ivric 

Like Hardy, Warner Is obsessively from the 1940s. The title poem of A'l/ig Thg language ^ some otthe early 
concerned with craftsmanship, with for example, as well u "Anne poems is as taut and economical as the 

the “making” of a poem. Like Hardy Donne" „®no "Lady Macbeth s later ones; the poems in AVng 


‘musical” style. 


The publication dates of Boxwood for that alone." 


unloosed the doves, and remembered 


suddenlydawnsontheheroinethatshe the 'making or 
is a when by vocation. It is a discovery she exploits the 
that not only liberates her from n life as and, in u poem s' 
a much put-upon spinster-aunt but also progressively chi 
enables her to view (he world with the also adept at mix 
eyes of a pod: noticing for the first comic: “The Cc 
tune '‘the sudden oblique movements for example, reci 
ofthewaier-dropslhatglisleiiedonthe of Hardy's talkii_ 
cabbage-leaves, or the .iffiniiy between Chaldon Herring" wii 
the disnevclled brown hearls'of the sun reflections on the pairs o 
flowers and Mrs Leak's scrubbing- who 
brush, propped up on the kitchen choose 

window-sill'*. The novel is not exactly n Th“* their mouldered dears 
scl^porlrait - Warner's fiction is never X?. again 
overtly auiobiograpliicnl - but it is nr "I’i.?*? 

possible 10 connrei Lolly’s stanci “d th? jL grud, 
against “Iwbil and the cowardice of Warned and efiran* 
compunction”, Iwr imaginatWe , Hardvesoue i 

awakening and growing awareness of 
being "Jifferenr', Warner’s SJIf ** 

recognition both of her gift as n poet iHp \ 

and. possibly, of her homosexuality. TlSISf’ 

She made the “discovery that it wJs 
possible towrite poetry” in I922during togetherne 

a month spent exploring the Essex In poem after 


For forty years Warner, again like 
Hardy, went on using the same forms- 
ballad, folk-song, monologue, Ivric. 


ua well os m 

lUdy Macbeth's |g 


alscT adept at mixing the macabre and of Kin^^ 
comic: "The Country Churchyard”, .Grignan \ 
for example, recalls tne grim humour included! 
of Hardy's talking dead. “Ghosts ot and Unp 
Chaldon Herring" with its wry extraordii 


later ones; the poems in King Duffus 
and' Twelve Poems are not different, 
just consistently better. Whether 
writing about her own approaching 
death (“Azrael"), or voicing the 
thoughts of the dying Queen Elizabeth 


ly Churchyard", pngnan and “ A Leper - are thoughts of the dying Queen Eliiabeth 
the grim humour '"«*“*«* I ^ u„ 

nvinS" pcoplc a«l Ukc B racc of trccs/ Thcy 


rrmg wiin us wry exiruuroinnry uiunaria uying «wav sioh nnd rustle ahnve 

the pairs of dead lovers (Twelve Poems) they are all dramatic ,K* mother’ sitting in her 

^ . monologues. Whereas the usual role of. “ flfes crawUna in the 

protagonists in dramatic monologues IS galling Magmo oaner on tife walls 
Idered dears to disclose, albeit inadvertently, their “f®?J/Xse 2veVarrn& 

own misdeeds or fallings, Warner's 

.. characters are not agents but victims. JZ if ^ iSi 

lints and tears Their function is not to set uo a tension story of Earl Cassilia S Lady 

“udge of age th* rAa#iAr'c cumnaihu nnri who ruos Bwsy ott to thc hcath HOt fof 

ranged ^ SSomAn, t nrJ^ T«n^t ‘ 0^ gJamow. Of cvcn because 

'wiSr Ih”™ -'b"V S K 'uah.jpy, .iuf 

the received view of things. 


Of marriage, taunts and tears fijiictlon is not to set uo a tension * M?y 

And the ^ow grudge of age hAtujAAti *hA rAa#iA/c cumnaihu (inH who runs away on to the heath not for 

W.n.«l ,nd ef,r.n?T«l iSe" 1 - ^ ' "d "'P 

Is Hardyesque. and yel at the same * she Is unhappy, hut because “I 

time it could almost be a criticism of his nLifenac the received view of thinas totttfitttbered I was younu/And had to 

desire to create a fantasy past with Th " Za DuS^ put nnyaeU into a song" tft effect is, to 

Emma; the poem's unbllakered use her own wni^s about another 

ddaouemeirt exposes the lover,' new. S„fhis S^sxen im.^ am 
found togetherness as a delusion. death, complains at beiig summoned venair^litude . 

In Doem after ooem Warner either back to his “vexed kingoom" from a . Warner s best poems succeed 


brilliant 


one iiiauc uic uis^uvcrv uicu ii wds . j ...» » iiiwiuug ms wciAbH iiiic 

posiiible towrite poetry” in 1922during “9”** togetherness as a delusion. death, complains at be 
a month spent exploring the Essex In poem after poem Warner either back to his “vexed kin 
maizes; so when, a couple of years pricks the romantic bubble or state where, he claims, 
latertshedescribrahoweveninLoIly's undermines the conventional point of My crown lay lightly oo my 
dreary London existence view. Least successful of the early 

the niUng power of her life hod those in which she My wide mantie wai yetlov 

assaulted her with dreams and attempts to wnwy the 
intimations, calling her imagination •‘Jelings- Either she is 

out from the warrri room to wander unsaiisfymgly evasive, or she work^ ^ 

In darkened fields and by desolate el^orate conceit (in 

sea-bords. through maralies and J^e Possession' , tor cxaTM^^^ OL'CllCo 

fens, and along the outskirts of the case of the ambitious The Virgin , ,, 
brooding woods • and the Scales , there's an uneasy . 

g. I . ' I I e alliance bltween anecdote and > Fleuf ' AdCOCk 

she was almost certainly writing from parable 

Born in .ap3. fh. only child of n wScrlSS InVrSJiX S 

** Harrow, Warners fint admired- Emily firontS and Christina True Stories 
^bifion wu to be a cofnposer. If the Rosseiti. for example - results, as she i03pn Caue £3 95 
First World War had not intervened arauAri in n talk on "Wnmiin at n 'I'lX fVilV^i . * * 


00 my brow os a clot of 
foam. 


If Warner's best poems succeed 
by her absence then the opposite 
is true of her letters, which 
effervesce with personality. Edited by 


My wide mantle wai yellow as the flower of William Maxwell (her one-time editor 
the broom. on the New Yorker and a recipient of 

Scenes of torture 


V* HIM argued, in n talk on "women as 

. she^wii d have gone to Germany to .w?itera“ included in llie Appendix to 
study with Schoenbei^, As It vfas she the Collecied Poems, only when the 
IjeMme a musiralogist, one of four reader is “no longer aware of the 
^ilors of OUPs ten-volume Tudor author's chaperoning presence": In 

€. iUiJef/« '*i-nfnavg«gaeallu flotAanArl a.. . si .Am_9_ i__ .V ' » «. - 


Margaret Atwood 
T rue Stories 
103pp. Cape, £3.95. 


i\ua»cui. lur cxmnpio — icsuiu, ns sue lUJpp Cape 
argued, in n talk on "Women as 0 224 02(iil‘ 


^ilors of OUPs ten-volume Tudor author’s chaperoning presence": 
Chunfi Mtisic, ramantically ennged her own work this happens most o 
in tracing, ^ scoring and conkOng when her Imagination Is fixed 
Mtases, Motete ara so on by the something other than heraelf: 
Henncian and Elizabethan composers, sound of a lawn-mower in “ 


Henrician and Elizabethan composen, 
which only exist in contemporary Mss 
pi|rt-books'\ as she put U In a liote for a 
publisher's blurb: liwas.she admitted, 
(i hoard of. thifow-aWay .sheets-of the 
“beautiful smooth white photograpKic 
paper"' used for her work that nrst 
inspired her fo write down poems, She 
showed some oTlheiii to her friend 
pavid Garnett and he suggested 
gendUng them. to Chatto and \^dus. 

: The resulting ihleiview with Charles 


her own work this happens most often 9Spp, Oxford 
when her Imagination Is fixed on £4.25; 
something other than heraelf: the 0,19 540381 9 

sound of a lawn-mower in “Sad ^ ^ 

Green", “a dairy maid who, it was Nicki JACKC 
said, would yield heraelf to any wa-ihwBiiM 
wanderer, who chanced to come to her- ***:*“"“"■ 
lonely dwelling" in “Nelly Trim". 42pp.'Sunderl 

Warner discovered Crabbe when, inSini •»« n 
“poor, hungry arid sensual", asshe pul - 0 

It, she was first living irt London. "I 


P.K. Page 

Evening Dance of the Grey Flics 
9Sim. Oxford University Press. 


£4,25; 

0.19 540381,9 

Nicki JAckowska 
E azlbwalka 

42pp.'Sunderland: CMifrith Press. 


Atwood's most recent novel, Bodily 
Harm, is set in 9 smalt, poor and 
politically corrupt west Indian island, 
and includes episades of bloody 
violence, some taking plitce in a prison. 
True Stories opens with a group of 
poems about such an isUno: largely 
descriptlvepleces, sharp, on-the-spot 
sketches of beaches, ^rdens and n 
hotel, with grim or sordid touches 
(marine detritus; prisoners with heads 
shaved by bgyonets). These and the 
more thematically varied poems with 
which the book ends demonstrate 
Atwood’s ^ft Cot establishing the 
physical presence of things: suopea, 
tastes and smells; domestic details; 
animals - a vulture making “a grey zinc 
noise"; a land-crab with its contempt 
“for mammals / with their lobes and 
tubers / scruples and warm milk". 

Ibe central part of (he collection, 
though, and the one in which the 


In rhyming fiction: !The true story Is ricious / and torture (rai 

of Rebeccsmultipfea:^ untrue /after all. '^y do inflicted on 

ad and lived you / ii0ed it? . . . "! The volume also "Notes Towards a Poem That 

r . the direct incjUdes five tiny prose pieces called ^ Written" begins "This is 


some letters) and dating from m 

until just before her death in 1978 [£. 

form the record of what was osteS 
a retired and uneventful life 
country. Incident is provided bv E 
war (firewolcliing, the probleri d 
what to cook and so on), by iiiH 
abroad, unwelcome visits' freS 
relations, by the .ups and downs da 
writer's life ("I am beginning to feel u 
though I had plighted my vows toi 
refrigerator", she complained to 
Maxwell In 1947 , depressed by iht 
Yorker's dilatory response); but 
really makes these letters come alive li 
Warner’s capacity to turn the stuff d 
ordinary existence into a stream d 
perceptive, witty, compassionate ad 
sonieliines tart observation. 

The contrast Claire Harman notei 
between the ouiet tones of Wamer’i i 
poems and . her "sharp and hit- 
moving" prose is particularly evidea 
when It comes to her letten, Some d 
them, though, almost are poems-the 
list of things: "a hamper of pawpaws, i 

i 'ar of Guatemala honey, half a 
libisctis bushes, an bidfao Baby, hb 
snow off a volcano, three humnaiy- 
birds,^and one hundred and forly-ftM 
(twelve dozen) yards ^ Uk 
convolvulus. And a pink sunihade' 
she wants her friend Paul Nordoflte 
send her from Central America, lor 
example - and it Is teolptins ta 
speculate on what the eftecl might mr 
been if she had allowed some of tbeii 
exuberance to spill over into Ik 
restrained, well-wrought, limeka 
world of her poems. More real caux 
for regret, however, consjd,ering ibe 
strangely compelling qualilyof herbal 
work, is that poetry was for most ofhR 
life a peripneral and not a mijot 
concern. 


P. K. Page, an older Canadian 
. dwells more on the surface of it^ 
describing flowers, birds and ganka 
with the delighted absorndoii rii 
visual artist - which she ^H'is- ^ 
minute intricacies of herdrawlopw 
a verbal parallel in her fondnee n 
such words and phrases as “filigree , 
“calligraphy", "sllverpoinr.*- •.> 

fracted", ‘'crystalUne and ptwef. 
As a result her poeuif 
decorative charm but am 
too pretty for their own goodj 
few cases, flabby or pprtenttna.. 

The impulse behind much bt^ 
collection is a spiritual qu6St, ^ 

... ita.ir In h Bhv.coounii 


VPM* /. a long .poem in rhyming fiction: !‘Thd true story Is vicious / and «na oi torture ^rape, 

ch> .;<?ouplets relaiipg the tale of RebeccS mulliplii and untrue / after all. “Why do abortion, clilorideclOmy) Infliciedon 

• nr® Random, who ':iived on bread and lived you / rihed it? . . . The volume also a PoernThat 

. SlSiitS^iiSi presumably the direct IncjUdes five tiuy prose pieces called ^cver Be Written" begins "this is 
■ pnraw which th® Pja®®/ yp« would rather not know 

ani^hToubfished^ some: nice »memporafy;l6uches « actually. imjiiea untruth. This intbrest » but otcs on to ^ toll iu: ‘‘The 

rleaiXr lnJ^ heatffine: ; In the nature offiction has always been 2?°' / ** ® 

: il.. Palace Drinkim LemonadeT.-K itio i6 pretent in her work, both In the noem* from an old film. Alt is also a truth. / 




/ ' ipr gin,.,.was presumamy the direct inouaes nve tiny prose pieces called ”n«cn oogins inisis 

inj.. .resiirt of this enthusiasm. It contain? '■Trnc Romances'V a pnraw which the place /you would rather not know 
:«I! sohie: n|ce «fememporafy:t6u'ches '-: ft achially.impliea untruth. This interest about , but goes on to (ell iu: "The 
Daily Mail hetkaiine: ' .Buckingham in the nature of fiction has always been ^cbajl / is a detail 

Palace Prinking LemonadeKei uip lb pretent in her work, both in the poems H9"' an oio film, / it is also a truth. / 
H • tlje local Woplworth's io buy brigntiy (with -such lines as '?TTiat was a lie ”*([1®“ ts what you must bear," Such 
•PJ' coloured .packets of seeds -^'i>u( (he also’’), and in (he ndvels, vlihere -the tra.tbs .are tne.ones Atwood wants us 
J{y . poem as liLWhoIe siiffersfronf (he dusty chvaefers tend to live double lives, to :®hlefiy. -to \ ront^mplate. She is 
.112 ■ aIr W pnstiehes ': conceal parts of their history, to ^live a occasionally strident C'Who invented 

;r4 . V . 


metallic ana suxon 
experiences are so Ktetf"' * 
language that they may^M „ 
described In these lermi B JJ*3 
others, but one can have a 
gold mesh, gold sheen snd treoj^ 
brilliance, Tlie sueccasw here 
bo in less ambitio^,, 
“Snowshoes*', ‘‘Phone 'CsU^ iJ® 
Mexico" (flawed^ 
convincing) and 
volume auO includes a short 

which the end of the wotW U 

characteristically for ^ . 

alteraHon In the per«Pj'^’. 

, colours., , 

Nicki Jackowska has: !j , 

rhythms and a vigorous 
images, but she hfts chosen W 
th^ oudowraents tp'svrr«gf j 
which the .monotonous 
“startling" phrases aofl 

- bones and.stalns abound^lJJJ;,S 
“dusty" ate favoprite adjectrew ^ j 

.of sinister, kiiri ' 
} seems Ibenjpy word-ga^^,?* 




repeated.; a- nutnper , 

nonienaicftljcorapowitta t A* 

handkerchief in a shmlpw 

.the few, occasions whooiW-^j^ 
, moiei pr .lcte'.wnvenUOB^ jftjJ^^ 

.scenesofa 


us.'oi her 
hBve'therii , 


.soltina \WthsPookYA»ab9**?^'''^h’‘">> 
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Paperbacks in brief 


Archaeology 

Lesley Adkins and Roy A. Adkins. 
The Handbook of British Arefraeo/ogy. 
iiopp. Macmillan. £5.95. 0 333 34^3 
5. □ First published in 1982 by David 
arid Charles under the title A 
Thesaurus of British Archaeology, it is 
Intended primarily as a work of 
reference covering the Palaeolithic to 
Medieval periods and contains 
numerous drawings and diagrams. 

Architecture , ^ 

Sbbastiano Sbruo. Tne Five Books 
of Architecture. Unnumbered pp. 
Dover. £12. 0 486 24349 4. □ The 


fint five of Serlio’s books of 
architecture, dealing with “Oeomet- 
rie, Perspective, Antiquitie, Rules 
for Masontiy, and the Divers Formes 
of Temples , appeared in Venice and 
Paris Mtween the years 1537 and 
-1547. They were translated into 
Dutch in 1606 and thence into En- 
gli^ in 1611. Hiis edition reproduces 
photographically and at 95 per cent 
pf its size that first English edition, 
pnd so makes generallv available a 
liPery rare book which nad consider- 
pbie influence on English 

G chitecture both in its principles and 
details, which were imitated by 
architects as diverse as John Smyth- 
son and Inigo Jones. The text is 
printed in a murkv black-letter, 
which slows down tne process of 
reading the engaging and idiosyncra- 
tic prose; but tne overall inmression, 
wiln the heavy strapwork of the title 
pageS; the crowded woodcuts, the 
punctilious advice and the wilder 


B line. out of which, as Serllo says of 
le design of St Peter’s, “the inju- 
nlmts workeman may helpe him&elT. \ 

A ■ ^ n « 


however, Anthony Aloysius St John 
on the screen) so full of suburban 
pride and prejudice. 

AtJaHi 

Drama 

Margot Heinemann. Puritanism and 
neaire: Thomas Middleton and 
Opposition Drama under the Early 
Stuarts. 300pp. Cambridge University 
Press. £6.9^ 0 521 27052 9. □ First 
published in 1980. Margot Heinemann 
examines Thomas Middleton’s work in 
relation to the society and social 
movements of his time, and traces the 
connection this work may have had 
with radical, Parliamentarion or 
Puritan grou^K. 

History 

Geopprev Best. Humanity in Warfare’, ] 
The Modem History of the I 
International Law of Armed Conflicts. 
40top. Methuen. £6.95. 0 416 34810 

6. □ First published in 1980 by 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson. The 
paperback edition has an added 
postscript which discusses the issues 
involved in the Palklands conflict and 
raises questions in connection with 
wars in the Middle and Par East, 
Central America and Africa. 

John Brewer and John Styles 
(^ditors). An Ungovernable People: 
The English and their law in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
400pp. Hutchinson. £6.95. 0 09 138201 

7. □ First published in 1980, each essay 
In this collection focuses on a particular 
source of conflict > the price and 
shipment of grain, the building of 
turnpike roads, for example - to assess 
attitudes to “the law" and authority. 

Wolf Hbckmann. Rommel's War in 


erenomic and socIhI developments revised, and in particiilur utl (Imsu boundaries of a Neolithic “cat 
wiihin,anddifrcrcncesbc(wcen, Japan concerned with contemporary France wnyed enclosure" dating from 4, 
and European countries; but the have been updnted lo include recent uc. Both consiructions arc clei 


conclusion makes a mucit-neuded pica events and developments; the short visible in the photograplr. 
for greater mutual contact and learning bibliographies have been replaced by 
concerning each other’s communities, more extended bibliographicnl essays. 

particularly on the part of Europeans. Geoffrev Gorek. Afric 


‘cause- 
I 4.U0O 
clearly 


Dances. 


218pp Penguin. £2.95. 0 14 00 9502 
0. □ Originally published in 1935 by 


A/flri«e«: The Social Organization of year this book is about Geoffrev 
published m 1981 by Eyre Methuen. R. Insanity in Nineteenth-Century ^ojer’s visit to French West Afrira 
L Storey, reviewing it in the TLS England. 275pp. Penguin. £5.95. 0 14 S ,he duncer Ffiril BeSS 

(Februwy 27. 198l) wrote “With 08 0461 7. □ ffrst published in 1979 by o.Sv 


Qorer’s visit to French West Africa 

(^Februwy 27. 1981) wrote “WUh ffi046i7.lD ff^lVuS^sU^ IS 

H?**i?f®*°”®** scholarship Bertram Allen Lane and reviewed in the TLS of evocation of titese hiahiv individual- 

assessment. As a work of art his book developments in the treatment of antes is however nnstnnned to the 

nSrlinne^^ insanityfrom thciron cagesof Bcthlcm |at“ stages of A/nco SliHcex! The 

proportioned structure and to the non-restraint policies of the other waders of the honk are its 
unpretentious clarity of exposition, reformers, and analyses the varying oallerv of CatiTadian eccentrics ex- 
Much learning, skilfully deployed as . attUudesto madness!' ^ ® StrVaLs 


here, evokes pleasure as well as 
admiration." 

Politics 


Travel and Topography 


patriaies and local figures and its 
astonishing Mandeviltian details. But 
Gorer, being In the company of 
blacks, had access to other kinds of 


Politics CoLUNS. Rambles Beyorid experience, and his wqrk contains 

Samuei h Rreb Madpm Rriiiih Anthony Mott, 50 both a lucid exposition of African 

(uctoper 7, sa d u is very Rambles Beyond Railways (dtsl nub- interest ns. 

tempting lo preset that Professor Hghed in isSl) unless possessed of a * A.J.G.I1. 

Beers latest rook wll rome to be ^ciai interest In or familiarity with 

Stt^aU^beVn^^^^ &nwull. It is the record of a walk- Rickard Jepferics. The Ufe of the 

war the rlwl LSri?^^ ina lour of that coun v undertaken in Fields. 224pp.- Oxford Dnivcisity 

war. ine most scnoiany, suoiie, jggo when it was still very remote press £2 95 0 19 291358 7 □These 

profound and ongmal. and wild - and needinE. in Collins's essays, first published together in 

JQHM D I PXS The Poltiirai Svuem of H*'® Thoreau, igg^, were orrginally writtc^ as arti- 

fo' newspapers and marines, 
tues of walking, but he was no nalur- Richard Jeffefles writes mostfe about 


A.J.G.H. ' 

Biography and Memoirs 
IsAK Dinbsbn. Letters from Africa 
1914-1931. ^ited by Frans Lasson, 
TrsQslated by Anna Bom. 473pp. 
Picador. £3.95. 0 330' 26866 xfo 
First published in England by 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson in 1981 
(and reviewed in (he TLS of Septem- 
ber lUy 1981), the great majority of 
ioese letters which are, as it Were, 
the raw material of Out of Africa, 
UB'to fsak Dinesen’s mother Ing- 
eborg .-pinesen, and to her devotM 
brother Thomas. They, give a dft-’ 
toiled account of her life m Africa in 
all ibi aspTCts; heir raarital difficulties 
which ftnded in divorce, her strug- 
gles, ultimately unsuccessful, to 
Wke her farm nnandalW viable, her 
: flings with and attituoe to the ha- 
mw, her 'relationship with Denys 
'Finch Hatton, and the agi^y which it 
■'''teased . her to have, in tha end» to 
. wave Africa. Her letters arfe also a 
' tftbitUute for (he conversation and 
’’.inleltectual stimulation which she 
; only rarely bad access to; 'they show 
her intelligence grappling with the 
inore abstract questions of marriage 
and morally, and are thus a mixture 
of detailed fftcttial reporting, and 
deep and sustained thought.-- ' ’ _ 

M.F. 1 

Harie Rambert. Quicksilver. '■ 231pp. 
Mactnillan. £4.95. 0-333 34799 4. □ 
Pifsi; jjubilshed in 1972. The TLS: 
reriewr (August 18,1972) wrpic; “It ‘ 
w her capaoi^ still to be amazed arid 
d^ly moved "by new discoveries 
.WhfchAeebs her, at elrtty-four, 4o 
itwftdlbiy (as shc^uld say) young." 

WilmuT. Tonf .Hancock 
• Methuen. £3.95. 0 
4J3 J0820 • X. d Tony Hancock, 

; ■ ^oMltig lo a teleririoD producer, 
incd.to examine himself. . . to try 
|o nhd out wbat actually made him 


Africa. SJ^p. Granada. £2.95. 0 566 
05635 1. □ Translated by Stephen 
Seago, witli a foreword by General Sir 


John Hackett. First published In 
Germany under the title Rommels 
Krleg in Afrika, and in Britain in 1981. 

Walter LaQueur. Europe Since Hih 
let. 607|m. Penguin. 0.95. 0 14. 02 
1411 9. □ In his preface to the re- 
vised edition of turtme since Hitler, 
first published as The Rebirth of 
Europe in 1970, Walter Laqueur 
writes; “Re-roading the book more 
than twelve years later I found need 
for only minor changes. My conclu- 
sion was too ■ optimistic . . . In a 
M'page afterword he ^ves a brief 
couD^-by-countiy account of poli- 
tical and economic trends during the 
last decade and traces the changing 
attitude, from the high expectations 
on the eve of dftlente in the late 
19^8, through the growing feeling of 
political and military impotence, to a 
new "rrtQod of accommodation''. ^He 
concludes by deploring "the willing- 
ness to let things sliae instead of 
maiting the effort to reduce the risks 
to the survival of free institutions In 
Europe." 

KbNnbth McNauoht. The Pelican 
History of Canada. 382pp. Penguin. 
£2.50. 0 14 021083 0. □ First published 
in 19^ and revised and updated in 
,1976 arid 19K. ; 

Endv^n -V^tLiciNSON. Japan i^fsUs 
EuroMi A HSlbry of? Misiinder- 
stantnng.'268pp. Pehguin. £2.95. 0 14 
022469 6. □ Originally published in 

’ r ...- IQBn bi«A Iha 


ana wiiu - and needing, in LoHins’s essays, first published together in 
JQHM D I pxs The Poniieal Svuem of H*'® Thoreau, igg/, were originally writtc^ as arti- 

m Unite& . fo' newspapers and marines, 

n «i ian«i ? n ‘'J?® of walking but he was no nalur- Richard Jefferies writes mostfe about 

ahst. One mjgTit gain the iniprcK^p^^ country matters, but occasionally 
published in 1969. lhat there is no <J>rnish wildlife .turns his atientioii to urban land- 

(roaming sheep apart) and that these scapes; a summer day in Trafalgar 
Psychology coasts are birdless; only the most -Square, for example, or Paris, a city 

Juno. Selected Writings. Introduced ®P"''"only known plants are men- v/liidi he held in the greatest 

by Anthony Storr. 4flpp. Fontana. ? 

S.95. 0 00 636415 2. Q ^immarizing 5^! if.UjrsSn. more typicri essay, about the skill of 

the main Unes of Jung’s thought In ft "inJ!f ‘ ’ ‘ ®*P®*?®‘i“ If* 

helpful introduction. Anthony Storr !S!Li “5?“ i J5fk ‘“uS J ®bow t it fish, and animals and birds 

offers thi. election oflil, writing..,, ‘“JaS' S’."; 


Psychology 
Juno. Selected WritL 


,e essay 'The Undiscovered 


Social History 


ISC of the 
trenchant 


ii I 

t Is 


Sit cSlecW^ shallow into Httle gla^ black hat. A coveriSi 0, 'the head at 

aces tl^c - ^ dH so opposite to their own ideas 

traflk with brief K falries’balhingplaces.’’) Wilkie Col- that It arouses suspicion. . The 

■nd in the interests of reoreseiila- (iltogctlier happi^ in these 'essays are part descriptive, part in- 

dufe Sda s?m3S- of formarivc wd part reflective. They 

•, i hi‘»i>rfM t\F riina'c coBstal towHS, tho Pilchftrd ■ move slowly, gently and refteshJDEly, 

S,?. H.Tnd.''Sir.hrte! ond th. Bo..lJ.clr Mine -IT, he &y We“7; 


l . think this, 
Q^^mto him." Rogi 
.^throseftfehed bboi 


flrsl publish^ 


bines a hifttory of what;, the author 
re^rds aft tf^e.thisiekenf attuudes of 


makes more progress in 
. . .-^toihpUng fo discovqf wnfttqualities 
I” ' UDiqucybnlliaDt, comedian 

• * : professional career arid 


•l ^' mw .wuw , -^-.nuuioci oi . 

thh stdptk, most 
those in- 

* " ; taierttk ■ daltob' and; 

flelp the reader. recftU lh®t 
» iSuSfW .. hpbnyinoiis ''Ration . of 
‘‘ (Anthony >Jbhh-*\Bet^ 


- baseo bn popular stereolypei-twhlch 
Wikinson does not finally, succeed in 
dissolving), together wlth;& falrly.de- 

tailed demonstration of Jfftpans^ pro; 

sent economic : power apd -the trade 
'frictions' between’ JapaK aao, the 
. EuiBbeah ^^mniurnty^ in the past 
twenty jwara I (jVilkinsoh, ;is -.now an 
' EEC diplomat, having been. a -.Uiu- 
'vftriity lecturer Irl' Far Eftsthiitpiy). 
■The two darts do noV,®U?-S* yTi" 
-there: 18“ little rih tho.'bbok bri' iKe 


unconscious", ■•wirareralon". "intro- pbter : FOwler. ■ FiirmS in England: h, ffn 

vereionr, and "archetype", all of prehmoric to Pretenl. 80pp, 98 

■which Jung introduced into black-and-white illustrationa. Her ®^r 

»gy. • . 

Sociiil H].fairy , , 

Ihe tafest’fo ,h™^ 

Series* Previous oubl^cfllions ^mihirk^^ Pbshawar on her. Arm- 

is a celebrated if wayward study of . sftong Cadet maiTs bicVcie, Roz - 

attitudes to death, first published in shortTor Rozinante. The author is a - 

French in 1977 and in English, by daughter from Co Water- 

Knopf, In 1981. Presented as a set of . ford who was released to travel at 

variations on -four main themes, it the age of thirty-one by the death of 

questions how human beings’ atli- her mother, and not the least of the 

tudes to death are affected by their ^®° ° book's pleasures ere her irenchanl . 

“awareness of seir'; by their concern Observations and her openness to ex- 

for the “defence of society against peribnee. Piill Tilt ^.written, up 

untamed nature"! by their belief in letters and journals sent to 

-ftn afterlife; iind by their belief in *be. -JJ^mpanied by.«d^ ftiends^nd riivs- contains much ol. 

^tence flt bril. jtself the.,jw>rlt;bf : . I- ' i- the aiftMtic •trmfeller’k oWbwions:: 

fifteen years, :it r^blingly:ftPt^yi'® '• 7ohh Cfeudiui-Loudon, -an ihflueri- h^thdr, .'te ^ple-' 

thousand years of .Western attitudes .,tial iiiid-Vlctorian garden the^st, -Some idea of the author's repcnibl- 
to death, be^nning with a consldera- distinguished four basic varieties of able attitude to the terrors of her 
. (ion of. “how the .Knights . die in, the garden; the. Rustic, imitating - the journey may be gained from her de- 
Cbanson de Roland, the stories of huplble pottage garden:.. (he Pictures- scription of an .encounter at Dugu- 
the Round -'Ihble. and the Tristan, que, imitating Nature;' the jQcomei;’ bayzui VSome hours later I awoke to 
poems"! ending .with a discussion of with Ih^ emphasis on foimality; ' find myself bereft of bedding and to . 
four fllm-documcAtory dcftths^showh and the Gardenesqfle; iteloulated to see a Isix-foOt, scantily-clad Kurd 
bn American teiensioh In .1776.^- . - display, the various 'arts, .of the bending over me in the lObboti^t. 

,6.8. • Gardener- All these, tyi^s, .and Varia-. My gun was beneath tho |)il1ow and 

Huoh BrodV. //itirfrW/toie: i Change lipris. on (hem, arc Illusuiil^ in^^ tjie on^ shot fired at the wiling con- 
Md Decline in the West of Ireland, photographs of Yesterdays Cardettgi ■ c\udcd Ihe’tnatter. F fell afterwards 
226 dd Jill Norman and 'HobhoQs6: The booK hasih^heavily nostalgfo bit that hty stiitor hati showed up rather 
£3 95. 0 906988795. □Hrsl published ftboat it( most of' the ^rdqns^ Ulus!- j)Q(j]y; n more ardbrit admirer,- of his 
In -1973 by Allen’. Lane.'-L&gely by ,tralrf m physique, <»_uld probably^hbye djs. 

■Jneahs of case histories Hugh Brody photographs themselyw^^ -.Artned tne without much-jlIfnqiW." 

'^anunes the.reasousfori^.and'Jte 

effeefeof, tiie mB58dmigrati<m.ortho'..ricular gftrferi,, lUivq; a...l<»t,.. ,f!BoK . i, 

Mpulationtb ine dtiesoTEngjaiid arid, .about tl\em, 1', ' h. y QAVw.YotjUo. Sloiy'Be^^ CfcWe: 

America. ThlB book was renewed In Jr 

:thr rW6f May n, 1973. - : terieralTylnroimatlve sinite jfe:subjea U Rfst hubUshed by Huh^Ason In 

fs .wider 198Undreviewcdby jan Moms mine 


published in to death, be^nning with a consldera- distinguished four basic varieties of able attitude to th 
fogo and the < the .Knights . die in, the garden; the. Rustic, imitating - the journey may be gai 

lish but- still Chanson de Roland, the stories of huplble cottage urdenL. (he Pictures- scription of an cm 


r.rtAi^#eA irRndnHnn in- lOftO and the . uon oE. HOW ttic . Knignts .oie IH, the garden; the. 
foSowink year in Hngiish. but- still Chanson de Roland, ijie stories of fiuplble cpttag 
frhmthl’/okw DuW^^^^^ the Round Table, ;and the Tnalan que, imitating 

Srtr*- MkiiH/tMlandiHO^ 'kurODS MS p08ms"j chdiHg .With a dlSCUSSIOD of nOj witfl the I 

October loUr fllm-documefttary deaths shown arid the Gard 
B.OOV, ’.Wj.on.ita- 


the terrors Of her 
gained from her de- 
enebunter at Dugu- 


the Round -'I^ble, and the Trislsn. que, imitating Naiure;' the jOcomei;’ bayzui VSome hours later I awoke to 
poems"! ending .with a discussion of with Ibu emphasis on foimalityi ' find myself bereft of bedding and to 
four fllm-documcAtoiy deftths^showh arid the Gardenesqfle; iteloulated to see a Isix-fobt, scantily-clad Kurd 
bn American teiensioh In .1776.^- . - display, the- vnripiu 'arts. ;of the bending over me in the ipoboti^t. 


ijaSa . Oardener All these. .apa v'anA- My gun was benealh tho pillow and 
lanee tioris. on. them, are. lliuscruted in. tjie on^-Shor -fired pt ihe ceiling con- 


‘famines (he ire 
effects of, tiie mi 
.population to the 
A'merica.'ThiB.b 
"theTWpfMay 


^hllsh’ed ! iti : l! 
editibn'ih 1979 fr 
TL5 of Deceitlb 
second edition* e 


Slow: Beats fb 
. 0'i4 '0(»6239 

shed by Hu((^liteon in 
cd by jan Morris in the 
r Z7i 1981). Shewrites 
e. of sympathy anti ' its 
)ri" ! is; Its strongest' 
nth weakest' '*Ift the 




